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From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 


THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE — By J. M. W Turner (For text, see page 42) 


White phantom city, whose untrodden streets 
Are rivers, and whose pavements are the shifting 
Shadows of palaces and strips of sky, 
1 wait to see thee vanish like the fleets 
Seen in mirage, or towers of cloud uplifting 
In air their unsubstantial masonry. 

—VENICE, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 


Number of Copies of This lssue Printed Is in Excess of 190,000 
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“Most Sublime of All 
Earthly Scenes” 


Grand Canyon National Park 
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, | So world travelers say of this colossal 
| ~~ chasm, more than a mile deep, more than 
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two hundred miles long, and twelve miles 
wide, filled with magnificent rock temples 
aflame with changing colors. See it this 
summer fromthe loftier North Rim, reached 
through the enchanting Kaibab National 
Forest with its thousands of deer, by a 5- 
day, all-expense Union Pacific motor bus 
tour that also includes 


Zion National Park 
Bryce Canyon Cedar Breaks 
Kaibab Forest —_ Prismatic Plains 
Easy to reach. Lowsummer fares. Through Pullmans 
to Cedar City, Utah, the gateway. Independent and 
Escorted tours. Comfortable lodges. A wonderful 
vacation. Season June 1 to October 1. 
See it en route to or from the 
N.E. A. Convention at Seattle 
A memorable side-trip en route to Pacific North- 
west, California or Yellowstone. 


The Zion-Grand Canyon Red Book tells all. Ask for it. 
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Address nearest representative or General Passenger 
Aan Dept. 131, at Omaha, Neb. : Salt Lake City, 
Utah : Portland, Ore. : Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNION... 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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| coaching for a program day. For class visors. Hear these at the nearest Victor E 
inspiration .. . golden melodies from  dealer’s. Or order them at once. = 

CH z 

Songs for Children (Kullak) (38) Postillion (Godard) (4) Dance (Beethoven); Gavotte (Handel) ; a 

Peasants’ Dance (Schytte)—VICTOR Or- Giga (Corelli) ; Second Gavotte % 
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The Orthophonic beauty and 


richness of this music 
puts joy into the last school months 


YOU can make these last months the 
happiest, most impressive, freshest of the 
year—with this new Orthophonic music. 
Music with life, color, movement in it! 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever, Gou- 
nod’s Soldiers’ Chorus—spirited band 
marches for playground and program. 
The wonderful child-artistry of Sally 
Hamlin in Wynken, Blynken and Nod 
and Sugar Plum Tree, superb reading- 


Bluebird (2) Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey 
(3) Six Little Puppies (4) Mr. Frog (5) 
Little Birdie. ... Tiddlely-Winks and 
Tiddlely-Wee (2) The Chicken (3) The 
Bunny (4) Mr. Squirrel (5) The Daisy 
and the Wind—Sung by ALICE GREEN. 

No. 20349, 75c 
Spring Song (Chopin) (2) Spring’s Mes- 
senger (Schumann) (3) Autumn 
(Franz) (4) Greeting (Mendelssohn). 
.-+- Morning Song (Grieg) (2) The 
Rose (Franz) (3) The Jolly Miller 
(Schubert) (4) The Brooklet (Schubert) 
—Sung by ALICE GREEN. 

No. 20343, 75c 


Stories and Readings for Children 
Raggedy Man; Our Hired Girl (Riley) 
—By SALLy HAMLIN. 

No. 20339, 75c 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod; The Sugar 
Plum Tree (Field) (with incidental mu- 
sic)—By SALLy HAMLIN. 

No. 20340, 75c 
Rumpelstiltskin (Grimm) — By SALLY 
HAMLIN. 

No. 20341, 75c 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations 


Mirror Dance (Gounod) (2) Elfenspiel 
(Kjerulf) (3) The Witch (Tschaikow- 
sky) (4) March of the Tin Soldiers 
(Tschaikowsky).... Knight of _ the 
Hobby-Horse (Schumann) (2) The Clock 


CHESTRA, 
No. 20399, 75c 


Boating on the Lake (Kullak) (2) 
Skating (Kullak) (38) Waltzer (Gurlitt) 
(4) March (Gurlitt).... La Berger- 
onette (Burgmiiller) (2) Waltz (Schu- 
bert) (3) Scherzo (Gurlitt) (4) L’Ara- 
besque (Burgmiiller) (5) Tarantelle 
(Saint-Saéns)—VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20401, 75c 
La Secret —Intermezzo (Gauthier) ; 
Pirouette (Finck)—VICTOR SALON OR- 
CHESTRA. 
No. 20416, 75c 


Rhythmic Activity and Meter 
The Bell, French (2) The Hunter, Bo- 
hemian (3) From Far Away, Lithuanian 
(4) Memories, Finnish (5) The Warn- 
ing, German. ... Springtime, German 
(2) Punchinello, French (3) The Bird a- 
Flying, German (4) Ash Grove, Welsh 
(5) In the Valley, Swabian—VICTOR Or- 
CHESTRA. 

No. 20350, 75¢ 
Stars and Stripes Forever — March 


(Sousa); El Captain—March (Sousa) 
—Pryor’s BAND. 


No. 35805, $1.25 
Marsovia Waltzes (Blanke-Belcher) ; 


Tenth Regiment March (Hall)—VicToR 
BAND. 


No. 20400, 75c 
Country Dance (von Weber); Country 


of all music. 


Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns. 
Also merry old songs. 
17th century quaint chorals. 
with whimsy, tiny drama, fun. 
Sensibly, throughout the year, you 
have been using record music. 
for fresh impetus, this most astounding 
Orthophonic Records... . 
enthusiastically recommended to your 
use by normal schools and music super- 


Classic dances. 


Melodies 


Now use, 


(Sapellnikoff )—Victor ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20451, 75c¢ 


Instrumental Selections for Upper 
Grades and High Schools 
From an Indian Lodge; Love Song (Mac- 

Dowell )—vVICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20342, 75¢ 
Witches’ Dance; Nautilus; To the Sea 
(MacDowell)—On piano by HANS BARTH. 
No. 20396, 75c 
Wind Amongst the Trees (Briccialdi)— 
(CLEMENT BARONE; At the Brook (Bois- 
deffre)—VENETIAN TRIO. 
No. 20344, 75c 
Berceuse (Jirnefelt) ; Praeludium 
(Jairnefelt)—VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20374, 75¢ 


Chant du Rossignol (Song of the Night- 
ingale) (Filipovsky)—On piccolo by 
CLEMENT BARONE; Autumn (Thomas)— 
On harp by LAPITINO. 

No. 20426, 75c 


Music History 
Hodie Christus Natus Est (Palestrina) ; 
Crucifizus (Lotti) (Fine old choral 
works)—DAYTON WESTMINSTER CHOIR. 
No. 20410, 75c 
Menuett (Gluck); Menuett—“Don Gio- 


vanni” (Mozart)—On bells by WILLIAM 
REITZ. 
Gavotte (Mozart); Gavotte (Grétry)— 
On xylophone by ReEITz. 

No. 20440, 75¢ 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Gate it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the ‘ HOWARD R. MYERS in charge 
omlued. Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914. NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 


@choo! year, numbers for July and August being 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada D. A FaAtthodue Mass. 
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i ? tispiece), “A Vacation Page” (draw. 
Editors Forecast PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR MAY ings and rhymes), “Fitting Up a Sail 
UR June issue is, of course, the ; Boat” (manual training), “The Blue. 
last for the school year. Before FRONTISPIECE POSTER—Goop WILL. Thomas—Lemos 23 bonnet—Texas”’ (in the series “Deco. 
receiving it, many readers will have ConbucT TRAINING IN THE INTERMEDIATE GrabES—I. Blanche Loudon, Agnes rative Designs from State Flowers”), 
completed their professional duties and Carlson, and Rhoda Maland... ee hat oa 24 Some of the ‘articles and stories, algo, 
begun to carry out their summer plans. SEATTLE—Our NortHWEst GATEWAY. Mae Foster Jay 25 have a seasonal theme, as The Green 
For this reason, it is possibly more A New Too In THE TEACHING OF AniTHMETIC. E. J. Bonner 26 Duck—Why the Children Left No 
appropriate for us to extend vacation Sous Mav Vesreens. Soha 7. Lewes 27 Rubbish in the Park” and “A Flag Day 
wishes at this time than to wait until “] ppatasesyt ah ad ee eG ah in Simi 98 Program in a Los Angeles School.” 
next month. 4EAD, THE PrEcIOUS METAL —A, PROJECT. Lila Smith _. 3 = Mr. DuMond’s “Canadian Rockies” 
Within recent years many and di- chon een DESIGNS FROM STATE woman John T. Lemos. ” will describe a region that is of intrin. 
verse paths have opened out for the TESTING THE INTELLIGENCE OF PRIMARY PUPILS. Rena Stebbins Craig és - sic interest and one that has a reputa- 
teacher’s choice, and the one marked Louis AGASSIZ—WHO0O DISCOVERED NATURE’S SECRETS. Rebecca Deming Moore 31 tion among travelers for almost un- ln 
Idleness is the least popular. The THE ScHoot Luncu. Mary Agnes Davis 0-2. 32 rivalled scenic grandeur. ( 
possibilities for study, travel, employ- BRINGING BEAUTY TO THE SCHOOL GrouNDS. Lou Richardson 33 The June biographical story tells 
ment, and active recreation being what THE Last Lapy’s SLiprer. Virginia Straight 34 of Kate Greenaway, an artist who wa]. 
they are, most teachers may reasonably CURTAINS FoR KITCHEN AND BREAKFAST Room. Mary B. Grubb 35 perhaps the first to represent children 1S a 
look forward to a profitable and happy | Moruer Goose HEALTH Poster. Bess Bruce Cleaveland 36-37 | in all their varied activities, happy and : 
time which will bring new ideas, new SomE QuEER Cousins. Sara V. Prueser ; 38 natural and yet touched with a quaint 


39 humor that made her work distinctive. this 


contacts, new zest—a personal enrich- 
Mr. Bonner will discuss “Criteria for 


“ 4 M SAFE C i e Cl al Bae ed 
ment that will be of the highest value. AY SAFETY CALENDAR. Bess Bruce Cleaveland 







































































You who will still be condacting THE Gamat miggr ay a0 apnea Lina mu Johns and May Averill _ 40 Judging Problems in Arithmetic,” and 
: GLACIER PARK—LAND OF LAKES AND Mountains. F’. L. DuMond ee, a Mrs. Craig “A Gr Intelligence Test 
classes through part of June will be A ale rs. Craig oup Intellig 
glad to know in advance what Normal PicturE Stupy—“THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE.” Gertrude Herdle _....42-48 for Grades 3-8.” The second part of 
Instructor and Primary Plans will look Our FEDERAL GOVERNMENT—THE LEGISLATURE. Hollie Lee Mason... 44 “Conduct Training in the Intermediate 
like in that month, although many of Rep Poppies aT THE WINDOWS. Louise D. Tessin... 45 | Grades” wil be offered. The various 
the articles will be just as usable next PHONETICS: THE BACKBONE OF READING—IX. Mae Foster Jay... 46 series on Phonetics, School Lunch, 
fall as if they had been held in our files PrimaRy METHODS AND Devices—Silent Reading and Seat-Work Lessons, Butterflies, Sewing, Birds, and Our 
until September. Maude M. Grant; Blackboard Reading Lesson; Silent Reading Crayon Les- Federal Government will all be rep- 
Troyon’s “Return to the Farm” as son; Geography Poster—Japan; A Lesson in Appreciation, Mary O’M. resented. Among other a c 
a picture study will appeal to children Lupton; The Bees and the Butterflies, Ruth McCorkle; May Day Baskets, titles are: “A Modern Program 0 
at a time when so many of them are Mary B. Grubb; Little Trips for Little People, &. C. Grady; Coloring Card 47-52 a ae, ore o 
anticipating their own “return to the SUGGESTIONS FoR GRAMMAR GrapES—Immediate Results from Training for Good stan 0 oe 1 R a Or opel- | 
farm”—either as a change from city Citizenship, Bess Michaels Riggs; Studies of Poems, F. Rudolph Cook; A ing, an OlOr RECOres. h 
life or as important helpers of their Science Project, Mrs. Fred Huckaby; Thorough But Interesting Reviews, The Primary and Grammar depatt- way t 
fathers and older brothers during the Lilias J. Purdy; A Project in Agriculture, Helen Sloop Fulton; May Black- ments will contain their usual quote country 
busiest season. board Calendar -....._.................. 53-56 of helpful material; in the Entertain “y : 
Very summery are the titles of poster TEACHERS’ HEvLP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB. -.. 57-59 | ment pages will appear, besides songs, Ol 
and construction work pages: “How May Songs, PLAys AND RECITATIONS 60-67 recitations, and exercises, a patriotic§ Park if 
to Care for the Wild Flowers” (fron- Poems Our Reapers Have ASKED For 68 pageant, “Why the Flag Thrills.” Road ” 
’ 
° ° ; ° , this me 
Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps in Combination and Save on All} it co 
' : , iain ; — Burlin 
The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and in Combination ( 8 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be had at special alewa) 
reduced prices when ordered in combination with Normal —_ er 
Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder. (See de- NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers...... ese eassee poem $2.00 You cal 
scription of The Pathfinder below.) THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description at left)... ... 1.00 hd 
When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) : ucti 
for either or both of the above magazines, it will be to Both of the Above Magazines, one year.....................-.--2-2-2-0-0-000- =e oss $2.75 a 
your advantage to include ip your order, at the special === : 5 ee Your 
prices quoted, such of the other teaching helps as you Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered tee lien $2324 Hto S 
may need for use in your work. in combination with either or both of the above magazines. when || ,yous order. ety cel 
Thousands of teachers avail themselves of these special The first column at right gives the prices of the a oome ordered ||both of above) 352 00-mile 
: 4 : H ¢ when ordere separately. e secon column gives le specia a 
combination prices each year when ordering their maga- prices at which they may be included with your magazine order. separately gyn a. B., the Ro 
zines and other helps and thereby effect a substantial S35 BI 
saving as compared with ordering the items separately. INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP ONE, in portfolio (See page 26 Mar. No.)|] $1.50 $1.20 e538 ack | 
— INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP TWO, in portfolio (See page 26 Mar. No.) 1.50 1.20 tog 4 Bi H 
THE PATHFINDER—The Best Current Events Paper INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 20 of February number)...|| 3.60 2.90 || sees § Hot 
‘ PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 1 volume, cloth (See page 12, Feb. No.)|| 1.25 1.00 || 522%, [teached 
The Pathfinder, the illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the FQUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20 of April ber) 1.50 1.20 83 ob 
Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20 of April ber) 1.50 : ~ aoe ftom De 
can keep informed regarding world affairs. In each week's issue all 4 4 ae page Be a enere basrredtzincicissvonrersseer=a4 i 1.20 pana 
the important news of the day is presented in a brief, concise and in- SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20 of April number) 1.50 1.20 Poke the aski 
teresting manner and there is also a vast amount of general informa- THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20 of April number) .... 1.50 1.20 sigs 
tion of value and interest to teachers and pupils. “HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, cloth (See page 20 of April number).....0.0.....0.0.0.0c00 c00000------ 1.00 .80 Seua S G 
Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: Digest of PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 94 of December number)............ 1.00 .80 Bee 2% ce , 
Lhe a News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; | POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20 April No.)..\| 1.00 .80 Bigs, 
ings Scientific; Question Box; Recreation Hour; ete. ; POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20 April No.).... 1.00 .80 gas os 
ao oe Se Patani in oe oteeianel INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BK. I, heavy paper cov. (See page 20 April No.) 80 65 5 Pst 
ands of teachers ubnere for it mete Ae phe ey gee Pon Aa map INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BK. II, heavy paper cov. (See page 20 April No.) sof = a ve 
in their school work. If you are not already a subscriber, we urge that STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 6 March No.).... 80 .65 wo “3 
you take advantage of the opportunity here offered to secure this splen- . HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 6 March No.)................ -80 65 ‘g cayi 
did he events weekly in combination with Normal Instructor-Pri- INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 20 April No.) .60 -50 43.83 
— nor nee — other teaching helps with which it is offered at INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 20 April No.) 60 .50 gE 33° 
: ced a THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See page 94 of December number)................:...--.-- 60 50 |i¢ 2353 
Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year of 52 Numbers LITTLE CITIZENS AND- THEIR FLAGS, heavy paper covers (See page 94 Dec. No.) 60 .50 yah 
The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, both one 
; year, $2.75. : i ae : ies, 50 
. * . Foreign Postage. For Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions to Canada add 80c; to Other Foreign Countries, 
For prices with other teaching helps see schedule at right. For The Pathfinder subscriptions to Any Foreign Country (including Canada, Mexico and U. S. Possessions) add $1.00. 
° ° ° ° ° SE SRS TO 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (Xixnest OFrice.) 
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Yellowstone's createst thrill— 


w(ody Road 


Included in your Burlington Ticket without extra cost 
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‘lwo Weeks 


is ample time for 
this great low-cost 
vacation 
wf 
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Send for 
BooK 


ost 













in which to make the complete 
tour of Yellowstone and also 
visit Glacier or Scenic Colo- 
rado. 


ry DE miss the thrilling 90- 
wing the mile motor ride over this 
als famous mountain high- 
way through the Buffalo Bill 
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ogg “You don’t see Yellowstone Burlington Escorted Tours 

patriotic] Park if you don’t see the Cody Here is a new, carefree way 

a“ Road,” say all who have taken to see the Rockies—with a 

All this memor able trip. sane Burlington Escorted Tour party. 
It costs nothing extra. Your Definite cost covering all 

™ Burlington ticket takes you in Gardiner tour. Only $4.75 extra rail cost. Only necessary expenses. Everything planned 

"__ | Gateway—out the Cody Road, or vice versa. Burlington Service makes possible this in advance. ‘Travel expert with each party. 

_$2.00 | You can choose the Cody Road as a tre- wonderful combination tour at this price. Ask for Tours Book. 

_. 1.00 fMendous climax or an exhilarating intro- The Burlington has the only through 4 ‘ 4 

$2.75 duction to your Yellowstone tour. trains from Chicago to the Cody, Gar- If you are going to the Pacific Northwest 

=== Your Burlington ticket also takes you diner and Bozeman Gateways to Yellow- this summer, you can easily arrange a 

iii? to Scenic Colorado, if you wish—a_ stone; the only through Pullmans be- visit to Yellowstone on the way. Ask the 

rat l0-mile ride along the East Slope of tween The Cody Gateway of Yellowstone Burlington Travel Bureau to help you 

#2 the Rockies, without extra cost. The and Denver, and between Yellowstone plan your trip. 

nai Black Hills of South Dakota and the and Glacier. “ “ « 

guts Big Horn Mountains are on the. way — This wonderful vacation will cost you We have an interesting illustrated book 

tre tached by short side trips. _A side trip nomorein timeormoney thananordinary about Yellowstone which 

cat fom Denver to Colorado Springs free for vacation near home. Special summer we shall be pleased to mail 

s2if, e asking. rates, effective June 1, make the cost sur-_ to you. The coupon below is 

< i See Glacier National Park on the same _prisingly low. Two weeks is ample time for your convenience. 

az ist 

tur | Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. N-5 sat 

per The Most Popular Route lo the Rockies . si yan ny ong oS Yellowstone 

Pek Burlington vacations. 

4 7 y a SMM eke ar ite Ulta aaa Maint a oer arin ae 

——— Burlington Houte Route ac ea oa alan in 

ries, 60 [i am ee oe & 8 ee Ser € FO 8 Be Oe ee CCC eee een tee e eee eee tees 

add $1.00. f | © Mark an X here if you wish the book on Burlington Escorted Tours. _ | 
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Help Your Pupils P. inati 
Important Notice elp Your Pupils Pass Every Examination 
Regarding Authorized Agents bd th R R ° 
e 
E have large numbers of with mi egents evliew 00 S 
authorized agents who rep- 
i i HE 
ose Seca aren aa ee page froin: ORDER FROM NSTILL confidence and remove nervous- ia ik 
rin 1@ romantic, enchant ° 7 . 7 . 4 % 
Se . 8 y THIS LIST ness at Examination time through drill- Excellent 
of ahs preat nstroment of ah throughout the country, and we Arithmetic a ‘ puns rae 
Hawaiian Islands into your soul, Be- are just as glad to have teachers cer a English ing your classes with Smith s Regents Re- _ = 
ee ON een en : U. 8. History view Books, authentic summaries of the Re- and goat, 
Hy oc 7 on place their orders for Normal FF cage, ostt 
ables you to quic y master Hawaiian Guitar ° ° o see 
you will play as well as Native Hawail- Instructor and Primary Plans Algebra a ioebr gents examinations of New York State for and cali 
. — ° ° . erme ° s 
Pe se bye ee gee and our other publications with Advanced Algebra . the past 20 years—including June 1926. 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 48th Year. 
1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. || ‘ OLDEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER ONE CONTINUOUS MANAGEMENT’ @) 
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schools of Montana. Please send me full information regarding your " eee 
teacher placement service, CUNNINGH AM TEACHERS AGENCY Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. No Position—No Fee. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 
NINA sce encecknsci ads ectaspciais ban hcpinhduas sis GeusSennueneepuseeekeeee 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, CENTRAL (N.Y.) TEACHERS AGENCY, 32282? ni. 
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eee OT State....... ete. Teachers’ Agencies Continued on Page 6. 
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HARTER SELF-TEACHING EXERCISES SAVE TIME AND EFFORT FOR YOU 











THE NEW HARTER CIRCUS PARADE 
shown in four illustrations above and to the right. 
Excellent new class project, makes an attractive wall 
decoration twenty-four feet long, twelve inches wide. 
Clown juggler, two elephants, bareback rider, goose, 
Bruno and trainer, tall man, dwarf, monkey cart 
gnd goat, two camels, clown on donkey, wagon, lion 
cage, ostrich and girl, pig chariot and dog, reindeer, 
ynd calliope are printed in brown and black ink on 
white drawing paper, to be cut out, colored with 
crayon or water colors, and pasted on backgrounds. 
No. 2186—Per Set 
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No. 2139 


NUMBER MATCHING—No. 2184. Pre-primary and 
1B groups. Eight cards are printed with alternate 
rows of pictures and vacant spaces. Four cards with 
pictures In every square to be cut apart and arranged 
in vacant spaces according to number of objects pic- 
tured, i. @.,a square picturing two objects must be 
placed under picture of two obiects on the large 
car $0.60 
PROBLEMS IN SILENT READING—No. 2139. 
for First Grade. Each of the eight 9 x 12 ineh cards 
carties three rows of interesting sketches of common 
objects, with the name of each object: printed in clear 
type. Lower half of card has instructions for draw- 
ing. coloring. Each 0.4 


NEW HARTER PLANNED SEATWORK UNITS 
Save hours of time for the busy teacher, <A full 
year’s supply of the best of to-day’s self-teaching seat- 
work and Individual Instruction Exercises jn all sub- 
jects: planned, grouped, and systematized to exactly 
fit your curriculum. — Prices to fit every purse. Send 
coupon at right for further details. 


No. 2184 








at once. 





Order HARTER SEATWORK 


From Your Nearest Dealer, or 





TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ PREMIUMS 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. 
rect number of good pencils for your pupils to sell at 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship the premium 


pecial Offer of free persona] visiting cards for Teachers. 


NEW HARTER LESSON PLAN BOOKS 


Edited by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D., Published September 15, 1926 


FOR THE TEACHER—These Harter Work Books offer a distinct type of lesson plan complete in every de- 
tail, in which the most advanced standards of materials and method are so correlated as to relieve the 
teacher of the burdens of routine drill and the drudgery of preparing lesson plans. By placing major em- 
phasis on self instruction these books help each pupil to become his own teacher, Each volume includes a 
full semester’s balanced drill in all of the facts and skills required in the respective subjects. Hach provides 
the comforting assurance of daily progress and mastery of your curricular essentials by every pupil. 
Teachers use the single copies as Lesson Plans and outlines; or each pupil may buy his own copy and perform 
the exercises in the pages of the book. Send coupon below for complete catalog. 


MY WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC—By Garry; MY WORKBOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN HiIS- 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D, and Caroline E. Myers. Pro- | TORY—-By Olive M. Bucks, A.M., and Grace Me- 
viding wholly new. plans, methods, and procedure | Nealy. 

for individual self instruction in all of the number | For grades 4 to 7. Per ascitic tiececed $0.48 
facts and processes required in each grade. OUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON B harl 
For or . Per copy............-e ee i —By Charles 
or grades 2 and &. Por copy $0.60 | f: Marta, M.A. A Pupils’ Workbook in the History 


For grad nd 4. Per copy..............0......... ls : é 
Grades 3 and 4. Per copy $0.60 of the United States from 1795 to the present. 








TOBY’S AND TORY’S TALES-——By Mary FE. 

Pierce, B.S.) A Pupil’s Work Book in Beginning POP COPY...----rner---o---nnseerneennsereeseecentensneenesecssees $0.68 
Reading. SELF-IMPROVEMENT EXERCISES IN LONG DI- 
For grades 1A and 2B. Per copy...................- $0.36 | VISION—Kby Irene S. Hizer. A pupils’: Workbook 


providing for varying abilities and learning speeds. 
Exercises to be performed by pupil in pages of book, 


THE MAKING or AMERICAN NATION—By 








Charles E. Martz, M./ A Jr. High School Pupils’ | or ; » COPY » be us ; 
Workbook in the History of the United States from ns —_ eg Boy coke on prrer Rag Fenn Bn 
1492 to 1795. to all problems. 
Per copy ....... ----seeee-- $0.68 ' Per copy - Awe sietieedieatke $0.24 
198 FOR 
NEW SEATWORK i ALL GRADES 
Mae, e 
EXERCISES gz ig Rost 1 to 10 





Insure Your Seatwork Satisfaction With These Handy Harter Samples 


For your convenience in assuring selection of Seatwork materials to exactly fit the requirements of your 
class we now offer samples and specimen sheets illustrating each of the 198 Harter numbers now available. 
These samples are arranged in two sets for the grades indicated, and will be sent promptly upon receipt of 
your order. Kindly use coupon below. 

Complete Samples of Harter Seatwork for Grades TS 2 ooo. cccc ee ceceencneee $0.15 postpaid 
...... 0.46 postpaid 








Complete Samples of Harter Seatwork for Grades 3 to 
Complete Samples of Harter Seatwork tor all Grades (1 0.25 postpaid 


HARTER SEATWORK, LESSON PLAN BOOKS 
and WORK BOOK publications for 1927 include 225 
hew self-teaching exercises in beginning reading, be- 
ginning number work, reading and arithmetic for wp 
per grades, composition exercises, sewing exercises 
with patterns, poetry and art appreciation studies, and 
Character Chats, History, Science, Algebra, and Pen 
manship. Send coupon below for free copy of our 
complete catalog of Harter publications, 
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SURPRISE PICTURES—No. 2140. 











For second 
urade, Eight 9x12 inch cards accompanied by 
patch patterns which give forms and shapes to be cut 
from construction paper, freehand, 
pasted according to directions. Each.............. 


| ember GamenmQard & 
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Pa Mat an td re 


No. 2183 is No. 2181 H 
THOUGHT NUMBER QUESTIONS—No. 2183 


For 1A Grade. Eight cards with pictures of an 
mals arranged singly and in groups with question 
concerning them, Answers at bottom to be cut apart 
and arranged in proper places..........................$0.60 


PROBLEMS IN NUMBER WORK—No. 2181. lor 
First Grade. Each of the sixteen 6 x 0 inch cards in 
this set furnish two illustrated exercises, a total of 
32 separate number problems, teaching number re 
lationships from one to ten as applied ty different 
objects. Each ..... «oe +e $0, 














To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 
Please send the following checked catalogs, 
Harter Publications. 


We send cor- 
He each. : 
{_} Complete catalog of new 


(Free) 








Eee ae. | le a wer . = pencils. [] Illustrated circular describing Harter’s new 
PREMIUM MO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencila 50" pencils, — a | Ser 
peggy | a of Independence, original [J Enclosed find cents. Please send 
PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher's Pantograph. 60 pencils. : , 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 ft. 100 pencils. NAME 

Send coupon at right i. Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes new premiums and ADDRESS 


E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. Muy 


ete., to me:— 

LJ HMarter’s New Teacher's Catalog, which describes 
and illustrates all of the New Harter Seatwork, 
New Work Books, and hundreds of good things 
that every teacher needs. (Free) 


Seatwork sumples for grades 








THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Grammar Grade Teachers 


Send for 14 Daily Lesson Plans for study of 
Enoch Arden”. (24 page booklet). Also 100 
questions on “The Vision of Sir Launfal’”’. Will 
save you time and effort. Both booklets sent 
for 25c. Address 
PEARL F. ROBINSON, Ex-County Supt., 
Sisseton, S. D. 














This Ad Saves You $ 


Ideal for Birthday and Graduation Gifts 
or Rewards to Pupils— 

Hand painted silk handkerchiefs, - - - 
embroidered voile handkerchiefs, - -60 value 25¢ 
embroidered Jinen handkerchiefs, - - .50 value 25c 
Hand embroidered batiste handkerchiefs, - - .35 value lic 
State color desired, Sent postpaid. Send check or money 
wie to R. V. McArty , 956 Bates St., St Louis, Mos 


$1.25 value 69c 
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Selection 


= The Known 
Qualities~ 


which have.won national prefer- 
ence among discriminating schools 
for “CRAYONEX” Wax 
Crayons. 
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FOR BEST EFFECTS USE 
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THE AMERICAN 


Enavon COMPANY 
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Father and Son 


Dean James Ear! Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, retires 
from administrative work at the close 
of the present academic year, but has 
accepted the chair recently established 
by the Richard Marsh Hoe Foundation. 
During his many years of service at 
Teachers College he has built it up 
until it stands out as the best known 
institution of its kind in the world— 
with able faculty, large and diverse en- 
rollment, splendid equipment and re- 
sources. About two years ago Dr. Rus- 
sell was fittingly honored by the uni- 
versity when the new library and ad- 
ministration building of the Teachers 
College group was named for him. 

Dean Russell is to be succeeded by 
his son, Dr. William F. Russell, who 
has been identified with Teachers Col- 
lege as professor of education and asso- 
ciate of its International Institute, and 
who had previously been head of the 
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BIOLOGY AND 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
DESK No. 4200 


department of “oo ee ge O 

sity of Iowa. Dr. W. F. Russe as| A " 

been a member of the China Educa- — Wiese Resources Protect Your Investment 
oe oe ee ys ag Se v This popular desk is 41” wide, 69” long and 82” high. 
ciation. Under his administration| f/ modates sixteen students. 

Teachers College may be expected to| finish, top of birch strips treated ebonacid. 

continue to advance in the forefront of | gladly sent. 

institutions for the training of educa- Vi 


tional leaders. 
Wilson Essay Contest 

Offering Fifty Thousand Dollars 
($50,000). 

ae To young men from 20 to 35 years 
old. 

2. To young women from 20 to 35 
years old. 

This award is to be divided into two 
Woodrow Wilson awards of $25,000 
each and presented to the young man 


and young woman of America who 
write the best articles on “What Wood- 





Factory: M w 


) Laboratory Furniture 






Built of solid selected oak, golden 


Unexcelled Quality — Efficient Service—- Superior Value 
In Wiese Laboratory Furniture 


Send for our special Catalog No. 21 
WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 
Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 


in Manitowoc _ 











Accom- 


Further particulars 








Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 





row Wilson Means to Me.” 

If interested, write The Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, 17 East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York. 























THE BIG 


CO-OPERATIVE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every state in the 
Union and all of its possessions. Write 
for our free literature. 

DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST. 
National Educational Service, Inc. 


Main Office: 
Colfax at Cook, Denver, Colo. 











Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind, then under Dr, Burton’s train- 
ing you will be able to succeed in Short- 
Story writing. Send for this interesting 
Analysis Test, and receive expert critic’s 
frank opinion. Also $100 Prize for Short 


Story. LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 





\& 
Dr, Burton 









424 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














the Promised Land? 


Where Noah’s Ark landed? 


Who was the first great Christian 
missionary 


FREE—Send for this 
5-minute Bible Test 


Test your knowledge of the Bible. See how much 
you really know about this great Book of Books. 


Monty Bitte Institute Home Study Courses make 
the Bible really yours. They give you a helpful, 
well-rounded knowledge useful in your everyday 
Christian experience. Ten courses—non-secta- 
rian—one suited to your particular needs. 34, 

students have already found the great satisfac- 
tion and joy that comesfrom knowing the Bible. 
Don’t deny yourself this wonderful experience. 


Just to try out your present knowledge —send for 
this test. You'll beinterested. Mail coupon today. 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4575, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 








Moody Bible Institute 
Dept. 4575, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, Free, your 5-Minute 
Bible Test. No obligation. 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


‘The Perrm Pictures 














Girl with Cat Hoecker 


‘THE uplifting and inspiring power of 


as old friends and to love them as such. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%2x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 


works of art is distinctly educational. 
The child should learn to know pictures 


10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 for Children. 
Size 5% x8. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22x28 including the margin 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


Sir Galahad 











BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 


Size 7x9. They show large numbers of 
our native birds so that they may easily 
be identified, 


Send 75 cents for set of 26 with a very 
brief description of each, 














‘The Perry Pictures © cox 1s, Malden, Mass. 





CATALOGUES 
They list 2250 subjects with 1600 
miniature illustrations, The pictures 
are classified to aid in selection, 
Send 15 cents, in coin or stamps, | 
for this Catalogue. ! 


Perry Pictures give in glances what volumes 
of words fail to convey 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Chalk Talk Stunts, By Harlan Tarbell, Au- 
thor of ‘‘How to Chalk Talk.’’ Illustrated. Art 
Boards. l0lpp. $1.00. T. S. Denison & Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Tarbell has followed up his little 
book on How to Chalk Talk with an- 
other which aims to provide an ample 
storehouse of entertainment material 
for use in planning programs. There 
are a great many pictures with accom- 
panying “patter” in prose or verse, and 
it is easy to see that an audience could 
be kept amused almost ‘indefinitely by 
clever work of this sort. Lecturers, 
salesmen, teachers, and others use the 
chalk talk as an auxiliary in their 
work, and its value is steadily gaining 
wider recognition. Mr. Tarbell has the 
art of making clear his meaning and of 
presenting his ideas _ interestingly. 
What at first appears difficult, even to 
a person naturally gifted, is reduced to 
its simplest elements and becomes ap- 
plicable by others. 

Across Borderlines, (Books of Goodwill, Vol. 
Two.) Compiled by Florence Brewer Boeckel. 
For boys and girls of high school age. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 15lpp. 75c. National Council 
for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D, C. 

Of special interest to teachers in con- 
nection with Goodwill Day (May 18) is 
this second book issued by the National 
Council for Prevention of War. The 
first book, Through the Gateway, pub- 
lished some time ago, was intended for 
elementary schools, whereas this is 
more particularly adapted to high 
schools. It is not entirely a collection 
of entertainment material, but contains 
a wide variety of selections and sug- 
gestions for promoting in the class- 
the peace idea. International 
goodwill is bound to be slow in growth, 
but it can best be fostered through the 
rising generation. The following topics 
are indicative of the contents of Across 
Borderlines: International Organiza- 
tion; As Poets See It; Pageants, Plays, 
Music, and Tableaux; Subjects for Es- 
says; Subjects for Discussions; Sugges- 
tions for Celebration of Goodwill Day. 

Determinism in Education. A Series of Pa- 
pers on the Relative Influence of Inherited and 
Acquired Traits in Determining Intelligence, 
Achievement, and Character. By William C. 
Bagley. Cloth. 194pp. $2.20 net. Warwick 
& York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Of William C. Bagley it has been 
said that he “fired the shot that was 
heard, if not ’round the world, at least 
from the British Isles to the Hawaiian 
Islands.” The event in educational 
history thus referred to occurred in 
February, 1922, at the meeting of the 


(Continued on next page) 








25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. Symes Bldg., Denver, Col, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wauh, 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR.—We have secured promotion for many thousands of teachers 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and high schod 
positions. Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business”. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








A Better Teaching Position 


may be yours in the next county, state or a thousand miles away by enrolling now. The Nation's 
Best Employers rely upon our service when in need of efficient teachers. 6534 requests for teachers 
received from practically all states in the U. S. in one season. Service—strictly professional, 
FREE enrollment. FREE Copy of ‘‘Stepping Upward” sent on request. Write today. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 418,GATES BLDG, | 











TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections, Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past thirty-three years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members, 
For full information address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 























FIRST AND SEVENTH GRADE TEACHERS. Experienced graduatd 


L 
only. Also Latin, French, Science, Home Economics in high schw 


WE NEE Registration in four offices, No advance fees, 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Columbia, S. G. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


Other Office: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, Dept. N., 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINO! 


Westward Ho! Alaska to New Mexico! | 








“In my experience, this. is the bet 

teachers’ agency in the United State 

W. D. WaALpRIP, Principal Townsti 
High School, Streator, Illinois. 











Splendid calls in all departments, free enrollment to Normal and College graduates. 


E. L,. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Missoula, Monta: 
FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, Inc., 25, 5etheronin 


TAMPA, FLO 
Has positions for teachers and teachers for positions. Normal and College Graduates ofl} 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 4)BUQUERQUE, NEW MEX 


Teacher placement in New Mexicaand Arizona since 1912, 


BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANG 
Operates in the Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii and 


BOULDER, COLORADO. 
ma. Send for Year - Book, . H. Huntwo' 
723 Seattle, 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 922i #2 Y=2"s 
YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENC 


AN ALIVE WESTERN AGENCY. HIGHLY ENDORSED. ENROLLMENT FREE. 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREG 


PET acianS? 22008 ADDITIONAL TEAGHERS NEEDED Dl 






















WE WILL NEED 6000 TEACHERS ENROLLE 
9 to fill our vacancies for 1927-1928. 
ENROLLMENT. ““We place teachers. 


= 


” 














FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY|Teachers Wanted S<«xtific 70" 


Mentor, Kentucky. 
Can place you in any locality. Gives every teacher 
service, Write for our Free Registration Blan 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
pemem!| pana ete 





( CY, INC. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGe™ Neo 
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May the Seeds that were wrought 
And- the lessons.here facisht 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Featuring the 


of the inexpensive gifts which long 


names at no extra charge. 
style suited to your school. 
Certificates of Promotion. 


attention. 
the proper remittance to cover the cost. 





SOUVENIRS 


For the Last Day of School 


New and Inexpensive 


Certificates of Promotion 


Inexpensive Gifts From Teacher to Pupil 


To joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike. 
pleasurable among the events of the day to every boy and girl is the presentation 
The value 
and usefulness of Wilcox Souvenirs has been increased this year by the addition, 
where desired, of a Certificate of Promotion. 


serve as mementos of the occasion. 


Order Direct from this Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service i : { 


ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that it will receive our prompt 
Write copy for printing very plainly, underscoring U and e and Capitals 8S and G. 
Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. 


within 24 hours of receipt except those with photo which require two days extra. 


If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for cach name appearing above the 
Thus if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, add 15¢ to 


number of souvenirs. 
your remittance. 


CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more orders are sent together. 


your teacher friends to combine their orders with yours, thus saving you and them money. 


ENVELOPES-—-Handsomely printed with space for recipient’s name furnished FREE WITH EACH ORDER. 
SAMPLES--Of any one souvenir FREE upon request. 


Additional samples five cents each. 


given for all samples returned which have been charged for. 


Not the least 


This appears in addition to the pupils’ 
Read carefully the descriptions below and select just the 

Specify whether you want souvenirs with or without 
Wilcox Souvenirs are made in a variety of styles with 
pretty two-color inserts ornamented with sketches and appropriate verses. 
with your own special copy at no extra cost. 
of education or trustees, your own name, date, and names of pupils. 


Prepared 
Send us the name of your school, board ia ade 


Always include 
All orders filled 


Credit will be 
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with Certificate of Promotion. 


part without certificates at no extra charge. 
and price list carefully. 





Description of Souvenir with Certificate of Promotion 


At the right is illustrated the center pages of a souvenir booklet 
Pupils’ names appear elsewhere in 
the booklet when certificates are used. A Certificate of Promotion 
should be something your pupils will prize for years. 
Day Souvenirs with certificates are just the thing. You may make bell “ah 
up a combination order having part of your booklets with and 


We will fill your order promptly. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIRS AND BOOKLETS 


(All Booklets Contain 8 Pages and Are Finished With High Grade Cords and Silk Tassels) 


Goodluck Souvenir The design is beautifully print- 


, : ed in harmonizing colors on 
heavy fine quality bristol cut out the shape of a large horse- 
. : i . 


shoe. The card is finished with a blue ribbon hanger 
while in a_ tint under the names appear the numerals 
“1927."" The card is approximately 6% x 7% inches. 


(See price list below.) * 


Floral Booklet Four beautiful designs of spring 


flowers, very appropriate for the 
closing days of school. The iris, jonquil, lily and violet 
are all represented in the strikingly lifelike color-printing. 
With or without special printing. * 


The cover design appears in full col- 
Hour Glass ors and represents, allegorically, chil- 
dren passing through the hour glass—the neck of the 


hour glass being the school house itself. As the sands of 
time are ever running, so pupils are entering and passing 
out of the school room, It is a wonderful picture signifi- 
cant in every detail and highly representative of the actual 
passing of schcol life. 

The booklet is the standard 3% x5 size. The cover is 
delicately tinted ivory and the inside pages, of which there 
are eight, are printed to harmonize with the general color 
scheme of the booklet. 

ix This souvenir marks the best 
Keepsake Souvenir in artistic effort that could 
possibly be produced at the price. It is neatly engraved and 
though slightly more expensive appeals to the majority as 
being well worth the difference. The cover is embossed in 
colors and can be used either with or without photo as de- 
sired. With or without special printing. * 

This souvenir is used only in con- 


Photo Souvenir nection with teacher's photograph 


which is mounted as indicated in illustration, There are 


r 


three designs in beautiful colors, size 3% x 5 
just as attractive as the illustration 
tistic insert pages on which in addition to 
verses and sentiments will be printed your 
With or without special printing. * 


representing as 
a unique manner the typical country school house. 
fully printed in four colors on the finest quality 
bound with a silk tasseled cord, 


printing. * 
Maytime Souvenir ™¢,,cover, isp 


inches, all 
There are eight ar- (Sa NS y 
i appropriate 
regular copy. 


School Days Booklet The design sponte for itself 


does in 
Heauti- 
bristol, 
With or without special 


printed 
represents 


. 
| 
| 


proeinrs 


children dancing about a May pole in the foreground with 
a school house in the background. This souvenir is excep- 
tionally artistic in every way, made of the finest quality 
stock throughout. With or without special printing.* 








data used on the other souvenirs, 
printing. * 
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Dept. 5, 


% | PRICE LIST * Poem in 
gore 4,008 Sony, oes STYLES Without Each With Each Vlace 

“4 oe ‘ CF) © H Photo Addi- Photo Addi of Pupils 
x4 ip 10 or less tional 10 or less tional ames 

zx a. é + Good Luck $1.25 | §$ .09 | |; $ .O7 

A a4 t Pansy | 1.00 07 05 

~ j Floral Booklet | 1.25 09 1.75 a .06 

, School Days 1,25 09 1.75 aa .06 

te | Blue Bir 1.25 09 1.75 223 «| 06 

; Keepsake | 1.25 09 1.75 12 OG 

| Photo ] | 1.60 | .: 9 

‘ Hour Glass | 1.25 | on 1.75 1 | On 

. | Maytime | 1.10 | 8 | 1.60 ta 5 

| ft Certificate of Promotion not used with this souvenir. 


JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO. , Inc. 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


4 H Ts unique and beautiful and ; 

Blue Bird Souvenir is considered one of the ‘ 

finest school souvenirs ever made, The cover is printed by ad 

the offset process and denotes the little school house in the ara 

distance near which are circling the bluebirds, symbols of n Cae / th 

joy and happiness, The inserts and cover fastened to AN w] ’ Ih, 

gether with a harmonizing cord and silk t It would 2 | 

be difficult to imagine a more desirable or suitable gift. / j 

With or without special printing. * | 
; Lower in price only because it is v 

Pansy Souvenir a single card instead of a book- 

let, this souvenir fills a long felt, want in the souvenir field, 


providing «a quality gift at a price within the reach of all 
On the back of each card is the space for printing the usual 
With or without special 
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tion. 
“ 


Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
was a paper on 
emocracy and the I. Q.” attacking 
e “determinists” who had utilized the 
Tesults of intelligence testing in a way 
t Dr. Bagley resented—namely, to 
Prove that inherent incapacity to learn 
Makes it foolish to try to educate a 
Tge percentage of children beyond, 
fay, the sixth grade. 


The “shot” 





It is Dr. Bag- 


” 


made in some measure a “leveling-up 
process and that any attempt to pre- 
scribe “limits of educability” for the in- 
dividual or cultivate an_ intellectual 
aristocracy is fraught with serious 
danger to our American basis of gov- 
ernment. The paper referred to above 
is the first in this volume. It is fol- 
lowed by “Further Fallacies of Deter- 





ley’s contention that education can be | 





minism” in which the author offers 
counter-arguments to those advanced 
by two distinguished opponents, Pro- 
fessors Guy M. Whipple and Lewis M. 
Terman. He states that his studies of 
the past four years have served only 
to strengthen his faith in views earlier 
expressed. Further papers, largely 
statistical, reveal “the close correlation 
between past provisions for mass-edu- 





cation and present-day levels of social 
stability, intelligence, economic effi- 
ciency, and_ leadership.” Another, 
which is admittedly iconoclastic, treats 
of “The Army Intelligence Tests and 
the Pro-Nordic Propaganda.” Dr. 
Bagley’s style is direct, effective; his 
manner persuasive; his devotion to a 
democratic ideal evident. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Children of Grizzly. How They Learned the 
Secrets of Health. By Sadye Madalene Hage 
man, Formerly Teacher of Cachil Dehe Rap. 
cheria Indian Public School, Colusa, Californig, 
in collaboration with Alfred Oswald Shedd 
Illustrated by H. Boylston Dummer. Cloth. 185 
pp. $1.00. World Book Company, Yonkers-on. 
Hudson, N. Y. 

When the children of the Great 
Spirit lived with him in the Great Wig. 
wam (Mount Shasta), they knew little 
about fresh air, sunlight, and outdoor 
pleasures. Joy, the youngest girl in 
the family, was snatched away by the 
North Wind and dropped in Grizzly 
Bear Land. Now, the Grizzlies jn 
those days had a good many traits that 
we think of as human, and Joy was 
brought up by them and married 
Strong Arm, son of Mother Grizzly, 
Their children were the first little In. 
dian boys and girls—who became strong 
and tall and were endowed with wis- 
dom by the Great Spirit. Thus do cer. 
tain Indians of the Pacific Coast ac- 
count for their origin. Although be. 
ginning with this legend, Children oj 
Grizzly quickly turns to a present-day 
situation—Indian children, Juan, Oleta, 
and their friends, in a California In- 
dian school where they learn a great 
deal more than mere books tell them. 
For their teacher helps them to learn 
how to become strong and keep healthy, 
and tells them the most delightful 
stories as camouflaged health lessons, 
The principles are clinched by devices 
at the end of each chapter—Topics for 
Discussion or Questions to Answer, 
Things to Do, and Something to Think 
About—so carefully worked out that 
they become a valuable part of the 
til text. gre gone ri et, iA organ- 

DARKENS and BE izing a chi ealth club to be known as 
\ ea eS ee ee appear The Grizzly Bear Tribe, with laws, 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- | honors, powwows and tribal customs, 
4 and expression to any face. Kerley | Miss Hageman and Mr. Shedd _ have 


harmless. Used by millions of lovely 






School Souvenirs |=-=~ 


For 1926-1927 School Year 












Our new souvenir No. 3 (3% x 6%) has Ripple Finish, | 
Tan cover, Steel Die Embossed in brown and red, with 8 
insert pages of good material, hand lettered and illus- 
trated. Inserts are old ivory color and harmonize beauti- | 
fully with the tan cover. | 
ENVELOPES 
The small illustration shows the envelope we had es- | 
pecially made for these souvenirs, exactly matching the 
souvenir covers and printed as illustrated. Our prices | 
include these special high grade envelopes. 
PHOTO STYLE | 3h Dh 
On page opposite pupils’ names we have a novel design | Ooo ABD ccsseeee DAO 





suitable for photo of teacher, schoolhouse or both. If | Mie eee Gach: 

photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add _ With photo, 10 cents each, 

2c for each souvenir for the additional photo. We can 

copy any size photo to size required. If your photo is in 

folder, remove if practical. Your photo will be returned. 
YOU SEND TO US 

Name of your school, district number, township, county, state, 

names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 

If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, 

add 1c for each name in excess. 

Remittance must accompany your order. We pay the postage. 

If you will write us a postal we will be pleased to send you a 

free sample of this souvenir. 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, MANSFIELD, 0. 









Count that day lost 
Whasetow deseending sun 

views from thy hand 

No worthy action done. 






































Make yourdreamscome true! 
Increase your income. Better 
your position. Restore the joy 
of living and doing. Tear yourself 


i down and its yours 
uaranteed — 





mall Mon Sree from the fetters of the past. }} women, Solid form orwater-proeyour | COllaborated to provide a very novel 
ree Course in ing Strike for a new and brighter future! }] deater’s or direct postpaid. and attractive approach to the study 
end Now for paren Se se een eee pee . MAYBELLINE ©0..CHICA®) | health, and Mr. Dummer’s illustra- 
A ul ormation on request. No obliga- . “ 
ig free Book tion. It’s free. Just write your name and ad- ag tions add not a little to the book’s 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co.. 2478 Shipman dress on a postal and send to us. NOW! “ial merit. 
Bldg., Chicago Self improvement League of America Form Principles of Rural School Administration. By 


Suite 952, 75 Westiand Avenue, Boston, Mass. Julian E. Butterworth, Ph.D., Professor of 


| Rural Education, Cornell University. Cloth. 
| 386pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


ire The subject of rural school adminis- 
tration is a most timely one. With the 

[ INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES ] cost of school maintenance greatly in- 
creased and farm incomes and general 8 
economic conditions nearly stationary 


Full Color Miniature Reproductions _[sitcow their prewar ter seria | | me 


| = 





Address — 
































a ° 99 : a As a means of sng age 6 . Price 3¢ 
problem is more pressing than that o 
of “The Grand Canal, Venice eet age Beg ag 
el question Professor a B 
° shows a scientific educational under- 
and 35 Other Subjects standing of it as well as a sympathetic } | Dept. N 
now offered at low prices understanding of rural conditions and 





an appreciation of the —"*, point | _-, 
ini i i _ | of view on civic matters. The discus- 
These full color miniatures reproduce all the col- iatures are put up in packages of one dozen to- [© ck ie 0 Game PAs 


ors of the original painting just as does the large gether with a leaflet containing study material | under these main headings: The Major 





in the Introduction are four: It apm | J ioaion 
proaches the subject of school admin- } | order wi 


Large Full Color Reproductions istration from a background of sound sen paere 


philosophy. It shows a clear under- 





reproduction on the cover of this issue. The min- similar to that in this issue. Prices are given | Problems in American Rural Education N 
Re Rea a Pie ae below the picture at the left. and a Point of View in Attacking 

| P Them; The Organization and ~ “4 get 
: : ini i Se it; 

There are now 35 other subjects in the Instructor i Gomaistice wad is hacia oo 

Picture Study Series of which full color miniatures . . — ee nnn, | $1.50. N 

: 6 tion of the Higher Units; and Financ class n 

may be had at the prices quoted here. See page 9 ing Rural Education. The unique char- the sam 

; | of the February issue or write for list of titles. acteristics of the book as pointed out | | portrait: 

| WRITE 







































We can also furnish full color reproductions of standing of the psychology of farmers 
this month’s cover picture, same size as on gn 3039 F 
attractively mounted on a heavy white mat an in 
enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. On the RU A GOOD WRITER? 1) -—— 
; ° Cash prizes awarded for best letters. Sen 
inner pages of the folder appears study material tom athtn in Guise an & to oe eee 
similar to that in this issue. See prices below. information, Duplex Shorthand School, West Salem, Ill. 
See page 96 of the February issue or write for 
list of other subjects of ee mer! ANYONE CAN LEARN AT HOME 
reproductions ut up as above describe 
rien: tea: TO DRAW AND PAINT FROM NATURE 
o x m Art Museum and State teaching for 20 years develont 
: . e- Prepaid Prices of Large Full Color Pictures method that elves tree form and color in monthe lnctart 
; ise oe pli 7 7 (Each picture mounted and enclosed in folder containing study material) school class faster than school attendance. sums 
roma Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects pieoohane 35 cents each ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July to Nov. 
4ormore “ “ “ “* 4s *  seeeeess-30 cents each rea tg ee See 
4 o sean 15 or more “ A ee ng és ... 25 cents each A. K. CR ° Pp Gecnaetss 
Prepaid Prices of Full Color Miniatures [c—. "7 . cae  pserndpeen 











Same Size as this Picture 7 " . 
(In packages of one dozen of a subject with leaflet containing study material) D 0 You Write Ver se ? 
Less than 5 dozen (5 packages) * .........s++s00+ 25 cents per dozen F. A. O W E N P U BL I S H I N G CO . Why is it that your poems peoaresens S08 a 





5 or more dozen (5 or more packages)* .....20 cents per dozen i vajection eet can toll Fl weather yo oe 

25 or more dozen (25 or more packages)*......15 cents per oe Dansville, N. ¥. — Des Moines, Iowa to sell your pgems, and perha 3 how you may make ther 
oe ° . * ketable. pe f it xamination and re 

100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)*...12 cents per dozen Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif, perpeanio._ My ira foes eriiegel omamian ada 

tional 12 lines or less. Send cash or postal money order with 





but the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken. zeceoeerut experience in writing verses for publication, 


S. E. KISER, 303-Sth Avenue, New York 

















[Order for Miniatures may be made up of one or assorted ee omg Order from Office Nearest to You | . 


m; no stamps or checks. I have had 20 years | 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from past examina- 
tions, with complete answers, these questions 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
i Excellent 


quired, Save preparing test questions, 
Endorsed 


for weekly tests and home assignment. 












by educators and used in schools of all states. 
- + 40c —United States Histo: 
> 2 40e is . ) * 
- 40c ~—Music - - 40c 

40c —Orthography - 40c 

- 40c —Penmanship - , 40c 

- 40c —Physiology - - 40c 

English —Reading - - 40c 

- 40c 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 

4 or more copies, 85c¢ each, 12 or more, 38c 
each, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 


100 or more, 25c each. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 
We are sure these books wil! please you-so sure that we 
willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the books you 
need and enclose your check. If atthe end of 10 days 

ou are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
ooks and we will gladly refund your money. 
FREE Write for our free catalog containing 
¢ sample questions and answers and 
, Other material valuable in your review work. 


WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


28¢ each. 





MUI INDEN,NEBR. 














THE FOX HUNT 


No.7 Homer 


HARMONY OF COLOR 


is essential for 

ART APPRECIATION 

80 Additional Subjects Now Ready 
The series is entitled 
THE DAY MASTERPIECE MINIATURES 
Unquestionably the finest ever published. 
Price 3¢ to 2c in quantity. Write for complete list of 
226 Different Subjects 

Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC, 

Educational Art Publishers 


Dept. N. 8 East 49th St., New York 











25 PHOTOS 


Now Only $1.50 


Absolutely necessary when making application 
for new positions. Send us a good recent photo- 
graph of yourself unmounted, and we will 
mail you 25 photos 2!4x34 inches for only 
$1.50. Not cheap looking photographs but high 
class miniature reproductions. Finished in 
the same way and with the same care as large 
portraits. Orders for less than 25 not accepted. 
WRITE TODAY—Take advantage of the un- 
usualoffer at once. Enclose check or money 
order with your order and we will send photos 
same day your order is received with the orig- 
inal unharmed. 


FULTZ STUDIOS, 
3039 Prospect, Kansas City, Mo. 




















A set of these PERCEPTION STRIPS con- 
Sisting of capitals, small letters and figures 
Printed on heavy, durable cardboard, will 
beautify your classroom and, through the in- 
fluence of good example, will improve the 
handwriting of your pupils. (Size of each 
strip 414 x 2034 inches). 


Complete set sent postpaid, $1.25. 
THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY, 











‘York 





Columbus, Ohio. 


PER 100, Stamping names on key- 
checks. Spare time. Either sex. 
Send 25c for sample and instructions. 
Sees KEE TAG CO., COHOES, N.Y. 
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and is guided in its recommendations 
by the latest and most scientific contri- 
butions of rural psychologists. It ad- 
vocates the maximum employment of 
the state as a taxing unit. It reveals 
throughout a liberalizing attitude and 
tendency which would give both lay- 
men and teachers more voice than usual 
in school administration. 


Other Books Received 


Modern’ Educational Theories. (In ‘The 
Modern Teachers’ Series.’”?) By Boyd H. Bode, 
Professor of Education, Ohio State University, 
Cloth. 365pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 

Farm Projects and Problems for Elementary 
Schools. By Kary Cadmus Davis, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Education, Knapp School 
of Country Life, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 217 _~=sillustrations. Cloth. 549pp. 
$1.40. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Principles of Education. By Philip R. V. 
Curoe, Ph.D., Asst. Professor of Education, 
Hunter College, and Lecturer in Education, 
Columbia University, New York City; author 
of “History of Education.’’ Cloth. 140pp. 
$1.20. Globe Book Company, New York. 

Real Geography and Its Place in the Schools. 
By Harold W. Fairbanks, Ph.D. Cloth. 200pp. 
$2.00. Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

88 Successful Play Activities. Suggestions for 
conducting special play activities in which the 
ecmpetitive element may be introduced. Paper. 


125pp. 60c. Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


Teaching English in the Junior High School. 
By Edward Harlan Webster, Professor of Eng- 
lish, State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., and Dora V. Smith, Instructor in Eng- 
lish, University High School and College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. Cloth. 414 
pp. $2.00. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

The Seats of the Mighty. By Gilbert Parker. 
Edited by William N, Otto, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, Shortridge High School, In- 
dianapolis. (In ‘Appleton Modern Literature 
Series.”) Illustrated. Cloth. 418pp. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York. 

Designing with Wild Flowers. A Textbook of 
Practical Methods for Teachers and Students. 
By Nettie S. Smith. 32 illustrations, Cloth. 


103pp. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
Story-Folk. First Book in ‘Individual Prog- 


ress Reading.’”’ By Ambrose L. Suhrie, Ph.D., 
Professor of Normal School Education in New 
York University, and Myrtle Garrison Gee, In- 
structor in Institute of Education, New York 
University, in collaboration with John Martin, 
Editor of “John Martin’s Book.” Illustrated by 
Mabel Betsy Hill. Cloth. 112pp. 68ce. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N Y. 


Story-Fun. Second Book in “Individual Prog- 
ress Reading.”” By Ambrose L. Suhrie, Ph.D., 
Professor of Normal School Education, New 
York University, and Myrtle Garrison Gee, In- 
structor in Institute of Education, New York 
University, in collaboration with John Martin, 
Editor of ‘John Martin's Book.” Illustrated by 
Mabel Betsy Hill. Cloth. 174pp. 72c. World 
200k Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Story-Friends. Third Book in “Individual 
Progress Reading.”” By Ambrose L. Suhrie, 
Ph.D., Professor of Normal School Education, 
New York University, and Myrtle Garrison Gee, 
Instructor in Institute of Education, New York 
University, in collaboration with John Martin, 
Kditor of “John Martin’s Book,’’ and George H. 
Gartlan, Director of Music in the Public Schools 
of Greater New York. Illustrated by Mabel 
Petsy Hill. Cloth. 256pp. 76ce. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Story-Adventures. Fourth Book in 
ual Progress Reading.” 
Fh.D., Professor of Normal School Education, 
New York University, and Myrtle Garrison Gee, 
Instructor in Institute of Education, New York 
University, in collaboration with John Martin, 
Editor of “John Martin’s Book,” and George H. 
Gartlan, Director of Music in the Public Schools 
of Greater New York. Illustrated by Mabel 
Betsy Hill. Cloth. 319pp. 84c. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Application Photos! $3!" rspreastors. 


$1.50. About 2'6 x 4. Doubleweight. Unmounted ori- 
Erin referred, Originals returned. Folders 5¢ each. 
LINKNER STUDIOS, Dyersville, lowa. 
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“Individ- 
By Ambrose L. Suhrie, 


They Thought I Was Trying 
to be Funny — 





Until I Started to Play — 
Then I Gave Them the Surprise of Their Lives 


HE crowd sat spellbound. Harry had just ing the piano really was. I decided that I would 

played the violin—beautifully. With mock ‘end for the course and practice secretly, Then 
dignity I arose cowd surprise you all, 

“With your kind permission,” I announced, 


Just a Few Minutes a Day 


“The course was as fascinating as a new game 
enjoyed every minute of it. was playing real tunes 
from the start, by note, Reading music was as easy 
as A-B-C! No weary seales, no monotonous exercises, 
no tiresome hours of practicing. Soon I could play 
jazz, ballads, classical music—all with equal ease.” 

You, too, can learn to play your favorite instru- 
ment by this easy ‘at home’’ method that has taught 
almost half a million people. There's nothing marvel- 
ous about it. It's just a common sense practical 
method—so simple you don't have to know the slight 
est thing about music. You find your progress amaz 
ingly rapid because every step is clear and easy to un 
derstand. Just pick out the instrument you want to 
play. The U, S. School of Music does the rest. And 
its cost averages just a few cents a day! 


Free Book and Demonstration 
Lesson 


Our illustrated free book and free demonstration 
lesson explain all about this remarkable method. 
They prove how anyone can learn to play his favorite 
instrument in almost no time. 

If you really want to learn to play——take this op- 
portunity to make your dreams come true. Sign the 


“IT shall now charm you with a piano recital.” 

Everyone snickhered. They were sure I couldn't 
play a note. “Does he really play?” one girl 
asked. “Yes,’”’ Phil laughed, “he plays the Vic- 
trola—beautifully !”’ 

With studied clumsiness, I fell over the piano 
stool. Then I proceeded to pick out “Chop 
Sticks’ with one finger! The crowd laughed, 
This was the dramatic moment for my surprise. 
Dropping the mask of the clown, I struck the 
first sweet chords of Wagner's lovely ‘The 
Evening Star’? from ‘“‘Tannhauser.” 

The laughter died on their lips. The magic 
of my music cast a spell over everyone. As I 
played on with complete confidence I forgot the 
room—the people—everything. I was alone— 
lost in the sheer beauty of the immortal mas- 
ter’s tender melodies. 


The Thrill of My Life 


When the last notes had faded away, there was a 
roar of applause. Then came questions and congrat- 
ulations from my dumbfounded friends—‘tHow long 
have you been playing ¢’’—'‘Who was your teacher?/”’ 








—‘‘Where did you learn? , nat coupon below. Instruments supplied when needed, 
‘I know it is hard cash or credit. U. 8. School of Music, 65 Brunswick 
to believe,’’ replied, Bldg., New York. 
A “but I learned at 
Pick Your home—and without a 
teacher!’’ U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Then I told them 65 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Instrument the whole story. Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Piano Violin “IT have always Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Organ Clarinet wanted to play the Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
Ukulele Flute piano, But I never Special Offer. 1 am interested in the following course 
Cornet Saxophone md a chance to take 
Trombone Harp lessons. Then one day 
Piccolo Mandolin I saw an interesting 
Guitar Cell ad. It told about a 
Hawailan Steel Guitar new, easy way of 
Sight Singing learning musie—right Hlave you above instrument / 
Piano Accordion at home—without a 
Voice and Speech Culture teacher, I. sent for 
Harmony and Composition the Free Demonstra- Name 
Drums and Traps tion Lesson and 
Automatic Finger Control | Booklet. Address 
Banjo (Tenor, Plectrum “When they ar- 
or 5&-String) rived, I was amazed 
to see how eusy play- City State 














The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts “rurns* 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 

Furnished in Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scarlet in single or assorted 
colors as desired. Remembrance poems include ‘‘My Goal,’’ ‘*Character Building,’’ 
**Best O’ Wishes,’’ *‘Reaching theTop,’’ ‘‘YourFlag, Your Workand You,”’ etc. 

Each one carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 

Prices—Size 2°4x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.65; additional ones 14¢ each, Smaller size 
marks, 174x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.45; additional ones 12¢ each. 

Sample Book Marks of both sizea, with order blank showing the ribbon colors, and full 
text of verses, sent on receipt of 4cents. Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose 
Book Marks supplied free with each order and showing their attractive colors, 

Club Orders. When two or more teachers send their orders together a discount of ten 
per cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order, 

If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and g 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 65, 








DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





More entertaining than any game. More help for pupils 

and teachers than anything else thatis known. Send 30 

cents for The THIRD ACT of the American Revolution. 
MERICAN PATRIOTIC LEAGUE, 


7100 Cherokee Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 









Of Speech 


Offers degrees, teacher’s certificate and all 
other advantages of NORTHWESTERN 
| UNIVERSITY. Prepares graduates for 
professional work and for teaching. Four 
year course in public speaking, debate, 
interpretation, dramatics, and prescrib- 
ed college courses. 
A Six-Weeks’ Summer Session. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Address Dean of School 


Campus Box A-11 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
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At Last! “ICTOR HERBERT 


Containing 13 Gems from this Gifted Composer’s Best. 
Known ay namely: Babes in Toyland, Babette, 
Eileen, It Happened In Nordland, Mile. Modiste, 
) Princess Pat, The Ameer, The Enchantress, The Fore 

tune Teller, The Only Girl, The Red Mill, Naughty 
Marictta,Dolly Dollars. The VelvetLady, Wonderland 


This beautifully printed volume contains 56 pages, full 
sheet music size, bound for durability, all copyrighted, 
never before published in folio form, with autographe 
vation photo on attractive cover. Biography of Victor Herbert by one 
‘ of his intimate friends. The Victor Herbert Estate has at last released the worksof 
this beloved author at popular price, so that his millions of admirers can have 
this collection of song-treasures. Usually sold at 50* per song. $7.50 worth of 
Herbert music printed from the same plates can now be had for $1.00. 


| Ifyou cannot get this from your music dealer, send $1.C0 and this coupon to 


K & SONS, 1650 Broadway, New York City 


M. WITMAR 
_— ; "MARK 'K and WHITE SERIES Dept, HA 
ea geaaaaanae capes Lencloseone dollar for which please 
Name ___. mail me, post-free, the Folio of Selec- 
Address 











tions (words and music) from fifteen 
famous Victor Herbert light operas. 
SON LO ee 
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Just How 
Big a Man 
Are You? 


Find Out This Summer 
This Is Your Opportunity 
ERE’S a real job for 


men teachers this sum- 


mer. An international or- 
ganization is Opening up a 
big, new field which will 
give you an opportunity to 
test yourself . . . to prove to 
your own satisfaction just 
how big a man you are. Va- 
cation work which capital- 
izes on all your schoolroom 
training at an income easily 
doubling that of the teacher 
right from the start. And an 
opportunity to qualify for a 
permanent position if you 
desire. 

All that we require 1s 
earnest effort and full time 
on your part. We will give 
you training invaluable in 
any position. Coach you and 
start you to work. You must 
be between 20 and 35 years 
of age. Send the coupon 
now . today, together 
with a letter giving us full 
details as to experience and 
ambitions. 

Only a Limited Number will be 


Accepted. Applications con- 
sidered in order of Receipt. 


Mail Coupon Now... Today _ 








C. SEYMOUR JONES, Mer. 
46-B West Oak St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me free, and absolutely with- 
out obligation on my part the details of your 
new Summer Money-earning Opportunity. 


My name-__.__.. SARE es 
Address 

I am teaching in 

My position is Age 
years of teaching experience 


I have haa 


My school closes-.---—---—-—-—------- 
C1 Interested in Summer Work only. 

(1 Interested in Permanent Position. 
(OI own an automobile. 

C11 do not own an automobile. 
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| settled by the French in 1750, but pre- 
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Death of Dr. Judson 


Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, president 
emeritus of the University of Chica- 
go, died in Chicago March 4. - He had 
been identified with the university 
since its founding in 1892, as profes- 
sor, dean, president (1907-23), and 
president emeritus. His fine execu- 
tive ability was largely responsible 
for the great development of the uni- 
versity under his administration. Dr. 
Judson also served as chairman of the 
China Medical Commission, director of 
the American Commission in Persia, 
member of the General Education 
Board and of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. In early life he taught in the 
high school at Troy, N. Y., and served 
as its principal; afterward he was pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Minnesota for seven years before going 
to Chicago. He wrote a number of 


| books on history and government, and 


for a time was co-editor of the Ameri- 
can Historical Review. 


A Scientific Benefactor 


One of the great chemists of recent 
times, and a leader in education, Dr. 
Ira Remsen, died March 4. For fifty- 
one years he was connected with The 
Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more, from 1876 to 1913 as professor 
of chemistry, from 1901 to 1912 as 











president, and since as emeritus. For 
forty years he edited the American 
Chemical Journal. In recognition of 
his many notable contributions to 
chemistry, he received the _ highesi 
honors from universities and learned 
societies. Dr. Remsen produced sac- 
charine, a coal-tar product five hun- 
dred times sweeter than sugar, and | 
available as a substitute for it. For 
this he sought no patent or money, | 
though he might easily have made a | 
fortune from this one discovery alone. | 


The “Soo Line” 


Many of the railroads of our country 
have nicknames by which they are pop- 
ularly known so that very often the 
real name of the railroad is entirely lost 
sight of. One of these lines is that 
nicknamed the “Soo Line.” So _ well 
known has this appellation become that 
the company has adopted it as a trade- 
mark and by combining the initials “S” 
and “L” has made the monogram re- 
sembling the dollar sign now used on 
all its equipment. It was in 1883 
that the Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Atlantic Railroad Company was organ- 
ized to provide Minneapolis with a rail 
line by way of Sault Ste. Marie to the 
Atlantic Coast, furnishing a_ direct 
route to Europe for Minneapolis flour. 
Later the Minneapolis and Pacific 
Railroad was built by the same group 
of men and the two lines consolidated. 
The name then became Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Sault Ste. Marie and it was 


almost immediately nicknamed the 
“Soo.” 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, was 


vious to that had for many years been 
a meeting and trading point for the 
English and French fur traders. The 
French gave the place its name, mean- 
ing a leap or fall. It is at this point 
that the original line connects with 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, thus 
carrying passengers through Canada 
to the Atlantic seaboard. 


UNIVERSITY:/OREGON 


A far Western 

4| Summer School, Close 
to the Mountains and 
the Sea! 


Offers 125 courses 

in 20 schools and 
departments, with 
a distinguished 
resident and vis- 
iting faculty 
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vantages of a pencil sharpener es 

in your classroom unless it is cation! 

especially adapted to school their } 

work. Automatic Pencil gle 
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York to Los Angeles. There for two 
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1... everywhere are there ar 
enthusiastically endorsing sold in t 
moving pictures for the class- at yen 
. year: 

om. Geography — History — a book it 
Civics—any subject becomes in- ol : 
teresting and absorbing to other- above all 
wise disinterested pupils when fe ooyme 
illustrated with moving pictures. ing is worth a hundred hearings, fhe last 5 
Wherever movies have been asa leading educator says. w og 
applied to school work, new en- The DeVry standard portable clothes, p: 
thusiasm—clearer understanding motion picture projector is espe- J "oney, in 
larattendancehasresulted; cially adapted for classroom use. you neal 

INoviles stimulate the desire to It is compact and easy to carry. - 

lcarn. Children remember what With a standard projector the Do 
they learn this new way. One see- films of the world are available for vena d 
te toshow. Write today forour f joing ly 

‘ree booklet on visual education. f Preparatio 

from $50 1 
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“Well Jane, It All Depends 
On You.” 
By Olive E. Hill 


T was Friday afternoon. Winding 

Fork School was just closing for 
the summer vacation. It had been a 
long, hard year. Much of the time the 
weather had been very disagreeable,— 
in fact winter seemed to have crowded 
spring completely off the calendar. 

For weeks many of the pupils had 
been counting the days until this Fri- 
day afternoon would arrive. It was 
here at last. Nearly four months’ va- 
cation! The very thought of it filled 
their hearts with joy. Automobile 
rides, fishing trips, the old swimming 
hole and a hundred other places of al- 
lurement flitted through their minds in 
rapid succession. Miss Jane Gray had 
been their teacher at Winding Fork 
for two years. In their estimation she 
was Perfection personified. Her win- 
some smile, her youthful appearance 
and the interest she displayed in their 
petty problems made her the most pop- 
ular teacher they had had in years. 

She, too, was glad vacation had 
come. She needed a change from the 
monotonous routine of teaching every 
day. Just how she would spend her va- 
cation hadn’t been decided. Her big 
problem was money. It would be four 
months until the next pay check. All 
summer long expenses would go along 
just the same. If she were to get 
ahead in her profession she must keep 
up appearances, buy new clothes, new 
books and do a lot of things which re- 
quires money. 

A few days before, the School Board 
had met and re-elected her for another 
year at a slight increase in salary, but 
that didn’t solve the problem for the 
next few months. 

All of a sudden her meditations were 
interrupted by a flashy little roadster 
ogg came speeding up before the 

oor. 

“Come on,” cried a voice, “lock up 
your troubles and go with me. I will 
take you home.” 

Much to her surprise the driver was 
her old friend and schoolmate, Mary 
Burns, who had taught the year before 
in the next village. 

“Where did you get that car?” was 
her first question. “My, it is lovely! 
Do you really mean to say it is your 
very own? How did you get it?” 

“Yes, it is all mine. You know I 
lave not been teaching this year. 
Last summer when school closed I 
found myself almost bankrupt. I sim- 








ply had to earn some extra money. | 


One day while wondering what I was 
going to do to make ends meet, the 
doorbell rang. You can imagine my 
surprise when Geneva Robinson walked 
in and announced that she was selling 
Bibles, At first I laughed at her and 
said, ‘Selling Bibles! Why, everybody 
has a Bible.’ ” 

“*Yes, that’s true,’ she replied, ‘but 
there are nearly five million Bibles 
sold in the United States alone every 
year. The HOLY BIBLE has two thou- 
sand years of Good Will back of it and as 
a book it will always be the World’s Best 
Seller. I have cleared nearly $80 so far 
this week and expect to earn at least $800 
above all expenses this summer.’ 

“To make a long story short I decided 
to travel with her and sell Bibles. During 
the last year I have had the best time of 
my life. I have traveled in six states, lived 
in the best hotels, bought a lot of new 
clothes, paid for this car and have a little 
money in the bank. I am going to do for 
you what Geneva has done for me,—teach 
you how to sell Bibles.” 


“Do you think I can do it?” 


“Well, Jane, it all depends on you. If 
you will make up your mind that you are 
going to succeed, will make the required 
Preparation and then work, you can earn 
tom $50 to $100 a week very easily. 

‘Buxton-Westerman Company guaran- 





tees every teacher they employ, at least | 


$150 a month to start. If you make more, 


you get it. Many of their Representatives | 


earn over $100 a week. 
Write to Mr. R. C. Buxton, 21 West 
m Street, Chicago, and tell him you 
want to sell the NEW INDEXED BIBLE. 
€ used to teach school himself and he 
hows how to help teachers succeed. 
h Don’t delay, but write to-night. I will 
lelp you earn enough money to buy a car 
like this.” Adv. 


rooms through A. J. Barash, Secretary 

ga Hotel — a 

sity Street eattle,—specifying the D Y, E. W. d 

price room desired, the number in Oo ou ver on er 

party, and possible date of arrival. No 

deposit is necessary. Why some teachers have larger classes and are more success- 
3. If planning to go to Alaska, Hono- ful than others? Do you realize that the greatest teachers are 

lulu, Mt. Rainier National Park, Mt. h h ; b d ” 

Baker, or make any other side trip, those who never cease to be students: 

nie wy sat 4 pe sam met i This is the age of specialization and the specialist is earning 
ee fully double or more the salary of the musician with only a 

will have proper authority get in touch - ‘ ic field 7 

with inquirer immediately. This is general knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing 

very eS = — very rapidly. 

tions are rapidly being booked. ; P baal lait ‘ ; 
These suggestions are offered in More money is being spent every year for music. The sal 

order that everyone interested in at- aries now being paid to school music teachers are attracting 

tending the convention may have com- men and women of high standing and the methods of Public 

plete and reliable information just as School Music are fast becoming standardized and improved. 

soon as possible, so as to make plans : : 

and avoid possibility of disappoint- Prepare yourself for something better with one of the follow- 

ment. ing courses. Study at your convenience by means of the exten- 

. oan ; sion method with an accredited school. 

In an English school the experiment 

was made of glazing the windows of NORMAL PIANO, HARMONY, HISTORY OF MUSIC, ADVANCED 

one of the classrooms with glass which COMPOS'TION (credited towards the Bachelor’s Degree), STUDENTS’ PIANO, 

permits the passage of trager agg VOICE, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, EAR TRAINING and SIGHT SINGING, 

rays, and it is reported that the : VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, or REED ORGAN. 

boys, 9 to 11 years of age, gained 3 

pounds more in weight and a half inch Write for copies of music on approval and complete information. 

| more in height than a similar group of : oo 

boys in a classroom with windows of Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificates Granted 

ordinary glass. The children exposed ; vet 

to the ultra-violet rays were found also By Authority of the State of Illinois 

to have 8.63 per 7. —_ oe 

matter in their blood, and their schoo ° ° ° ‘ i 

Giimiehes wan 37S per cont better — University Extension Conservatory, 389 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

School Life. 
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Seibert School Souvenirs 


Elegant Gifts From Teacher to Pupils at Close of School 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


10orless - - - $1.25. Additional ones - 9 cents each. 
Add 2 cents to each souvenir if photos are wanted. 
Don’t confuse our souvenirs with the cheap printed kind. Ours 
are steel engraved in colors. 


Seibert Souvenirs have been distributed by teachers to pupils all over the 
United States during the last twenty-six years. Today they are more popular 
than ever. {| Each year we bring out a new design. This year we have 
something just a little better than ever before. Send a 2c Stamp for Samples 
of different styles. {| It is not necessary however to have samples before 
ordering as thousands of teachers send us orders without seeing samples and 
we positively please them or refund their money. 

We pay the Postage on all of our merchandise. {| A transparent Envelope 
is furnished for all of our Souvenirs FREE. 

PHOTO SOUVENIRS We furnish these souvenirs with or without 
: * photo of teacher or schoolhouse. If photo 
souvenirs are wanted you must send us your photo and we will make a small 
photo for each souvenir. We can copy a large or small photo or from a group 
but if you want the best results, send us a good, 
clear photo—one that is not too small. Your pho- 
tograph will be returned uninjured. Photos are 
guaranteed to be first class and will not fade. 
Kodak pictures copied. If photo is not desired, 
a neat, appropriate design will take its place. 
REMITTANCE must accompany all orders. Send 
P. O. or Express Money Order or Registered Let- 
ter if possible. Personal check accepted only 
when other forms of remittance are impossible. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR NO 27 Souvenir No. 27 is different in design and 
° * entirely new in style. This steel engraved 

souvenir illustrated above, is the very latest. The cover is of heavy pebbled stock and is engraved 

(not printed) in beautiful colors. The first page contains appropriate quotations. On three of the 

pages appears a splendid poem entitled “Close of School,” appropriately illustrated, written espe- 

cially for this souvenir. On the third page we print for you the following: name of school, dis- 

trict number, township, county and state. Also name of teacher, scholars and school board. We 

also print the grades and county superintendent if you wish them. Souvenir is bound with a silk 

cord as shown in engraving. Size of souvenir is 314 x 6% inches, contains 12 pages. 

You will like this souvenir. Its simplicity, its expressiveness, its downright beauty—all combine STAMP PHOTOS 
in making it a most popular one. You cannot go wrong in specifying it. Send we sng, Pt st we 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Box A, DOVER, OHIO rece Yetiened Aininjuced 








SOUVENIR NO. 27 








N. E. A. Suggestions 


Teachers who are considering a trip 
to Seattle for the N. E. A. convention 
(July 3-9), and plan, as most will, to 
combine with this journey one of many 

OR 


possible vacation trips, are advised to: 

1. Write the N. E. A. Publicity Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington, for special 
descriptive booklets showing possible 
routes to and from the convention, side 


: . TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
plies mae ca 2 on FROM A RECOGNIZED SCHOOL 


tion of this nature. : 
2. Make tentative reservations for 
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H enrollment. In addition, the winne r 
School Journalism of the first national prize will be fi 


Eleven hundred boys and _ girls, given a trip to Washington and a gol 
workers on the editorial and business | watch, and the winner of the seconj 
staffs of school papers, were in attend-|and third prizes will receive gol; 
ance at the third annual convention of | watches. Prizes are also awarded t 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso-|teachers writing the best safety le. 
ciation, held at Columbia University, sons; $500 and a trip to Washingto 
New York City, in March. The visit- | for the first, and $300 and $200 to th 
ing journalists ranged in age from 11|second and third respectively, by 
years to the later teens. They were|without the Washington trip. Th | 
given welcome by representatives of|contest closes May 6. | 
the University and New York news- —— 
aerate, Sew 2 eee Gm paper Millions for Education 
making, visited the plants of two big ; 
metropolitan dailies, and, dividing in-| New York State provided, throug} 
to groups, heard addresses from both |action at the recent legislative Ses. 
educators and newspaper men. sion, for $16,500,000 additional stat 

The importance of school newspaper-|aid for public schools this year. j 
dom, both to the delegates and to the | this approximately $10,000,000 will gy 
communities of which they were a/|to the benefit of New York City. Thi 
part, was a note struck frequently by | brings the total amount which the stat 
speakers. The school press was treat-|will spend during the next fiscal yea 
ed as a subject for serious technical |for education up to $82,500,000,—this 
study, an end in itself, as well as a|as compared with $9,000,000, th 
training for the staffs concerned. amount of state aid as recently as 191) 

Three hundred and_ seventy-seven}. This is considered one of the mos 
publications from forty-two states,|important educational measures «. 
Hawaii and Alaska were entered in| acted by the state in several years ani 
the competition and first prizes were|embodies the recommendations mak / 
awarded in thirteen classes with spe-|by the so-called Friedsam Commission, 
cial prizes and honorable mention for | This was a body of citizens appointe) 
other publications. two years ago by Governor Smith, for 
———_— od —— of wee 3 the — of a. 

: school finances throughout the state, 

Highway Essay Contest When the bill was first presented it 

The Highway Education Board, Wil-| provided for an appropriation of 

pes , lard Building, Washington, D. C., an-| eighteen and one-half millions. By de. 
nounces its sixth annual safety cam-|creasing the amount two millions th 

6 paign and essay contest among the|legislative leaders figured that the 

Now She Us a Doctor elementary pupils of the country. Aj}amount could be raised without 1¢ 
gift of $6,500 from the National Auto-|sorting to a proposed gasoline tax or 

6 6 6 mobile Chamber of Commerce will be|other additional imposts. Two years 

of Surgical Chiropody with expended in prizes. There will be, ago the special provision for rural 
four hundred and thirty-eight cash| schools was looked after and the pres 
° prizes and the same number of gold, ent measure is intended to help solv 

a4 Practice of $6500 a Vear silver and bronze medals distributed |the matter of city school finances, In 
among the states in proportion to the|2ddition to the amount appropriate 

elementary school enrollment. The|for this year the bill calls for in. 




















Sante 


























A school teacher for ten years, her salary had increased from approxi- first prize for a pupil in each state will creased payments during following 
mately $900 to $1800 per year. Her dissatisfaction with the limited be a gold medal and $15, and the sec- years and provides for a general reor- 
opportunities of school teaching, vague at first, at last crystallized ond prize is a silver medal and $10.| ganization of the state’s method of al- 
into a determination to do something else—something in which the Third prizes of bronze medals and $5 | lotting hpi to the localities for edv- 
same unstinted application would bringgreater remuneration. She was vary in number in proportion to the |cational purposes. 

surprised when a friend, the family physician, suggested Chiropody, = aT 


“That never occurred to me,” she said; “I am not sure I would be 


interested in it.” Then this friend explained that Chiropody was an 

excellent profession to enter for several reasons: P / A % 
“First, the educational requirements—an accredited high school 

diploma, or its equivalent, and a two year course leading to the de- 


gree of Doctor of Chiropody—will always limit the number of prac- Yo ur W ay to 
titioners. The profession will never be overcrowded. 

“Second, the practice of a Doctor of Surgical Chiropody so lucrative, because, as a ; ; 
tule, only people of means are patients. In the matter of ethics, the profession of Sur- Hi eal th and H ap )P Iness iN 


gical Chiropody is on the same plane as, let us say, Dentistry. 

“Third, the practice would be builded on the sound basis of professional knowledge. 
Your opportunity for success is definite. And it is not subject to the whimsical in- 
fluence of others. You open your own office; you develop your practice through pro- 
fessional skill; you are independent. 

“The preeminent school for the teaching of Surgical Chiropody is the Illinois Col- 
jege of Chiropody, located in Chicago.” 

The Illinois College of Chiropody has been established for fifteen years. It was or- 
ganized and placed on a high plane of educational efficiency by prominent educators 
and members of the Illinois Pedic Association. The College owns its buildings and 
equipment. It is located in one of the finest districts of Chicago, close to the noted 
Newberry Library, a stone’s throw from the so-called Gold Coast—home of many 
millionaires, a five minute walk from Lake Michigan and the famous Drake Hotel. 


The curriculum, which was formulated by a number of prominent physicians and 
surgeons, is comprehensive. The course of study covers a period of two scholastic 
years and includes many hours in clinic classes. 

Clinical training is of the utmost importance and, because of its location in Chicago, 
the College has an inexhaustible supply of clinical subjects. The authorities of the 
Illinois College of Chiropody are always glad to help the student obtain employment 
that will defray, in whole or in part, her living expenses. There are hundreds of suc- 
cessful graduates of this College—for the success in this profession is not an exception 
—it is usual. 

If your salary is less than $5000 a year, if you have the spirit to pursue a two-year 
course fitting you for the degree of Doctor of Chiropody, with legal recognition as 
such, then we suggest that you write for our 1927-28 announcement, giving complete 
information. The fall term begins in October. Write now so that you may have time 
in which to consider this important step. 

Should you consider it advisable to obtain the opinion of two or more of the alumni 
of the Illinois College of Chiropody, their names will be mailed with the announce- 
ment. You obligate yourself in no way by writing for this announcement. It will enable 
you to post yourself on the possibilities of entering this profession which is ideal for 
women who can meet the qualifications. 


__. _ CONVENIENT COUPON—MAIL AT ONCE 


| Registrar, ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF CHIROPODY, Dept. 104, 1327 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. ' 
l anon send complete information about your course leading to the degree of Doctor of Surgical | aysroun O ua a 10 N 
ii : 





Nest M Chigan 


In this scenic wonderland are 3000 sparkling 
lakes and streams—-superb bathing—golf, 
tennis, dancing —: flower-fringed woodland 
trails for hiking or horseback riding—brac- 
ing air, water-washed by three great lakes. 
Come this summer for the happiest, most ex- 
hilarating vacation you’ve ever had. 


Reduced Fares: All transportation lines offer 
special reduced summer fares to all resort 
centers. Write for free copy of West Mich- 
igan Vacation Directory. It tells where to 
go—what to see. 








Michigan Tourist & Resort Association 
Dept. N.I. 5, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





ropody- I understand this request involves no obligation. 





| Signed | 


Address | 
| OS SS A a 
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ty. This p Beth TREN ae 
a a P-PAEACHER, I can’t find number 3!” Child- > \ 
00,—thi ish unformed minds—ready for training— mm, \ 
100, the but spending their time instead trying to re be OP 
as 1919 find missing pieces dropped from torn envelopes. i \ | rac 
slg Why waste those precious moments with Builders \ eo lates 
ears ani put up in envelopes that are easily frayed and torn — - “4 : 
ns mat -» after a few days service? THe S i 
Ba ™ 
— Yes, Bradley Builders are boxed. Moreover, the Pree 
Lp pointed “ 
mith, for boxes are made extra strong to last as long as ~< 
natter of pieces themselves. Every set is easy to use, (the — 
he state, pieces are simply brushed off the desk into the — 
— ; box) and easy to keep intact. To save your time— > <r 
By de. to make your work a success insist on Bradley’s a eS 
lions the Boxed Builders. Sar ae 
od : Write for catalog A—a treasure house of ideas for ‘ 
e tax or the primary teacher. 
VO years 
vf on Ji] Embeco Perception Cards— Colored Tablets for Number —- ~~ more dificult probleme. | Print. 
P S é Ss 0 ra Ca 
elp solv: | for Number Work Work stock and packed in a substantial box. 
nees, hh Price per box $.40. 
ropriated 
for in I Self Verifying Number Cards 
following 
ral reor a 
od of al | 
for edu 
8345—This box contains strong pasteboard 
Se ] tablets, one inch in diameter, circles and 
———T squares, assorted in six colors. They make 
an interesting way of teaching numbers 
| and color in the primary grades. Price per 
box $.25. 
8290—Twenty-five perception cards print- : : 
l ed on one me vith dendne designs ps on cs — gorge seat 
the reverse side the same problem in nu- i er ee eae Sow Velen 
}|{ merals. The pupil first counts the domi- Fitch Number Cards combining number matching examples in 
noes and later gets the same combination addition and subtraction in numbers 1-10. 
. from actual numbers. The cards are strong There are 25 slotted cards, printed two 
in I manila stock size 67% x 10 inches, and the om a ta a — and numerals 
domino dots are printed in dark green ink, Pri ted ge Saat are with Byes aon 
one inch in diameter, so that they are eas- F i poardce Pasion gy lla > stock and put up 
I ily discernible from all parts of the room. in a partitioned box. Price per box $.40. 
he combinations rin from 1 to 10. Put eye 
up in durable box. Price per box $.75. Bradley’s Initial Blend Phonet- 
4 ic Word Builder No. 1 











| Graded Self Keyed Examples 8019—An interesting method for exercises 


in addition and subtraction. Combinations 
1 to 9 inclusive. On one side of the card 
the problem is presented in sample pic- 
tures of children or animals with the same 
problem in numerals on the reverse side. 
The characters can be readily seen from 
all parts of the room. 36 cards in a strong 
box. Price per set $.60. 
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The very latest findings of investigators in 
arithmetic were used in grading these 


cards. The figures are small, units, tens, Bradley’s Drill Cards for Num- 
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nr sont gas Mag thousands being employed b Work 
freely. ey may be used in any grade as er Ork. : P ‘ 
| an index of the degree of proficiency, and : ;, 8258—Especially designed for use in those 
offer : 8268—For rapid drill systems using the initial Blend rather than 
sort by po gate = the ~ .~ and 4th oni work in the simple the family idea in teaching phonics, al- 
® h | -” ce gy agen 7 a omeenee processes of numbers though it may be used with any system. 
lich- are withi ose grades. ; you will find this set No. 1 consists of five slips, one for each 
eto | The variety of progressively different prob- entirely satisfactory. short vowel which may be used as soon as 
j lems offered encourage the pupil and hold There are 45 different the sound of the vowel has been taught, 
his interest. combinations in addi- two disks around which the slips may be 
tion ' Five sets: 8373—addition. 8375—sub- tion, subtraction and grouped, one hundred thirty-five vowels 
traction. 8374— multiplication. 8376 — a _ multiplication. The each blended with a consonant and an am- 
. long division. 8377—short division. examples are graded ple supply of single letters with which to 
I Price each $.60. from simple combinations such as one and build words. Price per box $.30. 
I MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY — SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
nN BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
| CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agts., KANSAS CITY: Hoover Brothers, Agts., 
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SASS PINS ARING 


‘Showing your‘letters and vear in ong 
Ofmore colors of Hard Enamel 
No. C 8 Each Dozen 
BO" Siate +12 $1.25 

ae 4 20 


get's, “26 2:50 QZ 
Roll.Goid 45 _ 4.25 
10K.Gold 1:45 14.60 
pie th Lie rade 


Educational Notes 


Japan’s one university for women has 

| i I an enrollment of seven hundred. 
. The Chicago Art Institute will erect 
this year a $360,000 building for the 
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boys and girls, and one which has con- 

sistently maintained a very high level Teach 

of interest and quality, is celebrating - 
this year the hundredth anniversary of Summ 
its founding. A long record of in- Lez 
fluence in uncounted thousands of Begin Today—Write for 1 my FREE BOOK, | a: Plan to spe 
homes. ee time, “Wilt t rite for my rehEE ‘s OOK, Sind oe nce he 

come a Good Penman.” It contains specimen echnica! 
Milk is supplied children during the SE rise how otheramasiored ponmarshiy brie] pacers a 
morning session of school in forty-two aye. Write today for book, Sane omyPe I tural draftin 
cities and fifty-four villages of New F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, USL I ingto fit yo 
familiar with York. The purpose is threefold: To onda 
build up undernourished children, to = = 
the classics? supplement the breakfast of children nag 
who have little appetite for the early cue. cussa, NeEest 26 
home meal, and to teach children to enarennrty, fnmcemrvenioe 


The “101 Famous 
Poems” is one of the 
best collections of 
standard and modern 


drink milk. The service is paid for by 

about 75 per cent of the children. 
Children of Porto Rico are taught to eh 

speak, read, and write in both the 1OBFucton St. ‘comocve vemneauess NEWYORK 


Spanish and English languages. More 
efficiency in English than in Spanish, CLass RINGS AND PINS 





Eng lish verse pub- in both speed and thought getting, was Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE practice 
pen Seay. shown in a recent test of reading abili- sheoners Vian sce 5 


ties of pupils in Vieques. The super- more, $1.50 each, ‘Sterling silver, Sample 
visor states that more intensive work loaned class officers. Special orders filled, 
is done in English than in Spanish, | Metal Arts Co.,Inc. 7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N.'. 
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Lindsay and Markham. and emphasis is placed upon outdoor TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, — Washington,DC 
garden practice. — 
. Dr. Charles A. McMurry of Peabody 
In vl durable service College, Nashville, Tennessee, weil Pa HO carp Lettering 
binding only 25c. known as a teacher of teachers and as Fascinating work. Pays $50 to $200 week ee 
a writer, recently observed the fiftieth I A Sern white pie ea me, 
anniversary of his work as an educator. iF ieee Rind, 174: a aia, 
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school Piano. ET EE re "Bend me particulara about positions mark 


O 1 should like to know more about your special 
\ offer to schools and teachers on the Cable Midget pp 
Upright. 173 Stimson, The Lewis institute, Detroit 
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'March, a deserved tribute to his un-! 
| tiring and enlightening service is paid | 








by Leo M. Favrot, field agent of the’! 


| General Education Board. 


From May 1, 1920, to June 30, 1926, 
there were built in New York City 210 






Are 


elementary, high and _ special school 
fon hi buildings providing 254,714 sittings, 
vi id H ul! / tg . i: Se | 
— arn Qui of Schools William J. O’Shea. ppro-| Y 
ae Le chly at ftom priations for school buildings during ou 








Right now there is a big demand for trained commer- 
cial Artists. Salaries range from $50 to $250 a week 
and over. Without any previous ability YOU can now 
be prepared to enter this interesting ‘“‘big-money”’ 
field. Free booklet tells how you learn quickly through 
a remarkably easy home-study method and how you 
ean earn even while you learn. Write for the book 
and details of our Attractive Offer today—NOW! 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 425E, 1115~—15th St.,N.W. Washington, D.C. 


Sud 





Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ “The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ ‘‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘“‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 


| 
this period were $161,434,200. 


At the Dallas meeting of the Depart-| 
ment of Superintendence, National | 
Education Association, a gold watch| 
chain of forty-eight links, one from each 
of the forty-eight State Teacher Asso- | 
ciations, was presented to Dr. A. E. 
Winship of Boston, Mass., in recogni- 


Keep abreast pe of his noe service in the cause of 
e ° education. rs. Cora Wilson Stewart 
in your subject of Kentucky made the presentation 


speech. 


The total enrollment at Columbia 
University for the current academic 
year is given by the registrar as 35,229, 
an increase of 1,582 over last year. 
Students at the summer session num- 





tary Grades,”’*“The Junior bered 13,219, and Teachers’ College 
High School © —e gi 
ene to = “  cheneremlg ete g yt had a registration of 5,320. In addi-| 







| Job 
y ie Satisfied? 
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manding credit ministration and Supervi- tion to the enrollment given above 
— pon A oggaaaa —_ there are 9,600 following courses away 
dbase from the University for which no aca- Courtesy of Leslie's \ 
Begin any time demic credit is given. copyrighted, BN! 


The University of Chicago 

















A “permanent tenure” law affecting 








$1140 TO $3300 YEA 


















SSEllis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS _— ~~ — ~ ogg | 
“ of Indiana Marc ° e law is de- Ww _- Oe 
| oe ie th Y signed to encourage teachers to remain MEN : OMEN 18 UP 7 Franklin Institute 
ase Ged 24 ear é iable ti i i ition:| RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) Dept. J242 
en le an appreciable time in a given position; 
York (i © 7K to protect them from political scheming MAIL CARRIERS—CLERKS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES Rochester, N. Y. 
A nd and personal whims of board members; POST OFFICE CLERKS.—RURAL CARRIERS 4 Bush to me, entirely free of 
. ° charge, ( a fu escription 
> Srecial to give them a chance for a hearing) BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS — sisissistaniiectetigin 
Teachers pecia and proper consideration when a board These positions are not hard for teachers to get because of their education - san oat gc ys PR yal Ab >< 
J Summer Course decides that it desires to cancel an “in- and training. Country residents and City residents stand equal chance, Ex- the U. S. Government Joba now ob 
, fti . k definite tenure” contract. pac 9 eg apr sn Samm politi- tainable, 
Learn Drafting in 6 Weeks. Vol Citi , Junker Clube t é o”_Rallway Postal Clerk ($1900-$2700) 
OOK, lo F rst peraeorad happy woele in Chicago Ra immmen, ; olunteer 1t1zens , nt u Ss O GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS a on. ° - ae (33300-82100) 
uring k: t sures 3 profitable study. Chicago ¢ - r 
pack dae Technical “Gallkeca tains eae lnniesting college. offers | the number of 130 have een organized | oe ne - bcs gan Tear off and ¢®?@ Rura Mail Phot ig ($2100-$3300) 
hip, by the roa = seers six oe ee course 4 — | in Wayne County, Mich., and each has mail it today—now, at once. Clork ($1140-$1860) 
Y It! ntals—advanced machine, engineering o chitec- - * a sali tis teas 
to pey pat aia’ deating. "Specially adaptable for teachers expecting drawn up a code of morals. P Meetings | Do It 2 cert ag 
ee yg en ope Abcgsed ues. | are held once a week during school | epeteetions aes scene fume 
. 4 ertile field. nivers . : ; r 
insane © grade, individual instruction, Halt day sessions. Enjoy hours, me _ assigned to cet in yourgetting & big paid: 7° 
. icago’s vacation opportunities balance o lay. ome tain uties an t ere are committees - his Address . 
U h hool cl . Last istration day July 5 ’ be Government Job. aa . 
. Ca, Write today Saree Hed velza rho on health, hand washing, grounds, A Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 
Dept. TE-95 mao . safety patrols, library, hall, step clean- 
118 East 26th St. ° 9 ae ’ 
chicece ChicagoTechnical College ing, etc. Emphasis is placed upon good 
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citizenship in every relationship of life. 


An experiment to determine whether | 
shorter hours will benefit school chil- 
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. =~ dren both physically and mentally will 
J (Leamcither ofthese big pay professions be gp ee “. gr i . 
e modern East t as authorizec e Ci choo 
t FREE practical business men. Entirely different from ° at | s - me 
yo lettersia old “‘book course” methods. Simple, Direct, tion contended that long school hours | 
hield, 12 0! Moderate cost, WRITE TODAY. Box 22. might be responsible for unusual , 
rs EOKMEUEVRDUM Gian ilaibea | fatigue and for children being under- Why be idle three to 
f weight. Under the experimental plan — 
ester, N.Y . children in the first two grades will at-| five months in the iol 
TEACHER, Act as field representative. Inter- tend school three and one-half hours a | when you can easily 
e est parents in speech correction for : A ° e 
children afflicted with stammering, day and those in the third grade five | create a leasant OsI- 
o by WANTED =, er Tne gl = hours. Six hours a day heretofore | : Pp Pp Ss 
“¢ f ies them to America’s oldest and foremost school. have been required of all pupils. tion for yourself and 
ROOMS oo ae 9 eager E etenpticetpae sre See ee. Dr. Frank M. McMurry retiring - . 
PCat tne canincent paemente- | after twonty-olght years of service at Do this for the at the same time con 
nt, Con as Pleasant, Worth Wile and area’ quetts 2¢| Teachers College, Columbia Univer- Children and fer a blessing on the 
sf teachers’ cooperative plan. sity, had many wise things to say in an or Yourself. : 
ation |} THELEWIS INSTITUTE, 176 Stimson Ave., Detroit, Mich.| address given at the dinner which was f f children of your com- 
nd held in his honor. One of the best was munity. 
all this: “As I see it, therefore, the great- 
ington, .(. igh School Course est test of a teacher is found in the Start a Pl, d 
aes in 9 Years 7 extent of his friendship with students | r aygroun 
aring the simplified, High | -_ “oo = > Ba a ee —-secure the position of supervisor—and your pay checks will con- 
ma'| [inside two years, Meets all requirements foren: | T a hi rien . “dl ell : _ a tinue thru the summer months when the schools are closed. Hard todo? 
aN trance to college and the leading professions. This— | + ©2C ing includes two factors; one 1s Not at all We'll hel ou— h step by stepi h; d 
ch Fa, thirty-six other practical courses are described in our ¥ | instruction, which is concerned with . Py show you step by step just what to do, 
. AMERICAN SCHOOL knowledge and _ intellectual qualities; . ° 
— 11-567 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.8.1923_ CHICAGO the other is affection or sympathy, Two P teces of Medart Equipment 
Eves , which is concerned with personal rela- make a good start on your playground. Children will flock to it 
witha . aes re —_ will _— € paneer, _ soon funds for 
g silver 5 és | additionalequipment will be forthcoming from your school 
wie ostoffice Position Chicago School of Art Education |’ board, from the parents, from public-spirited merchants, from the 
——— Fh Clerk-Carrier: eniggy Mai alti directed by Kiwanis, Rotary, and other fine associations that have only to be 
~y esc Maggy ian peor img Examina- || JANE BETSEY WELLING—ALFRED G. PELIKAN asked and will respond quickly, pleasantly and generously. 
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Enjoy Your Vacation 


In Fort Collins, Colorado 
—in Summer Study 

Where days and nights are delightfully cool, and the 
nearby mountains inspiring—where association with dis- 
tinguished educators gives mental stimulus. 

Summer school offers Masters’ degrees in Education, 
both general and vocational, under O’SHEA in Educa- 
tion; KNIGHT DUNLAP, Psychology; ELLWOOD, So- 
cial Science; HARRY KITSON, Vocational Guidance; 
President HAROLD FOGHT, Rural Education. Courses 
in the Denver methods of curriculum reorganization given 
by experts in Primary and Junior High School work from 
these schools. Write 

The Colorado Agricultural College 
Summer Session Director 


FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 
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Now YOUR School Can Have 
“Giant” Play Equipment 


How much easier your work would be if you had a well 
equipped play ground! ‘The children busy, happy, healthy 
and easy to manage. No teacher need now do without 
modern play equipment, for we have a plan which solves 
the problem simply and easily. 


FREE---A Helpful Plan for Teachers 


You do not need an appropriation 
from your school board in order to 
havea comp'etely modern playground. 
We have a plan by which teachers 
may obtain the installation of Giant 
equipment, independent of — their 
board—a plan that will meet with 
the hearty approval of both parents 
and officials. It has helped hundreds 
of teachers to get just what they want- 
ed and is becoming more popularevery 
day. Write today for full particulars. 


Coupon Below Brings 

Complete Play Book 

Learn more about the equipment 
offered by the Giant Mfg. Co., 
the world’s foremost manufacturers 
of playground equipment—rings, 

































bars, swings, teeters, see-saws, USE THIS 

merry-go-arounds, combination COUPON 

apparatus, game equipment and / ' 

many others. GIANT MFG. CO., 
8 Council Bluffs, la. 


Mail Coupon Now => 
Giant Mfg. Co., 


Please send me free infor- 
mation about your plan for 
teachers, and your free play- 
ground equipment booklet. 





**Standard of the 
World’’ FY BRIA 9s cerete spo eee Ae 
\ Council Bluffs, la. a 
| . i COLETTE PO OTEIE .5 
"-— = __—a City State. 
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tions and emotions. And the greater 
of the two is the latter; a warm heart, 
leading to strong friendship, is a bigger 
thing in teaching than skill in instruc- 
tion. 


Professor Nathaniel Butler of the 
University of Chicago, whose death 
occurred in March, had filled varied 
positions of responsibility in the uni- 
versity, including those of professor of 
education and dean of the College of 
Education. For six years he served as 
president of his alma mater, Colby 
College in Maine. He had devoted 
fifty-four years to educational work. 


Relationships between the school 
and social work will have a prominent 
piace on the program of the 54th an- 
nual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at Des Moines, 
May 11th to 18th. Some of the sub- 
jects to be discussed are: “What the 


Schools Can Do to Prevent  Delin- 
quency,” “Organization of Parent- 
School Codéperation,” “Mental Hy- 


giene and the School,” and “Industry 
and Education.” 


The thirty-third session of the Sum- 
mer School of New York University 
will open on July 5 and will continue 
for six weeks. Dean John W. Withers 
of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity will again act in the capacity 
of dean of the Summer Schools. A 
total of 312 courses, covering a wider 
field of subjects than formerly, will be 
offered. The faculty will number more 
than 200 and will include leading edu- 
cators drawn from a number of uni- 
versities. 


Governor Henry L. Whitfield of 
Mississippi who died March 18 had 
made teaching his profession up to 
the time of his election as Governor in 
1923. Born in that state fifty-eight 
years ago, he worked on a farm and 
taught country schools during his 
youth. He graduated from Mississippi 
College in 1895, and later studied law, 
but never practiced. He was state 
superintendent of education, 1898 to 
1907, and for the ensuing thirteen 
years was president of the State Col- 
lege for Women. During his governor- 
ship he signed a bill prohibiting teach- 
ing in state-supervised schools that 
man “ascended or descended from a 
lower order of animals.” 


The New York State Department of 
Education offers twenty-five scholar- 
ships of $1,000 each to men and women 
with the requisite trade and technical 
training who desire to enter the teach- 
ing profession. Persons who have been 
awarded these scholarships and who 
complete satisfactorily the prescribed 
one-year resident course in industrial 
teacher training at the State Normal 
School, Buffalo, will be given a life li- 
cense to teach their respective subjects 
in the public schools of the state. Per- 
sons now holding a teacher’s license 
will not be eligible for such scholar- 
ship. Salaries paid to vocational teach- 
ers in the public schools of the state of 
New York range in amounts from 
$1,800 to $8,500 a year. Persons in- 
terested and eligible should write at 
once to the Division of Vocational and 
Extension Education, State Depart- 
ment vf Education, Albany, for appli- 
cation blanks. Applications must be 
filed on or before May 15, 1927. 





High School, Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
° ’ ° , 
Home Study: Typewriting, Normal, Civil Service, 
Law and Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. 
Use your spare time in completing your education. Bulle- 
tin free. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 

24th year, 


9 
ROWN’S Home Study School 2”, ¥<"- 
ness College Course at home. Earn $100 to $200a 
month. Positions for graduates, Free Catalog. 
Dept. N.1., Peoria, Iinois. 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 





Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 

















COSTUMES 


‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for allschool 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 89 years’ ex- 
ence. Forinforma- 
ion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


53 W. Late Street 
Chicage, Ill. 

















A Complete Lantern Slide 
Service for the Classroom 


Write for a free copy of our school Catalog 
No. 30 and information on the following : 
45,000 Educational Slides 
148 Sets for rent or sale 
529 Slides arranged in a Graded set 
from Kindergarten to 8th Grade. 
Science Slides  including— 
Astronomy, Bacteriology, Biology, 
Botany, Chemistry, Geology, 
Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Physics, Zoology. 


Also Quick Service on Made-to-Order Slides, 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. 
203 Victor Bldg. Davenport, lowa 


3,000 























| The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons, etc.,in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface 6x', 
$1.25; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x12 1-2,$4.U0. 
Full directions,ink and sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.0 
perpound, Alsothe Perfect Fountain 
Pen-pencilto use with any Duplicator 
(The Inkograph ) with absolute Gusr- 
antee, Se 1.60, Satisfaction 
Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
















Just show women this exquisite display 
of dress goods, silks, wash fabrics and 

you can’t keep them from buying. \\ 
Men and women agents needed to de- 
vote fullorspare time. Good commis- 
sions. Average $40 to $85 a week. 1000 


samples furnished. Write quickly. 
HE NATIONAL IMPORTING CO. 
Dept. $-31, 569-573 Broadway, N.Y. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to ordef, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 


HISTORY TEACHERS’ SPECIAL 


The March issue of the COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 
BULLETIN will be a History Teachers’ Special. Order 
your copy now. Single copy tencents. March, April and 
May issues for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN, Lock Box 47, Auburn, Indiana. 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 
An opportunity for you to have this very successtt 


school savings system in your own schoolroom. A‘ 
package containing directions and supplies for 

room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on #8 

Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mas. 























TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


ecredited) 
+H 2 offers a three year course in general nurs- 
Lake View Hospital ing to high Tehool graduates over 18. 
Free maintenance and monthly allowance. urses’ home owned 
and operated by ae foe Located on_ beautiful North Side. For 
information write SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1I., 
4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 








PLAYS ; 
Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades an 
Junior High School for classroom or public peciew 
ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, III. 


oa 














DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [22nd year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution managers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, ‘The Profession of Home-Making”, FREE. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicago 





PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents. 
AMSTORFF BROS., Inc. 





101 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass 
EARN $25 WEEKLY 2ii¢ 1 


Is 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. etal 


FREE. PRESS SYNDICATE, 962, St. Louis, Mo 





COOPERATIVE SCHOOL} ” 
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May 1927 


High Lights of the Dallas 
Meeting 


To give an adequate report on the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, held in Dallas, Texas, Feb- 
ruary 26—March 3, is impossible with- 
in available space. We shall have to 
confine ourselves to reflecting a few 
high lights. 

Under the leadership of Randall J. 
Condon, president of the Department, 









Photo by Fisher, San Francisco 
Joseph Marr Gwinn 
President, Department of Superintendence, 1927-28 


a program of constructive merit was 
presented. It dealt very largely in the 
concrete, the definite, the forward-look- 
ing in educational work and avoided 
the generalized type of discussion that 
is sometimes considered “inspirational” 
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sectional meetings—as “Some Phases 
of Education, Old and New” and 
“Problems of Administration and Their 
Solution’—were so treated. Since the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations meets this summer in Toronto, 
it was appropriate that one general 
session should be devoted to “Inter- 
national Goodwill and Understanding.” 


|A morning session was featured by 


seven ten-minute addresses on the gen- 
eral theme “Educational Ideals and 
Their Achievement,” followed by re- 
ports of four important committees. 

A joint meeting of the Superintend- 
ents with the National Society for the 
Study of Education heard speakers on 
“The Curriculum in the Making.” The 
social problems involved when pupils 
leave school early were analyzed in a 
program on “Our Educational Respon- 
sibility for the Lowest Quarter.” Great 
stress was laid upon the curriculum as 
a means (or a hindrance) to the round- 
ed development of the individual. The 
social aspects of education, particularly 
during the junior high school period, 
were emphasized, the controlling point 
of view being expressed by Dr. Charles 
H. Judd of the University of Chicago 
as follows: “The understanding of the 
social order should be the central and 
all-embracing theme of instruction in 
the junior high school.” The problem 
of articulation with the senior high 
school, involving the pervasive effect 
of “archaic college entrance require- 
ments” was considered at length. 

A strong plea was made for a “free- 
dom” in the elementary school which 
would develop power to think and defi- 
nitely help pupils along the way to a 
happy and fruitful life. “Creative edu- 
cation,” sponsored by Harold O. Rugg 
and Hughes Mearns of New York, 
Burton P. Fowler of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, Carleton W. Washburne of 
Winnetka, Illinois, and W. Carson 
Ryan of Swarthmore College, was put 
forward as the most satisfactory pro- 
cedure yet devised for uncovering 
latent abilities, solving the “bad boy” 
problem, and stimulating imagination 


but gets nowhere. Subjects which 
could be dealt with most profitably in 


TRAVEL---We Pay Your Train Fare 
SELL---Earn, Learn and Live Well 


“‘My early life was spent in teaching. I was left a widow with 
two small children. I invested my money and lost—but not my 
courage. 

“It was up to me to get some of my money back; teaching 
afforded a hard grind with limited salary; clerking paid hardly 
living wages. 

“The liberal offer made by the Educators Association appealed to 
me, although an entirely new line to me. With the ambition and 
ability I possessed it was my opportunity to get into business for 


myself, 
I Did! 


“I have worked for the Educators Association for —— years, 
have had steady promotion, and made probably twice as much as 
I could have made in any other work I might have chosen. I 
find my health much improved from walking out in the fresh air. 
Last winter I did not miss one day from the field. Then too, it 
is a pleasure to feel that you are working for yourself and are 
your own time keeper. 

“The company is perfectly reliable and the official force are true 
and perfect ladies and gentlemen of the highest quality. They 
give you what is due you and are always courteous and helpful 
in every way. They truly cooperate with their representatives. 
“IT cannot understand why any one with ambition and energy 
would think of yoing back to stated salaries, there to remain. 
The Educators Association gives value for value received many 
times over, and one may well be proud to represent such a 


worthy organization.” 
(Signed) Mrs. Alice Willey. 


You Can, Too! 


This is your opportunity to go into business for yourself, to become 
independent, to earn, do things, go places, and have! 

We supply the necessary equipment, training, cooperation, help and advice 
and ask only your time and loyalty in return for a generous recompense. 
For instance, Mrs, Alice Willey whose letter appears above, in 90 days 
earned $2767.50. This is an average of $30.75 per day. 

We guarantee you a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ or $210 for 60 
days’ work. We pay your railroad fare. Nothing hazy about this of- 
fer. Our organization has a reputation 
_ Of eleven years’ standing to maintain. 
Our product is the best of its kind. Use 
this coupon. 





and original effort. Freedom of bodily 





Mrs. Alice Willey 
earned $2767.50 in 
9 days,—an aver- 


age of $30.75 daily. 















Educators Association, 


303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

You may send me letters from and pictures of some of the 
young ladies who have traveled and made money as repre- 
sentatives of the Educators Association. 

Name ..... 

Address 
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7 3 Grade Teachers 
4 High School Teachers 
7 College Instructors 


Have Accepted Our Summer-Vacation Plan 







We are interested particularly 
in 2 types of women 


and are seeking 56 more of them 


Wanted 200—signed 144! Fifty-six opportunities are still avail- 
able—for 56 women teachers who want either life-time positions 
with opportunities for important executive positions, or who may 
prefer only congenial and highly profitable summer-after-summer 
work. Please read this notice carefully. Note particularly the 
permanent offer made. Fit the facts to your own ideals and ambi- 
tions. Then decide. 























MAURINE McCLUSKEY 






T A former school teacher who 
These Zz ypes joined the Compton organization 
in order to spend her summer 


traveling and at the same time 
earning money, Her work was 80 
successful that she remained per 
manently with Compton. Today 
she is one of our leading high 
salaried executives. 





In Compton’s great na- 
tional organization there 
are most unusual advan- 
tages offered two types of 
women teachers. Group 
one, teachers whose ex- 
ecutive inclinations give 
them the urge to step 
out of teaching applying 
their valuable experi- 
ences to success in the business 
world. For them we have life- 
long managerial executive work 
that will fulfill their ambitions 
and bring them sizeable salaries. 
Group two, sincere and earnest 
teachers who love teaching and 
are ideally fitted to continue teach. 
ing, but who nevertheless want to combine their summers into profitable 
months with color, travel, new faces and new places. With us, these teach- 
ers can find exceptionally gratifying, money-making summer-after-sum. 
mer work. 


Trained to Earn $200 to $400 a Month 


If you believe that you fit one of the two groups we mention—then grasp 
this chance to find just what you’ve been seeking—and send the coupon 
now. There is no obligation—but time is short—the way is open—the 
quota nearly completed-—and the facts are plain. If your mentai attitude 
is right — success should be certain. For before you actively work for 
Compton we train you carefully, at our expense. You é”ow your duties 
before we ask you to perform them. 





























Corner of Maurine McCluskey’s Office 















Earnings for either group are greater than the classroom offers—$200 to 
$400 per month. The work is delightful —companions the sort 
you'd personally seek. Applicants must be between 25 
and 40 years of age, with teaching and normal or 
college training. Measure your desires now. £ 

Get the facts, quickly please. The coupon Y 
will bring them at once. 















Join us this summer 
Mail coupon now 













F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Dept. 105, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, your Summer Vaca 
tion and Money-earning Plan. 









My name Age 
Address... 


College or Normal 






Years of training 






I am teaching in My position is 





My school closes . 


I have had... years of teaching experience. 
[] Interested in Summer Vacation Plan 


0 Interested in Permanent Position 
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Before school closes 
make sure that next year 
you get Esterbrooks! 


OU know how it is. All year long you can urge the 

economy and the better results obtainable with supplies 
that you know to be superior. All year long your judgment 
may be disregarded. 

But right now next year’s supply lists are being made up. 
Now you can insure easier, more effective work for yourself 
next year by specifying Esterbrooks for all your pupils. 
Insist on Esterbrooks now so that you will not be handi- 
capped again next fall with inferior pens. 


Send for free samples 


of Esterbrook pens for tests and comparison. Send for the 
amazing little folder, ““Now the microscope reveals startling 
differences in pens”, which explains why you get so much 
better service from Esterbrooks. Give your official position 
as well as your full name and address, when you write to 
Dept. C-3. 





' 
| These <<? 556 and No. 1000) are favored by most 






anduriting experts for school use. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 




















DOL TPO FOTO OD BODO Fe) 





IN MY 




















“ARTISTA” WATER COLORS 
For POSTERS and BOOKLETS 


Now is the time when the children love to make garden 


posters and booklets. They find it is fun to color sheets of 
paper then cut vegetables and flowers from them. 


“ARTISTA” water colors are the best for such a study, 
because they make smooth even washes, are strong in color 
but when diluted make delicate spring tints. 

If you are planning a project involving water color problems 
write to our Art Service Bureau for suggestions. Be sure 
to describe it thoroughly and give us your grade and 
official position. 


‘‘ARTISTA’’ water colors are made by the manufacturers 
of ‘‘CRAYOLA’’ crayons and have the same high standard 
of working quality and color strength. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 


G\ East 42™ Street New York. N.Y. 











PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS 





‘ture prosperity of the country and ef- 


movement and freedom of thinking| 
were held to be interdependent. 

The joint committee on behavior 
problems set up by the National Edu- 
cation Association and the National 
Conference of Social Work conducted a 
series of discussions, to be continued at 
the April meeting of the special work- 
ers in Des Moines, at the July conven- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Seattle, and at the World Educa- 
tion Convention in Toronto in August, | 
while at least one of the speakers at 
this convention, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, 
will go to Locarno to speak at the 
August convention of international 
educators who are interested in the 
“new education.” 

The National Education Association 
has decided, after nine years of unsuc- 
cessful knocking at the doors of Con- 
gress, to decentralize its campaign for 
a federal Department of Education. 
The proposal is to be taken to the peo-, 
ple of the country, the Association and | 
twenty-eight coéperating organizations | 
continuing the fight from this new base. | 
“We have become convinced that educa-! 
tion must precede legislation and that 
our program of education must begin 
with our own profession,” said Miss| 
Char! O. Williams, legislative secretary ' 
of the N. E. A. Thirty-four state 
teachers’ associations, all having paid. 
secretaries, have pledged themselves to | 
work for popular support of the plan. | 
However, the Legislative Commission ' 
will not be inactive under its new chair- 
man, Superintendent William M. Da- 
vidson of Pittsburgh, who _ succeeds 
that veteran campaigner, Dr. George D. 
Strayer of Columbia University. 

The Council of the National Educa- 
tion Association has officially opened a 
fund for homes for retired teachers, 
naming the fund for Miss Olive M. 
Jones of New York who has traveled 
throughout the country in ardent sup- 
port of the project. 

In the resolutions adopted at the 
close of the Dallas meeting, the Super- 
intendents promised continued “aggres- 
sive support” of the movement for a 
federal Department of Education, | 
urged a study of taxation for educa- 
tional purposes, and advocated a health 
program “emphasizing in particular | 
personal hygiene and the evil effects of 
narcotics and alcoholic beverages.” 
Other subjects that received attention 








| in the resolutions included: study of 


individual children’s needs; character- 
building and training for citizenship; 
exploitation of children for commercial 
profit; school activities not related to, 
courses of study, introduced by outside 
agencies; school administration as re-| 
lated to politics; the relation of in-, 
creased expenditure for schools to fu- 


fectiveness of its citizens. 

As mentioned in our April issue, Su- 
perintendent Gwinn of San Francisco 
was elected president of the Depart- 
ment for 1927-28. (A telegraphic dis- 
patch on which we relied gave his name 
as J. Montgomery Gwinn; it should, 
of course, have been Joseph Marr 
Gwinn.) Frank D. Boynton of Ithaca, 
New York, was elected second vice- 








High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


‘asf ‘-IPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
Size 214x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 








| 














A 
sa PATTERNS 
To Cut and Color 


Series No. 1, By Susan 
Contains 8 PATTERNS FOR MAY of 
a Bird House and Trees, Two Butter. 





patternsin the Primary Grades. These patterns are the best 
nform and proportion. Printed from rea] cut patterns that 
are especially designed for children. Can 
grapond outlines or as cutting models against the blackboard, 


be used as hekto. 
ssembledin attractive folder. Price 60 cents postpaid, Dy 
not send stamps. hen ordering ask for the FREE outline 
of the May Flower Basket. 
FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept.N. 736W.173rdSt., New YorkCity 











The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5cfor our 256-page catalog at once 











* SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 











a You've hear! 

gi your neighbor praise th: 

A old reliable Pathfinder, th 

wonderful national weekly hom 

S' magazine that 3 million people read. Ya 

can try this unbiased digest ofdomestic and world affairs for atr- 
fle. The Pathfinder is in a class by i tself—nothing else to equalit; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuckfull ofthe choicest reading th 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question bor, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, i 
for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weels, 
or$iforfullyear (52issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D.C, 


















Prepare For Music Week 


SONG-O-PHONE 
’ BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Teachers, ‘‘More Bands in Schools’? js the 
Slogan all over the country. SONG-O-PHONE 
Band Instruments will solve the problem for 
having music in ae class. Children are 
eager to play SONG-O-PHONES and they pley 
well. No Study. No Musical Education 
necessary. They start playing right away 
Excellent for music memory. Hundreds of 
successful SONG-O-PHONE school bands our 
Write for catalog of 








THE SONOPHONE CO, 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














How to Pass Examinations? 
Review past “‘Exams”—We publish them. 


20 Yrs. of Exam, in Arithmetic, * with Ans, $.30 
20 Yrs. of Exam, in Grammar, * with Ans, 3! 
20 Yrs, of Exam. in Geography, * with Ans, .30 
20 Yrs. of Exam. in Methods, * with Ans, 3!) 
20 Yrs. of Exam. in Civil Gov.,* with Ans. .34 


with Ans, .30 
with Ans, .30 
with Ans, 30 
with Ans, .30 


in U. 8. History, * 
in English Com.,* 
in Gen’] History, * 
in Literature, * 

in Rhetoric, * 


20 Yrs. of Exam. 
20 Yrs. of Exam. 
20 Yrs. of Exam. 
20 Yrs. of Exam. 
20 Yrs, of Exam. with Ans, .36 
20 Yrs. of Exam. in Spelling,* 4000 words 30 
100 Tests by Thomas A. Edison, * with Ans, .30 

All of the above books for $2.50 y 
BALL PUBLISHING CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





NEEDED IN ALL SCHOOL ROOMS 


Hang up the pictures, maps, drawings, with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy framed pictures, etc., use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Easy toinsertin woodwork or walls 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, P: 
















on 





NEW YORK CITY and 


Every phase of primary, elementary, 


attention they deserve. 
The instructors for these Summer Schools 








HESE are the SCHOOLS that have unlocked the door to SUCCESS in notable 
HANDWRITING ACHIEVEMENT for SUPERVISORS, PRINCIPALS 
and TEACHERS in all sections of the United States. 
high and business school penmanship of the 
most successful type will be taught and discussed in the 1927 Palmer 
Summer Schools. The physiology and psychology of child habits will receive the 


from among the outstanding leaders in Palmer Method Penmanship. 
For a catalog of the Boulder School, address 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 2128 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
and for a catalog of the New York City School, address 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
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have been selected with the utmost care | 
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president, and Frank M. Underwood 
of St. Louis, Missouri, a member 
of the Executive Committee. Dr. Con- 
don, automatically on retirement, be-| 
came first vice-president. The mid- 
winter meeting next year is especially 
desired by both Boston and Chicago. 
It is expected that the Executive Com- 
mittee will choose one of these cities. 


Harmon Foundation Prizes 


The three highest awards of the Har- 
mon Foundation in the playground 
beautification contest among 189 com- 
munities have been won by Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, La Porte, Indiana, and 
Stillman Valley, Illinois, according to 
the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The playgrounds taking first place 
will each receive $500 in cash from the 
Harmon Foundation and $50 in nur- 
sery stock from co-operating nursery 
companies. Thirty other communities 
ranging in population from 800 to 169,- 
000 will receive smaller awards of $50 
in cash and $50 in nursery stock. 

The awards were based not on the 
final beauty of the playgrounds but on 
the progress in beautification during 
the period of the competition. It was 
the intent of the donors of the awards 
not simply to reward communities for 
having beautiful playgrounds but 
rather to encourage the movement for 
permanent beautification of the places 
where children and adults play. 








Announcement has been made of the 
summer courses at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
France, for American teachers of | 
French. The organization of the| 
courses includes board and lodging in| 
French families and pensions, theoreti- | 
cal studies of the language and civiliza- 
tion and practical application of the in- 
struction in conducted visits and tours. 
Information may be obtained from 
Henri Goy, director of the bureau of 
information of the University of Paris, 
the Sorbonne, Rue des Ecoles, Paris, 
V, France. 
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A Delightful Country 


Travelers in European countries, of 
whom an increasing number are teach- 
ers, frequently wish that they might 
stay longer in certain regions and 
places. Their schedule usually does not 
allow for delays. 
to-day, there to-morrow, and some- 


where else day after to-morrow. How /'| 


many thousands of tourists return each 
August or September, resolved to go 
again soon! When they go next time, 
they say, they will return to Switzer- 
land, or England, or France—to Lu- 
cerne, or London, or Paris, or perhaps 
some rather obscure beauty spot that 
has taken their fancy. 

Whatever one’s point of view, it 
would be safe to venture the guess that 
no European country casts a more 
potent spell on the average traveler 
than Switzerland. Why should this be 
so? There are many reasons, appeal- 
ing variously to different people, but in 
their sum-total bulking so large that 
this little country can never be for- 


gotten, or remembered except with de- | 
Its mountains, lakes, valleys, | 


light. 
glaciers, flowers, meadows; its cities 
with their blending of antique and 
modern; its network of electric rail- 
roads; its delightful hotels, picturesque 
chalets, sturdy peasantry; its invigor- 
ating air that gives zest to sightseeing 
—can any country, large or small, 
offer a more remarkable variety of at- 
tractions? 

Perhaps the most notable of all 
Switzerland’s charms is the ease and 
cheapness with which one can travel 
everywhere—from Basel to St. Moritz, 
from Geneva to Zurich or Constance. 
It is the “playground of Europe,” and 
everything is done to make the guest 
feel delighted with his entertainment. 
On a combination ticket, he can travel 
for fifteen days anywhere he likes at 
an average daily fare expense of only 
$3.38 for Third Class or $4.42 for Sec- 
ond Class. The office of the Swiss 
Federal Railroads, 241 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, will gladly furnish further 
particulars. 











You have pleasant 
co-workers 


CAFTER a second sum- 
mer with you, I want to 
write and tell you how °) 
much the experience has teed income from 

meant tome. I firsttook 

up the work purely 
from a love of travel. 

And I did see the coun- 

try! I saw not just the 

**show places’’ of a lo- 

cality, but J got its at- 

mosphere, lived among 
its people, learned its 
industrial and com- 
mercial life, and also 
geography, that I felt 

Lhad something vitalto 

give my classes the fol- 

lowing term. 

Being interested in hu- 

man nature I learned 

more psychology from 
contact with people 
than from my study of 
books. Each new pro- 
spect was a new adven- 
ture, a new view point, 
and a new situation. 

Mecting them surely 

loped my quickness 

of wit. How I wish I 

were endowed with the 


summer’s plans, 


Teachers who are 


business, an 


"TEACHERS! €njoy This Summer 
Away from Home While Engaged 
in Pleasant, Profitable Work! 


wi not plan to spend your vacation months in an 
ideal way? Combine interesting work and travel 
to achieve a pleasant and profitable summer. The S. L. 
Weedon Company have several opportunities of this 
kind in work that is enjoyable and very remunerative. 


Easy to Earn $500 This Summer 


The positions we have open are only for people of 
ability and refinement because the work requires that 
type of person. Each teacher selected will be made an 
exclusive representative for this exceptional plan and 
will receive the personal co-operation certain to produce 
a good income. These successful methods have enabled 
many of our special representatives in past summers to 
average over $600. After a summer’s work you may 
qualify for a position in our permanent organization. 
Think what this income means for a whole year. 


Every Advantage will be Yours 


Those selected for the work will be given every advantage: guaran- 


Ambition, plus the careful Weedon training and constant personal 
help, will start you on an interesting business career in which all of 
your previous teaching experience and training will be a direct asset. 
Of course you will have agreeable associates and of the highest type. 


—and the Joy of Travel 


Each position carries with it an opportunity to travel. This feature, 
while secondary, should carry weight when you consider your next 


Inquiries Invited from Interested Teachers 


us. Your inquiry will be given persona 
you frankly whether you can fit into one of these openings. We will 
send youalso a “Highway to Success”’ telling you about the kind of 
work, the position, and the Company. Remember we have devel- 
oped these s — openings during twenty years in this successful 
wi 
offer a chance to exchange a summer of expensive leisure for one 
of income and travel but which may, if you desire it, lead to a per- 
manent connection with good income. Please state your age, edu- 
cation and qualifications in reply. We suggest an immediate inquiry 
as there are openings for only a limited number. 





the day they start to work, and railroad fare paid. 


interested in this ca poteomer are urged to write 
attention and we will write 


place those chosen in positious that not only 





pee ¢rary oift, that I 
ight write of the hu- 
™orous situations I ex- 
Perienced, such a fund 
of stories not scen in 
movies. 


ANITA GRAHAM 














THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


2036 E. 89:h St.—The Weedon Bldg. + Dept. 1-E + Cleveland,Ohio 





They must be here 


PLANS 


The Book-of-the- 
Month Club now 
guarantees you 
against missing 
the new books 
you are most 
anxious to read, 


a rn ee 


VER 40,000 of 





| is—and 
| book appealing strongly to a ma- 


the most prom- 
inent people in the 
country have al- 
ready subscribed 
to the service of 
the Book-of-the- 
Henry Sewer Cansy Month Club. Fre- 
quently, however, 
the simple idea behind it still 
seems to be misunderstood. 





The average person fails to 
read most of the important 
books, because he is either too 
busy or too neglectful to go out 
and buy them. How often has 
_this happened to you? “I cer- 
tainly want to read that book!” 
you say to yourself, when you 
see a review or hear a_ book 
praised highly, by someone 
' whose taste you respect. But, 

in most cases, you never “get 
| around to it.” 





It is to meet this 
situation, chiefly, 
that the Book-of- 
the-Month Club 
was. organized; 
each month its sub- 
scribers receive the 
outstanding new 
book published that 
month—or some other book which 
they have the privilege of speci- 
| Sying. 

How is the 

' book each month chosen? The 
| Book-of-the-Month Club has 
|! asked a group of well-known 
critics, whose judgment as to 
_books and whose catholicity of 
' taste have long been known to 





HeYWooD BROUN 


“outstanding” 


| the public, to act as a Selecting 


| Committee. They are: Henry 
Seidel Canby, Chairman; Hey- 
wood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, 


liam Allen White. Each month, 
the new books, of 
all publishers, are 
presented to them. 
From these, by a 
majority vote 
they choose what 
they consider to be 
the most outstand- 
ing and readable 
book each month. The theory 
it works!—that any 


| 
| Christopher Morley and Wil- 





Dorortuy CANFIELD 
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Handed to you by the postman — 


the outstanding book each month 
with a guarantee of satisfaction! 


jority of five individuals of such 
good judgment and such differ- 
ing tastes, is likely to be a book 
few people will care to miss 
reading. 


Subscribers, however, are not 
obliged to accept the choice of 
the Committee. Tastes vary 
greatly. Before the book comes 
to you, you receive a carefully 
written report, telling what sort 
of book it is. If you don’t judge 
that you will like 
it, you specify that 


some other new 
book be sent in- 
stead, making 


your choice from 
a list of other im- 


pertant n¢W amines 


books, which are 
also carefully described to guide 
you in your choice. On the 


other hand, if you let the “book- 
of-the-month” come to you and 
find you are disappointed, even 
then you may exchange it for 
any other book you prefer. In 
other words, you are given a 


guarantee of satisfaction with ~ 


any book you obtain upon the 
recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. 


The cost of this convenient 
The 


service is—nothing. cost 
of the books is the 
price set by the 


publisher himself. 


Send for our 
prospectus, in 
which the details 
of the plan are 
completely out- 
lined. It is work- 
ing smoothly and satisfactorily 
for over 40,000 discriminating 
people. Your request will in- 
volve you in no obligation to 
subscribe. 





Wo. ALLEN WHITE 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc, 43E | 
218 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, your Pros- | 
pectus outlining the details of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club Plan. This request | 
involves me in no obligation to subscribe | 
to your service. 





Name 
Address 


State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


City. 


= 
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A Revelation 


Many of us Americans who consider 
NIVER | y OF CINCINNATI ourselves intelligent and fairly well in- 
formed have very hazy ideas about 


South Africa. While somewhat famil- 


i ith Egypt and the Medite 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1927 waned Africa, pone] seunenints tant 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


and 


Athletic Coaching He 















or less accurate mental picture of “the 6 Weeks Inclusive, June 2C to July 30. 
: / . . ° ” > , 

Two Weeks’ Term, June 12-25 (Intensive Education Courses). ng as we are a, to a Cencieen 00 Petes Deen, Peden. 
: vaguely genera in our idea of one 0 Therapy, Playground Instructors, dancing, 

Six Weeks’ Term, June 25 August 2; August 2—September 3 the —_?*= interesting 7 “ns swimming instructors, and athletic coaches 
( ; ; . world. e murmur yes, oer brush up this summer and add this fine profes- 
Regular Liberal Arts and Education Courses) War—Oom Paul—Cecil Rhodes—dia- | ]] sional training to your teaching work. Special 
zs; , monds—the Rand—gold—Smuts—Lord course in Corrective Work. 20th year. Large 
ae aks Satan; Fone 13-“ANge © Roberts—Cape lonn—iehaumaivna: gymnasium, swimming pool, dancing audi- 


torium. Excellent faculty. School and wo- 
men’s dormitory located on beautiful North 
Side. Detailed information on request. 


(Premedical Science Courses). but we do not visualize the setting. For 


this reason it is positively startling to 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM find that as a “boom city” Johannes- 


burg has a record of energy and pro- 

FEATURING: gressiveness that we think of as typi- 
P cally American. 

This South African city has just 


American College of Physical Education, 
Accredited —Co-Educational 
Chicago, Ill. 










Dept. N.I. 1019 Diversey Parkway, 











Modern Movements in Elementary Education passed its fortieth birthday, celebrated 
A notable unit course, with regular staff supple- appropriately. The Johannesburg Pub- 
mented by distinguished guest teachers. licity Association has published a book- 

let which tells the story of an amazing 


. = development from mining camp to 
Adequate Demonstration School . ‘eilhen Gty"—« “tee from & tote SD are Jim e 
Pre-school, kindergarten, primary, third grade, handful of people and shacks to a pop- 
sight conservation — observation course carries ulation of over 300,000 and a property PQ SITION 
. valuation of $263,000,000. The build- Ss 


college credit. . sac Ane 
gec ings, streets, parks, and public utilities | Do you want one of them? 











Special Lecturers: PATTY HILL, Columbia; LUCY GAGE, Peabod : of this far-distant metropolis are of | At once you can obtain a 
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OF MUSIC the Spring number has suggestions for |} in the foothills of the Rockies, offers 
St. Patrick’s Day, April Fool’s Day, a you unsurpassed opportunities for 

53rd Year bridal shower, and Easter baskets. The combining summer study with recrea- 
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SUMMER SESSION JUNE 17 TO JULY 29, 1927 tional principles. Hm atmosphere. 
Elementary courses to meet the special needs of Numerous —— 
teachers from nursery school through sixth Grade. Concerts and Recitals, i rm 
Credits received for summer work can be applied Excellent Boarding § First Te 9 June 20 to July 23 
toward degree. Socialized Activities in History, Accommodations, 
Geography and Civics. Fine and Industrial Arts Teachers’ Certificates. Second Term July 25 to August 26 
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Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT perior opportunities for out-door life. Summer Quarter Catalog Summer Recreation...» 
THREE DEPARTMENTS~—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. Located near Lake Champlain, the Field Courses in Geology......... Graduate School... J 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment —Dormitory near Lake—Accredited. Adirondacks and the Green Mountains. , 
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IN CLASSROOM - LABORATORY - HOME - MUSEUM ~- VACATION TRIPS - ABOARD SHIP 











Here are a few Optical 
Instruments that YOU can use 














In School and Out 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Products, because of 
their excellence and the completeness of the 
line, have won a world-wide recognition 
among leading educators everywhere. 


From selected sand—an essential ingredient 
of all optical glass—to finished product every 
material and operation going into the manu- 
facture of Bausch & Lomb instruments is 
controlled within our own organization. We 
maintain the largest glass plant in America 
devoted exclusively to the making of optical 
glass. 





Photographic Lenses 
from $27.50 to $683.00 


We have manufactured microscopes continu- 
ously since 1876. B. & L. “Still” projection 
equipment of all types can be found in 
schools all over the world. Tessar and Protar 
photographic lenses are being used by thou- 
sands of professional photographers. B. & 
L. eyeglass lenses, frames and cases are un- 
surpassed, giving a maximum of comfort 
with correct style. 





Projectors (all types) from 
$45.00 to $615.00 





Pocket Magnifiers 


from $0.75 to $7.50 Laboratory and Research Mi- 
aii ian gl $38.00 to Other Bausch & Lomb optical products in- 


clude Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Motion Pic- 
ture Projection Lenses, Photomicrographic 
Equipment, Colorimeters, Spectrometers, 
Refractometers, Telescopes, Range Finders, 
Magnifiers and Readers, Microtomes, Centri- 
fuges and Automobile Headlight Lenses. 


The user of any Bausch & Lomb product is 
the beneficiary of years of cumulative expe- 
rience in the building of optical instruments 
and of the ideals and enormous resources of 
the institution behind it. 





Eyeglass Lenses, Frames and Cases. 
Specify Bausch & Lomb when having 


your eyes examined Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


640 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Pocket Microscopes at 
$17.00 and $35.00 
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Special “Sport Glass” Binocular, $16.50 
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Stereo-Prism Binoculars from 


$45.00 to $90.00 







The illustration shows a part of the Bausch & Lomb Glass Plant, with 
a rear veiw of the main factory in the background. 






Use the Coupon 










BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
640 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me descriptive 
literature on the items that I have checked. 










{| Photographic Lenses | | Binoculars 
{ | Projection Apparatus | Sport Glass 
{ | Pocket Microscopes i | Magnifiers 
{| Eyeglass Frames and [_! Microscopes 






Lenses 





Name 






Street 
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” in service today 


than all other manufactured blackboards combined 


Universally accepted for its unusual economy and 
unrivaled high quality ... the standard of compar- 
ison for forty-three years . . . there is more Old Reli- 
able Hyloplate in service today than all other man- 
ufactured blackboards combined. 


Not long ago one of our distributors received a 
letter which read as follows: 


“We purchased of you about twenty years ago a 
blackboard for our cotton office. We think it was 
called Hyloplate. We are going to change the loca- 
tion of our office and we are thinking of getting a 
new blackboard. We would like to 
get one made of the same material 
if possible, and we are writing you 
to inquire if you still sell this kind 
of board.” 




















Geographical 
Globes 


W.C. Globes are specially adapted 
for school use . . . on desk or table, 
or hung from ceiling. For 45 years 
unexcelled in mechanical construc- 
tion. Imported lithographed maps. 
Color guaranteed not to fade. Hour circle on each 
to indicate the time anywhere in the world. 30 
styles and sizes. Write for catalog 5G. 


Costello Double Sewed 
Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Reinforced back pre- 
vents curling up, spreading, or breaking down in use. 
No “pockets” between felts for dust to enter. Noth- 
ing but felt used in its construc- 
tion. Noiseless. Works better, 
lasts longer. Chosen by school 
boards everywhere. Guaranteed 
perfect. Write for catalog 5E. 























OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATE 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 








It is this kind of service, coupled with a velvet 
writing surface that has created a world-wide de- 
mand for Hyloplate totaling more than 42,000,000 
square feet in the last 30 years. 


Today Hyloplate is used in schools throughout 
the United States and in 22 other countries. Hard, 
close-grained and smooth ... warp, chip, crack and 
break proof ... its tremendous popularity has been 
a major factor in making its producers the largest 
manufacturers of blackboard in the world. Fully 
guaranteed by the makers and by the distributor who 
sells it to last 10 years or more. Easy 
to install... black or green. The gen- 
uine always has the trademark on 
the back. Write for catalog 5H, to 
obtain sample and detailed facts. 

















Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same 
prices, Lithographed in 9 col- 
ors, Machine-mounted on 
heavycloth backing. Engraved 
to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of is- 
suing edition. Detail clear and clean, Show compara- 
tive time, steamship routes with distances, heights of 
mountain peaks, and principal railroads, Better, but 
cost less. 48 x 41—United States, Europe, Asia, East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres, World, North Amer- 
ica, South America, Africa. Write for catalog 5B. 





Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high quality, made 
of high-grade imported materials in 
a special factory .. . no soap, grease 
or other ingredients harmful to 
blackboards used. Dustless, sani- 
tary, writes clean and clear. Extra 
strong. In “hard,” “medium” and 
“soft.” Very economical. Write for 
catalog 5A. 
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, (Ss ee ee Good will is aq ee ee : 
H| Valuable asset In great enterprises it is capilal |f 
ized for large sums. It is the advantage in ff 
custom which a business has acquired beyond 
the mere value of what if sells. Dividends are 
paid on account of it Ghe lack of good will 


has cost nations dearly in blood_and_lieasure and 
has brought sorrow to mankind. Ghe lack of iF 


has retarded the progress of civilization. Bur 
when the nations possess ik it will bring the 
blessings of peace lo the world. It is the essence 
of the Golden Rule and may be taught lo 
children.,Ghe school is ils nursery. Ghe seeds 
of good will may be sown in childhood, cultivated 
in youth, and harvested in maturity. If is the’ 
basis of the only true rivalry of nations and that 
is lo see which can lift highest the torch which 


lights the pathway of the human race. 


0.0 Augustus OQ Ghomas 
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Conduct Training in the Intermediate Grades—I 


By BLANCHE LOUDON, AGNES CARLSON, and RHODA MALAND 


RECOGNITION AND INVENTORY OF OUR NEEDS 


N our school last year pupils and teachers 
were interested in raising the levels of con- 
duct. We attacked our problem in Septem- 
ber by having both teachers and_ pupils 
analyze what qualities made a good citizen of the 
fourth grade, fifth grade, or sixth grade. Con- 
crete illustrations were given so that the vo- 
cabulary would have meaning. Through this 
analysis we teachers were made more keenly con- 
scious of the many phases of the problem and 
more enthusiastic in providing situations calling 
for activities that would develop desirable con- 
duct in intermediate-grade citizens. The pupils 
listed, for each grade, minimum requirements in 
everyday conduct which every intermediate girl 
or boy should practice. After much weighing of 
values, they set up the following standards. 


Fourth Grade 


I. At home— 
1. Know and practice table manners. 
a) All sit down together. 
b) Do not begin to eat until hostess does. 
c) Close mouth when chewing. 
d) Break bread before eating. 
e) Do not stretch at table. 
f) Ask to be excused if you must leave 
before everyone has finished. 
2. Do not eat before friends without treat- 
ing them. 
II. At school— 
1. Know how to refuse or accept anything. 
2. Know how to ask a favor (May I?— 
Please). 
Ask pardon when passing in front of a 
person. 
. Return to owner article dropped. 
. Do not crowd. 
. Attend to speaker or program. 
. Be willing to accept criticism. 
Know how to give and answer a courte- 
ous greeting. 
Play fair. 
10. Do not interrupt a conversation. 
11. Curb curiosity. 
12. Show consideration for others (cripples, 
elders). 
13. Speak when spoken to. 
14. Practice obedience. 
15. Open lockers quietly. 
16. Do not write on desks, buildings, or 
walks. 
17. Keep room tidy. 
18. Follow instructions. 
19. Keep good posture at seats and on chairs. 
20. Be quiet in the library. 
21. Help anyone smaller than yourself who 
needs help. 
III. At a party— 
1. Know how to greet, meet, and leave a 
hostess. 
2. Enter into the fun with good spirit. 
3. Remember table manners. Do not make 
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adverse comments on food. Do not be 
greedy. 
IV. In public buildings— 
1. Boys remove caps—church, home, or 
school. 


V. On the street— 
1. Boys tip caps. 
2. Keep to the right. 
3. Do not throw papers, or eat, on street. 


Fifth Grade 


I. At home— 
1. Be quiet. 
2. Be helpful. 
3. Use tact. 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


. Hang up your wraps. 
. Show respect for elders. 
. Be obedient. 
. Be cheerful. 
. Answer telephone politely. 
. Receive a caller in good form. 
II. At school— 
1. Get lessons before the last minute. 
2. Keep building, corridors, and campus 
clean. 
3. Brush snow and mud from shoes before 
entering the building. 
. Cover books in rainy and 
weather. 
. Remove rubbers at the door. 
. Take care of public property. 
. Use self-control in the classroom. 
. Bring all necessary materials to class. 
. Be clean when you come to school. — 
. Boys remove caps on entering the build- 
ing. 
11. Give all a chance to play with the ball. 
12. Keep your desk in good order. 
13. Be punctual. 
14. Be obedient. 
At a party— 
1. Keep the tablecloth clean. 
2. Do not leave table unless you are excused. 
3. Use a napkin. 
4. Do not take more than you can eat. 
In public buildings— 
1. Clean shoes before entering. 
2. Use self-control—do not yell, or talk and 
laugh loudly. 
3. Do not rush. 
4. Protect public property. 
V. On the street— 
1. Boys tip caps. 
. Keep to the right. 
. Greet friends pleasantly. 
Do not crowd. 
. Observe self-control. 
Watch where you are going. 
When walking on the sidewalk always 
make room for people to pass. 
Do not visit on the street. 
Help keep streets clean by throwing waste 
in proper receptacles. 
10. Safety first—look before crossing the 
street. , 
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Sixth Grade 


I. At home— 
1. Help keep the house in order. 
2. Know how to ask a favor. 
. At school— 
. Respect rights of others. 
. Be helpful and sympathetic. 
. Protect public property. 
Use self-control in the halls. 
Do not interrupt. 
Be enthusiastic in work. 
. Speak when spoken to. 
t a party— 
Do not begin eating until all are served. 
Observe table etiquette. 
a) Use silverware correctly. 
b) Hold glass and cup correctly. 
c) Butter bits of bread. 
d) Do not use a toothpick. 
e) Sit down at left side of chair. 
3. Help carry on a pleasant conversation. 
4. Don’t demand attention. 
5. Express gratitude before leaving. 
IV. In public buildings— 
1. Help keep them clean. 


In working out these requirements, the pupils 
discovered that some of the simplest courtesies 
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were unknown to members of the group. Thi 
situation stimulated an active desire to meet suc 
needs as learning how to telephone correctly, t, 
introduce people in good form, or to direy 
strangers politely. Books on good manners wer 
sought and used. Courtesies were studied anj 
dramatized. Stories of courtesies observed 
the street, in the home, school, or church, on th 
school grounds, or in public buildings, were rp. 
ported in good English sentences. <A typed she¢ 
of minimum standards was given each pupil 
From time to time he checked his growth. 4 
list was posted on the bulletin board for refe. 
ence. The whole problem of improving manney 











was given an impetus for the year, and both pi. pore 
pils and teachers were conscious of our nee 
and goal. 

CONVENTIONAL GROUP ACTIVITIES . 


For keeping up the interest during the year os 
numerous activities were used. In language, pi li 































pils studied and learned famous mottoes. The years vy 
studied pictures which suggested characteristicf, sea, lak 
to be emulated: such as “Grace Darling and Hef yalleys, 
Father,” “The Gleaners,” “The Angelus,” “Sho to be de 
ing the Bay Mare,” and “Saved.” They wro# jt durin 
letters to publishers, ordering these pictures anf fyture 
others, and mounted them for their booklet{ takes o 
They planned and acted charades illustrating natural 
good manners. In social science the pupils solvef evitable. 
problems, listed admirable characteristics ij 
heroes, and tried to imagine the decisions the 
would have made in given historical situations. The 8 
During the fall and winter they read sug uncil s 
literature as the following: for appreciating Sound v 
“Little and Great,” by Mackay, “Toads and Di: front do 
monds,” “Somebody’s Mother,” and “Pandora Olympic 
Box”; for silent reading, “Florence Nightit “ty Lak 
gale,” Washington's “Rules of Conduct,’ a wide, ext 
fables; for library reading, “King Arthur’ ward ar 
Manners and Conduct in School and Out, Joh with the 
Martin’s Be Better Book, Mulock’s The Littl the nort} 
Lame Prince, and Starrett’s The Charm of Fii Rainier, 
Manners. nearly th 
In Types of Teaching and Learning Parke It is he 
writes: “In interpreting examples of moral it tion will | 
struction through discussion of literature we m4 oe angy 
note: 
“1, Such instruction does sometimes actual 9 Seat 
influence the behavior of some pupils. i a very 
“2. Discussions, if skillfully directed, serve! owever, 
bring out the strong, decent sentiments that 4 way of di 
frequently latent in the pupils and thus to form! i" the 
late and objectify a helpful public sentiment! praral -* 
the group. | Th oo 
“3. A typical character, such as Scrooge orf, ‘ e ea 
Galahad, may serve to impress and symbdlil _ Seat 
moral ideas more effectively than would me teed , 


abstract or general principles.” 
Since our pupils’ knowledge of heroes 4 
heroines was limited, we definitely purposed | 
enrich their background for forming ideals 
right conduct. We hoped the pupils would 4 . 
mire, love, and emulate the qualities which ha 
made heroes and heroines of all times and pla a 
We decided to select for ten weeks’ work lite 
ture dealing with such qualities. In making 
selection we set up the following aims: _ 
1. To aid character building by choosing ” 
terial which emphasized desirable qualities. 
2. To provide acquaintance with as many 8 
authors as possible. . 
3. To give the pupils acquaintance with sq 
heroes and heroines of literature and history: 
Obviously our selection is open to critics 
but the time and the supplies on the shelves ¥9 *, 
limited. Various factors influenced our cho") [SSeissi 
We wished to use material appropriate to ” "Peto by Webeter 
(Continued on page 79) Aerial Vier 
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Lake Washington from the Boulevard 


EATTLE is like a rare and fortunate indi- 
vidual who is born with all of beauty’s as- 
sets, reared with a wisdom that gives love- 
liness of character, and blessed in early 

years with material success. When a city has 
sea, lakes, rivers, forests, mountains, hills, and 
valleys, there is nothing of physical beauty left 
to be desired. A city whose fathers have molded 
it during the plastic years with an eye to the 
future well-being of its citizens, necessarily 
takes on charm of character; and abundant 
natural resources make material prosperity in- 
evitable. 


NATURAL BEAUTY 


The site of Seattle, which was formerly the 
council ground for Indian tribes, is hilly. Puget 
Sound with its green islands lies at the city’s 
front door, and beyond, in the west, loom the 
Olympic Mountains. At the back door of the 
city Lake Washington, from two to four miles 
wide, extends for more than twenty miles. East- 
ward are the snow-covered Cascade Mountains, 
with their two mighty peaks, Mount Baker to 
the north, near the Canadian border, and Mount 
Rainier, southeast of the city, lifting its peak 
nearly three miles into the sky. 

It is here that the National Education Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting this summer. A 
visitor to the city may have to take the mountains 
on faith for a day or two, for he may find himself 
and Seattle isolated from the rest of the world 
by a very London-like fog or an enveloping haze. 
However, fog lifts, and haze has a mysterious 
way of disappearing suddenly. Then the visitor 
sees the encompassing mountains, startlingly 
clear, and, because of their recent veiling, more 
vividly lovely in their revelation. 

The easiest and most thorough acquaintance 
with Seattle’s natural beauty may be made by 
traveling its many miles of scenic boulevards, 
which circle the shores of Lake Washington and 
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Aerial View of University of Washington Campus 
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connect the city’s forty-four natural parks. Out- 
standing among these parks are Leschi, where 
one goes for fresh-water swimming; Schmitz, 
for forest primeval; Volunteer, for the view 
from its observatory and for the formal beauty 
of its sunken gardens; and Mount Baker, for the 
beautiful homes in its vicinity. 

The view from the crest of Queen Anne Hill is 
one that the visitor will long remember. Here 
he looks upon two mountain ranges; upon a city 
whose harbors, outer and inner, aggregate 193 
fascinating miles of water frontage; and upon 





Photo by Webster and Stevens, Seattle 
Totem Pole on Pioneer Square 


Puget Sound, a perfect harbor, which is always 
filled with craft, from ocean liners to important 
chugging little tugs, and is noisy withethe deep 
baying of steamboat whistles and the raucous 
cry of pursuing gulls. He looks upon Lake 
Green, Lake Union, and Lake Washington, with 
their sailboats, canoes, and house boats; and 
upon that interesting passageway from Puget 
Sound to Lake Washington—Lake Washington 
Ship Canal, which has government locks second 
in size only to those of the Panama Canal. Up 
this passageway ships seek fresh-water harbor, 
where their barnacles naturally drop off. 

Alki Point, across Elliott Bay from the city, 
but reached by boulevard, is interesting because 
of the exquisite view of the Sound, with its hun- 
dreds of wooded arms and inlets. Alki Point 
was the landing place of the first settlers of 
Seattle, in 1852. Here, too, is the city’s finest 
salt-water bathing beach. 

The most beautiful residence sections are upon 
Capitol and Queen Anne Hills and in the Mount 
Baker Park and University districts. The 
homes, naturally, are made largely of the timber 
which was cleared away to make room for them. 
These houses, built on hills, are individual in 
their beauty. One is perched upon a ridge and 
affords a panoramic view. A second is backed 
up to a hill, with its face to the rising sun. Its 
neighbor on the opposite slope faces the setting 
sun. Another is tucked in a valley, its feet 
almost in a lake. 

The plainest little house in Seattle can lay 
claim to charm, since the charm of a home is 
largely in its setting. The settings of evergreen 
and bloom are lavish and free in this city of mild 
and equable climate and generous rain. There 
are the English greens—ivy, laurel, holly, haw- 
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Volunteer Park as Seen from the Water Tower 


thorn; and Scotch broom and heather. Rhodo- 
dendron, the state flower, grows prodigally, 
either wild or cultivated, in every vacant patch 
of ground, and the bracken is sometimes as high 
as one’s head. Very numerous are the red- 
limbed madrona trees, and dogwood trees that 
look like snowdrifts when in bloom. Roses grow 
in more than southern profusion, and there are 
tulips, hyacinths, lobelias, geraniums, camellias, 
and hydrangeas. Not in occasional gardens is 
this luxuriant growth, but everywhere, until the 
houses almost seem to be hiding behind shrubs 
and blooms. There is, also, the fragrance of the 
near-by forest, and one is pleasantly conscious 
of the tang of salt in the air. 

The long, dreamy summer twilights in this 
northwestern city last until nine o’clock. The 
sunrises, which are perhaps not quite so popular 
as the sunsets, are just as lovely, for at three 
o’clock in the morning one may behold the spec- 
tacle of two mountain ranges transformed to 
exquisite pink. 


CHARACTER OF THE CITY 


One cannot be long in Seattle without feeling 
its charm. Not only have the city fathers—and 
mothers, we might add, for a mayor has been 
picked from Seattle’s women—preserved its 
natural beauties, but they have tried to make the 
development of the city worthy of its native em- 
bellishments. Seattle has wide, clean streets, no 
smoke pest, no ugliness, and no slum district. 

In Seattle there are twenty-four playground 
sites; eighty-two grade and special schools; and 
eight high schools. It ranks second in literacy 
among American cities. Seattle established a 
university when it had a population of only one 
hundred and fifty people. That university, 
ideally situated on the shores of Lake Union and 
Lake Washington, to-day leads other universities 


(Continued on page 74) 
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A New Tool in the Teaching of Arithmetic 






jit was SS URING the past few years edu- 
cators have come to consider the 
completion exercise an effective 
4 means of testing a pupil’s knowl- 
" edge and _ intelligence. The 
formulation of tests of this type 
m™ requires much time and care on 
By the part of the teacher, and a 
r %, WIS ai typed copy is necessary for each 
member of a class, but, on the 
other hand, when once the preliminary work has 
been done, the giving and checking of the test 
are easy and mechanical and, since the test is ob- 
jective, the pupil’s rating is not dependent upon 
the caprice of the teacher. 

The rational element in arithmetic is readily 
adapted to the completion exercise. Not only is 
this form of questioning excellent for examina- 
tion purposes, but the device is equally good as a 
teaching tool. A brief discussion each day dur- 
ing the recitation period of a completion sen- 
tence written on the blackboard will help to 
bring pupils to an understanding of all the sim- 
ple relations of number and quantity. 

Those who have experimented most with this 
type of examination say that there should be 
from seventy-five to a hundred completion exer- 
cises in a test. One hundred miscellaneous exer- 
cises are given in this article, so that those who 
care to test their pupils may select at least 
seventy-five which they consider suitable for 
their purpose. These examples will undoubtedly 
suggest to teachers many more exercises, better, 
perhaps, than those here given. If completion 
exercises are used as a teaching device, they 
should, of course, be cast in a different form for 
final testing, in order that the pupils’ answers 
may be the result of thinking rather than of pure 
memorizing. 





ONE HUNDRED COMPLETION EXERCISES 





1. A figure 3 in hundreds’ place means 
times as many as a 8 in tens’ place. 

2. A figure 1 in thousandths’ place means one 
as much as a 1 in tenths’ place. 

3. Of two fractions having the same denomi- 
nator the one with the greater numerator is the 








4. In division, the number divided is catled 
the 
5. In division, the number by which one divides 
is called the 
6. In division, the result obtained is called the 











7. Of two fractions having the same numera- 
tor, the one with the greater denominator is the 
fraction. 

8. (Number of like things) x (cost of one) == 











9, (Total cost) —(cost of one) = 
10. a cost)——(number of like things) = = 
Aa When the divisor is 1, the quotient is the 
same as the 

12. When the divisor is less than 1, the quo- 
tient is than the dividend. 

13. When the divisor is more than 1, the quo- 
tient is ——-—— than the dividend. 

14. When the multiplier is 1, the product is the 
same as the : 

15. When the multiplier is less than 1, the 
product is than the multiplicand. 

16. When the multiplier is greater than 1, the 
product is than the multiplicand. 

17. Multiplying the numerator of a fraction 
by a whole number makes the value of the frac- 
tion — 

18. Multiplying the denominator of a fraction 




















By E. J. BONNER 


by a whole number makes the value of the frac- 
tion 
19. Dividing the numerator of a fraction by a 
whole number makes the value of the fraction 
20. Dividing the denominator of a fraction by 
a whole number makes the value of the fraction 








21. Multiplying both terms of a fraction by 
the same number the 
value of the fraction. 

22. Dividing both terms of a fraction by the 
same number ———— — —_—— the value of 
the fraction. 

23. Adding a number to the numerator of a 
fraction makes the fraction 

24. Adding a number to the denominator of a 
fraction makes the fraction 

25. Annexing a cipher to a whole number 
makes the number times as 

26. Annexing a cipher to a decimal 
the value of the decimal. 
27. Prefixing a cipher to a whole number 
the value of the number. 

28. Dividing the dividend by the quotient 
gives the —-——. 

29. Multiplying the divisor by the quotient 
gives the 

30. Prefixing a cipher to a decimal 
decimal by 10. 

31. Moving the decimal point two places to 
the right the number by 

32. Moving the decimal point one place to the 
left the number by 

33. Division is a short form of : 

34. Multiplication is a short form of 

35. The cost of a bushel of potatoes divided by 
4 equals the cost of a 

36. The cost of a pound of candy divided by 4 
equals the cost 

37. The weight of a wagon subtracted from 
the weight of the wagon loaded with hay gives 
the weight of the 

38. A man’s salary for a year divided by 12 
equals his salary 

39. If 8 men can build a house in a certain 
length of time, it should take 4 men — as 
long to build it. 

40. If Mary can wash the dishes in 20 min- 
utes and Margaret can wash them in 30 minutes, 
working together they certainly ought to wash 
them in less than minutes. 

41. Oranges that are packed 216 to the box 
are than oranges packed 250 to the box. 

42. Grapefruit that are shipped 70 to the box 
are — than those shipped 54 to the box. 

43. The greater the number of oranges to the 
box, the is the size of the oranges. 

44, The greater the number of posts used in 
building a fence, the is the distance be- 
tween them. 

45. The smaller the pieces of cake, the ———— 
is the number of persons that can be served. 

46. The greater the price, the is the 
number of articles that can be bought with a cer- 
tain amount of money. 

47. The number of pints a pail holds is ---—— 
than the number of quarts it holds. 

48. The number of gallons a jug holds is 
than the number of quarts it holds. 

49. The smaller the milk bottles, the is 
the number of bottles that can be filled from a 
can of milk. 

50. The longer the badges, the is the 
number of badges that can be cut from a given 
ribbon. 

51. The longer the ribbon, the is the 
number of badges of a given length that can be 
cut from it. 
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52. The shorter the badges, the is the 
number that can be cut from a given ribbon. 

53. The number of pecks in a load of potatoes 
than the number of bushels in the load, 

54. The number of pounds in a package of 
meat is of the number of ounces 
in the package. 

55. It takes three men - as long 
to do a piece of work as it takes one man to do it. 

56. When a picture frame is cut from a given 
length of molding, the greater the length of the 








is 














frame, the the width must be. 

57. The more you spend, the you have 
to put into the bank. 

58. The more money you earn, the you 





have to put into the bank. 

59. The larger the pumpkins, the 
the number ‘that it takes for a load. 

60. The greater the number of children in a 
schoolroom, the is the amount of air for 
each. 

61. The more one has left after buying a 
watch, the one had before buying it. 

62. The more one pays for a watch, the 
one has left after buying it. 

63. The more one has before buying a watch, 
the one has after buying it. 

64. The subtrahend remaining the same, the 
greater the minuend, the is the re- 
mainder. 

65. The minuend remaining the same, the 
greater the subtrahend, the is the re- 
mainder. 

66. The remainder remaining the same, the 
greater the minuend, the is the subtra- 
hend. 

67. The smaller the fraction, the is the 
number of parts into which a thing has been 
divided. 

68. In changing a multiplication problem into 
a corresponding division problem, the product 
becomes the , one factor becomes the 
, and the other factor becomes the ———- 
of the division problem. 

69. The product of two proper fractions must 
always be than either one of the frac- 
tions. 

70. The quotient 4—% must be than 4. 

71. If I can read a whole book in five hours, | 





is 







































































can read of the book in one how. 

72. The product .9 x .84 must be than 
84, 

73. The greater one’s speed, the time 
it takes to travel a certain distance. 

74. There are times hours in 
one week. 

75. There are times minutes in 
one day. 

76. There are about times days 
in one year. ’ 

77. There are times inches 1n 
one yard. 

78. There are times times 








cubic feet in one cubic yard. 
79. We the number of quarts by 
to get the number of gallons. 

80. We the number of inches by —-—— 
to get the number of feet. 

81. We the number of yards by -—— 
to get the number of feet. 

82. We the number of ounces by ———— 
to get the number of pounds. 

83. We the number of quarts by 
to get the number of pints. 

84. To find the area of a floor, we ——— the 
———— by the 

85. The perimeter of a square is equal t# 
times the length of one side. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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some May Visitors 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Birds, bees, and flowers; and all of them easy to draw! May is a month 
full of interesting things to see and do. Everybody ought to be happy and 
busy in May. I’m sure you will be both busy and happy if you copy these 











pictures and give them away to a friend. 
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Let’s draw some flowers 
For Mother’s Day; 

It isn’t hard, 
You start this way— 


In May the birds 
Just sing and sing 

And chase the bugs 
Like everything. 





And last of all, 
Let’s draw a bee 
Perched on a flower, 
In hopes he’ll see 








———— 





Three little circles 
In a row, 

A little square 
Right here below, 


~~ 
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Let’s draw a bird 
High on a limb, 
Two circles help us 
To sketch him. 
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Some honey for 

His breakfast there. 
First make an oval 

In the air, 











Some leaves and stems 
On your bouquet, 

And here are flowers 
For Mother’s Day. 





A beak, a tail, 
A shining eye— 
And there he sings, 
High in the sky. 





Sketch two wings, 
Next, his head and feet— . 
And Mr. Honeybee’s 
Complete. 
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MOTIVATION 


HIS project was suggested by an 
argument between two boys who 
were setting type at the school 
4 press. One boy claimed that 
lead is a valuable metal and the 
W other claimed that it is not. The 
™ question was debated vigorously 
for a time and then taken to the 
classroom teacher to settle. After 
a moment of thought she asked 
the pupils what they meant by “valuable.” It 
was finally agreed that anything which was used 
in many ways in daily life to add to our pleasure 
and comfort, for which nothing could be substi- 
tuted, might be termed valuable. 

When this point was settled, the pupils began 
to enumerate the different uses of lead. Lead, to 
be sure, is a very common metal, but they were 
all surprised to find how little they really knew 
about it. It was a promising opening. The 
teacher told the boys that if they would look up 
the names of several lead companies in the ad- 
vertising sections of the magazines on the read- 
ing table, the entire English period that day 
might be devoted to writing letters to these com- 
panies, asking for information. The names and 
addresses of several lead companies were found 
and written on the blackboard. 
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SUPERVISED STUDY PERIOD IN ENGLISH 


Assignment— 

No time was lost, when the class had assem- 
bled, in presenting to the pupils the problem, 
“Is lead a valuable metal?” Most of the pupils 
welcomed the suggestion of writing letters to 
real companies for information, though several 
declared that they would never receive any re- 
plies. The class was divided into groups, the 
teacher being careful to put into each group one 
or two good letter-writers. Each group was 
given the name of a company to which the mem- 
bers were to write, and the best letter from each 
group was to be mailed. 

Review— 

A few moments were devoted to the review of 
the essentials of a good letter. Two pupils wrote 
short letters on the blackboard to show the 
proper form, and a purposeful class discussion 
of the wording followed. The need for brevity, 
clear statements and courtesy was emphasized. 
The proper form for addressing envelopes was 
also illustrated. 


Silent study— 

The largest part of the class period was spent 
in writing and revising the letters. The teacher 
spent most of this time aiding and encouraging 
the less capable members of the class. When the 
letters were finished, they were given to the 
teacher so that she might select the ones to be 
mailed. 

The class enthusiasm was at a high pitch, and 
the pupils agreed, while waiting for replies to 
their letters, to get all the information that they 
could from their reference books and home 
sources. The first reply came with gratifying 
promptness. The superintendent of a local 
white-lead plant not only suggested using a cer- 
tain book about lead which had been written by 
the advertising manager of one of the largest 
lead companies in the world, but he lent the 
school his copy of the book. The pupils were de- 
lighted to get an answer. They had enjoyed 
writing the letters but had not fully grasped the 
fact that real living men would receive them. 

The book proved to be exactly what was 
needed—the story of lead and its uses from its 
earliest history. It was simply written, in good 
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English, and entirely free from confusing tech- 
nical terms. The reading table now held several 
technical journals, some books with bits of in- 
formation about lead (all brought from the pu- 
pils’ homes), and this splendid book. The class 
felt that it had enough material to work out an 
outline for the notebooks which they had agreed 
to make to help them solve the problem. An 
English period was devoted to the making of this 
outline, 


SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


Assignment— 

To make an outline for the study of lead. 
Review— 

Discussion by the class with the teacher of the 
chief aims in making an outline. 


Class work— 

A pupil leader was appointed. She took her 
place before the class and asked the pupils to 
name a number of points in regard to lead, about 
which they would like to learn. These were 
listed on the blackboard as given. After quite a 
list of topics had been suggested and written 
down, the list was revised. Several items were 
crossed off as not being of great importance, and 
the rest were arranged in a better sequence. This 
all brought about lively class discussions. The 
pupils were governed by the quiet little leader. 
When the enthusiasm became boisterous or one 
member of the class forgot, in his eagerness, to 
preface his correction of another’s suggestion 
with the rather formal but always appreciated, 
“Pardon me, but don’t you think it would be bet- 
ter, etc.” she would put her chalk down and 
stand serenely waiting for quiet or the expected 
courtesy. It usually took her but a second to re- 
store order. The outline, when finished, read as 
follows: 

Title. 

Why We Take Up This Study. 

History of Lead. 

Where Lead Is Found. 

Mining. 

Smelting. 

Refining. 

Qualities of Lead. 

Uses of Lead. 


A few days later a second reply to the class 
letters came from an important lead company. 
The letter was very cordial and evidently written 
by a man who knew and enjoyed children. He 
also sent a sufficient number of copies of two 
very instructive and interesting pamphlets, The 
Wonder Book of Lead and The Story of White 
Lead, and many sheets of advertisements of 
their products which had appeared in the maga- 
zines. The pupil to whom the letter and pack- 
age was addressed was delighted and spent an 
anxious hour after school writing a letter of 
thanks and appreciation to the man in the city 
who understood how much a few pounds of ad- 
vertising matter would mean to a group of nor- 
mal children. 


CORRELATION 


Reading— 

There was now an ample supply of well-written 
material to justify several silent-reading periods 
for the purpose of gathering facts to fill in the 
outline. With definite objectives before them 
and an abundance of reading matter on the sub- 
ject at hand, the pupils found the reading time 
most interesting. 

Word study and spelling— 

Every child kept a list of new words found in 
this unusual reading matter and several class 
periods were devoted to pronouncing them cor- 
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rectly, looking up their meanings, using them jn 
sentences, and spelling them. 
History— 

The story of the early uses of lead took the 
class back to ancient times. A few of the facts 
learned will be given later. 
Geography— 

About ten days after the first letters were 
mailed, one pupil received a most thoughtful re 
ply from a branch manager of one of the largest 
lead refineries in the world. It contained many 
important facts which the class probably would 
not have been able to gather for themselves, It 
gave, too, the names of the countries and state 
which lead in lead production and the number of 
tons produced per year in each. Outline maps of 
the world and the United States were purchased 
and were marked to show where lead is found, 
This man also sent several mining journals, 
which aided greatly in the study of the opera 
tions necessary to complete products of lead— 
mining, smelting, refining, and manufacturing, 


Arithmetic— 

Many suggestions for lessons in percentage, 
graph making, and practical mensuration were 
found in the letters and journals received. 


Oral and written composition— 

Most of the oral work was in socialized recita- 
tions, for a project of this type is a shared 
activity and calls for free discussion in class, 
The outline given was followed for this work. 
After each discussion a composition was written 
on that topic. These compositions were cor- 
rected and then copied in the notebooks. 


Art— 

Two-inch letters (for the notebook covers) 
and ten-inch letters (for the display board) were 
made. Pencil drawings, charcoal sketches, and 
water colors, showing various mining or smelt 
ing operations and the mountainous country 
where many mines are located, were made. 
Music— 

Nothing much was attempted here. A lead 
song, giving the uses of lead, was written and 
sung to the tune, “The Son of a Gambolier.” In- 
cidentally, it taught rhythm and group singing. 
Science— 

The classroom was not equipped for experi- 
ments, but several simple ones were suggested 
for trial at home. The effect of heat on metal 
ores was taken up. 
Civics— 

The study of workmen and their economic re 
lationship ran through this entire project. The 
pupils learned to appreciate the real necessity of 
even the lowliest laborer in the general scheme 0 
things. When the project was finished, one boy 
stood before the class with a lead sinker from his 
fishline and tried to visualize for the pupils its 
transition from a bit of crude ore to the finished 
product. He named some of the various kinds 
of workmen who had been instrumental in mak- 
ing it—the miners, smeltermen, chemists, rail- 
road men who transported the lead from place 0 
place, the men who ran the hot furnaces in the 
refineries, molders, office clerks, business mal 
agers, advertising writers, artists, salesmen, a! 
local tradesmen. The interdependence of 
trades and all industries is a fascinating story. 

The greatest lesson of this project was givé 
quite unconsciously by the splendid leaders 
the lead industries who had received the childish 
letters of inquiry. Their prompt and thoughtfd 
answers, and the carefully prepared samples 
aid the children in their study of lead, taughté 
never-to-be-forgotten lesson in courtesy and coh 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


CALIFORNIA: THE GOLDEN POPPY 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


| peg who have seen the golden poppy in of these poppies when seen at a slight distance California hills that they named the Pacific 
full bloom during the spring months of gives the effect of a brilliant flame of color. Coast “The Land of Fire.” 

California, will heartily approve California’s This was so apparent to the Spaniards in There is also an old story that early sea 

choice of a state flower. The rich orange-red the early days as they roamed over the sunny 


(Continued on page 76) 
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can be made from Sanitas clot 

and decorated with wax crayons 
or enamels. Wax crayons are easily 
applied and do nok chip off. 





COLORS FLOWERS: DEEP YELLOW WITH ORANGE IN SHADOWS 
TO LEAVES : BLUE-GREEN WITH BLUE IN SHADOWS 
USE STEMS : YELLOW-GREEN 
‘JABLE MATS of various sizes 
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Formerly Assistant Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SHOUSANDS of teachers’ will 
| soon be making promotion deci- 
@ sions which will be crucial in the 
WA school lives of millions of pupils. 
Nowhere is that decision more 
1 vital than in the kindergarten, 
m™ where the teacher is concerned 
with the question, “Will this 

child be able to do the work of 
the first grade next year?” 

There was a time when the chief considera- 
tions in the promotion of a child to the first 
grade were his age and the length of time he had 
spent in the kindergarten. The discouraging 
number of first-grade failures revealed long ago 
that these criteria are inadequate. The age of 
the child cannot be the sole standard, for we 
know by experience that some five-year-olds are 
more capable of learning to read than some 
seven-year-olds. Nor can the length of time 
spent in the kindergarten determine promotion. 
Some children who have entered only this spring 
probably have adjusted themselves to the social 
environment, joining in the games, songs, and 
work with a skill not shown by some who entered 
last fall. All primary teachers need a measure 
of the child’s ability to do the work of the next 
grade before an intelligent promotion decision 
can be made. 





MEASURES OF CAPACITY TO LEARN 


Intelligence tests have been received with 
every kind of reaction, from extravagant praise 
to withering condemnation. Eminent psycholo- 
gists have been unable to agree as to even the 
meaning of the word intelligence. Probably a 
better name for these tests would be “tests of 
ability to learn school subject matter” or “tests 
of capacity to learn.’ Under whatever name, 
they are meant to test the capacity of the child 
for future achievement in school, not to measure 
those skills and achievements already acquired; 
to test his ability to learn, not his mass of knowl- 
edge. It is in contrast to achievement tests or 
“educational tests” that the convenient, if -in- 
accurate and mooted, term “intelligence tests” is 
used, 

There is little doubt in the minds of primary 
teachers as to the need of intelligence tests. 
They realize how impossible it is for a child who 
has not reached the mental development of the 
average child of six years to do the work of the 
normal first grade successfully. They have seen 
the disastrous effect of allowing slow children to 
establish a habit of failure in the first years of 
school life. They have seen equally clearly the 
bad influence of the habit of laziness established © 
early in the child who finds his work too easy. 
They recognize how hard it is 
for the teacher of a large grade 
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Testing the Intelligence of Primary Pupils 


By RENA STEBBINS CRAIG 


of children must be left to the teacher’s best 
judgment. It is to supplement the work of psy- 
chologists and to assist child study bureaus, su- 
pervisors, and teachers in studying the ability of 
children that group intelligence tests for pri- 
mary children have been devised. 

At the outset, however, the teacher must real- 
ize that there is no perfect short cut to finding 
the capacity of a child to learn. Expert psychol- 
ogists, with all their training, experience, and 
skill in administering the best psychological ex- 
aminations, devoting several hours to one child, 
feel that their decisions are often faulty. It is 
self-evident that a group test, given in half an 
hour, by a teacher with no clinical training, can- 
not be absolutely accurate. Some supervisors 
feel that the danger of inaccuracy or misunder- 
standing of results is so great that a teacher 
should never be allowed to give a group intelli- 
gence test. But rather than deny this help to a 
teacher, it would seem wiser to have her face its 
limitations and proceed intelligently to make 
sensible use of her results. 


A CONSERVATIVE STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF 
GrouP INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


1. For most children in a grade, the test will 
give a fairly accurate measure of capacity to 
learn in comparison with the other children in 
the grade. 

2. In a large proportion of cases, the test re- 
sults will corroborate the teacher’s own judg- 
ment as to the mentality of her pupils. 

3. In the other cases, the very fact of a wide 
discrepancy between test results and teacher’s 
judgment will be of value. The test may be 
right. The teacher may be right. The conflict 
will lead to a more careful study of the child, pos- 
sibly to a re-examination, and, where the service 
is available, to an individual test by a psycholo- 
gist. No open-minded teacher will condemn the 
test results because they fail to agree with her 
judgment; no sensible teacher will put blind faith 
in the test alone against her judgment. Her at- 
tempt to evaluate the two conflicting measures 
ought to lead toa better understanding of the 
child. 


A PLAN FOR PRIMARY GROUP INTELLIGENCE 
TESTING 


Because of the limitations of any group in- 
telligence test and the danger in using test re- 
sults alone as the final criterion for promotion or 
grouping, some check measure should be planned. 
A sane procedure which has been used success- 
fully in several large cities is as follows:— 

1. Teacher’s ranking of the pupils according 
to her judgment of their intelligence. 
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2. Selection and administration of a go 
group intelligence test. 
3. Combining of teacher’s estimate and tey 
results. 
4, Promotion and flexible classification on ti 
basis of combined results. 


TEACHER’S ESTIMATE OF INTELLIGENCE 


This estimate should be made before the teg 
is given, in order that it may be entirely ink. 
pendent of bias. It should represent the teach. 
er’s most careful judgment of the ability of th 
child to learn. It may be in the form of eithe 
ranking or grouping, that is, the teacher may 
make a list of the children in order of their i. 
telligence, the brightest child first, the dull 
last, or she may group the children according tf 
brightness, as Group I, excellent; Group II 
above average; Group III, average; Group Ij, 
below average; and Group V, poor. The esti 
mate list should be left unchanged when the tes 
is given, for it should represent the teacher’s wu. 
influenced judgment, and be used as a chet 
against the test. 


THE GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST 
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Now comes the choice of a test. Some of thi 
most popular for primary grades are the Presse 
Prirary Classification Test, the Pintner-Cun 
ningham Primary Mental Test, the Detroit Kin 
dergarten ‘.est (individual, and best for thos 
entering kindergarten), and the Detroit First 
Grade Intelligence Test. 

To illustrate the procedure, we have chosen thi 
last named, which is designed particularly fo 
children about to enter the first grade, but thi 
method outlined is applicable to the other test 
designed for all primary grades. Some interes 
ing features of this particular test are:— 

1. The test consists entirely of followin 
spoken directions concerning pictures; for & 
ample, in Test 1, the first line has pictures of 
bee, an apple, and a fish, and the direction to th 
child is “Mark the thing that grows on a tree. 
No school symbols are used and no reading is it 
volved. The pictures are interesting and clear 
and the directions are simply stated. 

2. Help may be given to the child on the firs 
line of each test, to be sure that he understand 
the directions. No help may be given after th 
first line. 

3. It is recommended that ten children } 
tested in one group. This makes _possibl 
economy of time, yet the group is small enouf 
so that the examiner can quickly discover fail 
to understand, loss of attention, or copying fr0 
another. 

4, No time limit is given. A fair average tim 

is thirty minutes. 
5. Directions do not havet 














to understand the real mental : ; ; be memorized. The test pr 
ability of every child, the plod- Teacher’s Test Test Estimate Final Final cedure is extremely simple a0 
ding as well as the alert, the Ranking Rank Score Score Score Rank the examiner reads the dire 
shy as well as the bold. tions to the child from the Es 
It is not that primary teach- 1. Jane 1. Karl 40 28 34 2 aminer’s Guide. ; 

ers do not want psychological 2. Carmen 2. Carmen 39 39 39 1 6. The scoring key and dirt 
tests of their pupils, but that 3. Anthony 3. Marian 35 30 32% 3-4 tions are explicit and aim! 
so few have the help of a psy- 4. Marian 4, Anthony 30 35 32% 3-4 keep subjective errors in s¢® 
chologist who can give a 5. Florence 5. Otto 29 18 2314 q ing at a minimum. 
thorough intelligence test. 6. Karl 6. Florence 28 29 28% 6 7. Every item of the test h 
Even in school systems where 7. Edmund 7. Gertrude 23 20 21% 8 demonstrated in experimetl 
psychologists are available, the 8. Gertrude 8. Stephen 20 11 15% 10 its usefulness as a_ discr! 
cost of an individual psycho- 9. Otto 9. Jane 18 40 29 5 inating measure. 

logical examination for every 10. Morris 10. Edmund 15 23 19 9 8. Norms and a rating 8 
child is almost prohibitive. The 11. Fannie 11. Fannie 14 14 14 11 for grouping are given. p 
services of the expert must be 12. Stephen 12. Morris 11 15 13 12 Examiner’s Guide describes 4 
reserved for the outstandingly plicitly the giving and scot 








bright, dull, or maladjusted One Method of 


children, while the rank and file 


Combining 


the Teacher’s Judgment with Test Results to Secure a 
Final Rank Based on Both Factors, in a Group of Twelve Pupils 


of the test. With care, a tea 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Louis Agassiz— Who a Nature’s Secrets 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATION BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


WO boys, eight and ten years old, 
stood gazing intently at the fish dart- 
ing about in a great stone basin. 
They had caught the fish in their 
hands and brought them home to put in 
their aquarium where they might watch 
them every day. These two _ brothers, 
Louis and Auguste, were fond of 
animals of all kinds. They had 
many pets — birds, field mice, 
hares, guinea pigs, and so on—of 
which they took the greatest care. 
It is natural enough for children 
to like pets, but to these boys, es- 
pecially to Louis, the elder, ani- 
mals were more than playmates. 
He wanted to know how his fish 
were made, how they breathed, 
how they differed from one an- 
other, in fact everything there was 
to know about fish. This instinct 
to observe and study living crea- 
tures was to make Louis Agassiz 
one of the most famous naturalists 
that the world has ever known. 

The stone basin which the boys 
used as an aquarium was the base 
of a spring-fed fountain in the par- 
sonage garden of the little village 
of Motier, Switzerland. It was in 
the slant-roofed parsonage, look- 
ing out upon Lake Morat and fac- 
ing the Bernese Alps, that Louis 
Agassiz was born, May 28, 1807. 
Louis’s father was the village 
pastor, a man of good sense and 
ability, with a talent for teaching 
as well as for preaching. His 
mother was the daughter of a much 
respected and beloved country 
doctor. 

It was a happy household. The 
parents, intelligent and loving, led 
their children to think not of 
themselves, but of the good which 
they could do in the world. A 
Swiss clergyman’s meager salary 
did not provide for many luxuries, 
but Louis had what was far better, 
the companionship of a brother 


who was a devoted chum all his life, and 
of loving and admiring little sisters. Then 
too he was a young citizen of one of the 
most beautiful and health-giving countries 
in the world, a country of glorious lakes, 
snow-capped mountains, and pure invigor- 
ating air. Louis and Auguste ranged the 





Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 


Louis Agassiz 


Who from boyhood loved animals and observed their 
ways. 

Who, when only twenty-one years old, made a remark- 
able report on the fishes of Brazil. 

Who was early recognized as a distinguished scientist. 

Who became Professor of Natural History at Harvard 
University. 

Who was one of the greatest teachers of science. 


country round about to add to their stock 
of animal life. “My room,” Louis wrote 
afterward, “became a little menagerie, 
while the stone basin under the fountain 
in our yard was my reservoir for all the 
fish I could catch. Indeed, collecting, fish- 
ing, and raising caterpillars, from which I 
reared fresh, beautiful butterflies, 
were then my chief pastimes.” It 
was by such first-hand study that 
the boy naturalist learned much of 
what he knew of the fresh-water 
fishes of Central Europe. 

Louis had a skillful hand as well 
as a keen eye. In those days the 
country people in Switzerland did 
not go to the shops to buy suits and 
shoes and stockings for their girls 
and boys. Instead, a_ cobbler 
would come to the house and work 
until he had supplied the family 
with shoes, while the tailor spent 
a week or so, making the family 
clothes. The cooper’s visit sup- 
plied them with barrels. Louis 
used to watch these workmen and 
learned a little of their trades. He 
could make a good barrel, cut out 
a coat, or fashion a pair of shoes 
for his sister’s doll. This skill with 
his hands was of great help in the 
mounting of his specimens in his 
later studies. 

Until Louis was ten years of age 
the boys were taught at home by 
their father. After that Louis was 
sent to a school for boys at Bienne, 
twenty miles away, and Auguste 
followed him the next year. Both 
boys enjoyed their life at school 
in spite of its strictness. They 
were so sturdy and strong that they 
thought nothing of the nine hours 
of study a day. They worked 
hard, but they played hard too. 
Delighted, like all boys, when va- 
cation time arrived, they were up 
long before dawn and joyfully 
made the journey home on fot. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


S the warm days of spring are likely to 
cause a lack of interest in wholesome 
food, the school lunches should be made 
to look attractive in order to tempt the 

appetite. A salad, hot soup or hot cocoa, and 
bread and butter make a very desirable spring 
luncheon. Something hot should always be served 
with the lunch. 

The salad should be of a size that will appeal 
to the eye, neither too large nor too small, and 
the color of the foods combined should harmo- 
nize. Arrange the salad so that it will look tall 
and tidy. When lettuce and watercress, both of 
which can be secured at this season, are used 
with the salad, always have them crisp and fresh. 
In case you cannot crisp the lettuce, shred it and 
serve French dressing on it. 

Salads may be made of combinations of fresh 
or canned fruits, of fresh or canned vegetables, 
of vegetables and fruits, and of eggs in combina- 
tion with various canned or fresh vegetables. The 
oil in the dressing served on the salad, whether 
it be French dressing or mayonnaise, supplies 
the fat which helps to make a better balanced 
meal. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of a half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or divide 
the recipe by the proportional part of twenty ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 


CREAM OF PEANUT BUTTER Soup 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 

Recipe: 

¥% cup butter or butterine 

1% cups flour 

3 quarts milk 

1% pounds peanut butter 

1% quarts water 


1 tablespoon celery salt 
1 tablespoon salt 


Utensils Needed: 


1 measuring cup 

1 five-quart double boiler 
1 tablespoon 

1 two-quart bowl 


Make a white sauce by melting the butter in a 
double boiler, adding the flour and milk, and 
stirring to keep the mixture smooth. Cook this 
sauce until it has thickened a little and the taste 
of flour has disappeared. Mix the peanut butter 
and water in a bowl, being sure that it is smooth, 
and add it to the sauce. Add the celery salt and 
salt; taste. Add more salt if needed. As a sub- 
stitute for celery salt, cut a stalk of celery very 
fine and cook it in the water before you add the 
peanut butter. 


SCALLOPED Ecc AND RICE 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


30 eggs 

2 cups rice 

7 cups boiling water 

2 tablespoons salt 

1 cup butter or butterine 

1% cups flour 

2 quarts milk 

¥% teaspoon pepper 

1 small can pimientos (No. % size) 
2 cups soft bread crumbs 


Utensils Needed: 


1 three-quart saucepan and cover 

1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup: 

1 strainer 

2 three-quart double boilers 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

1 can opener — 

1 five-quart dripping pan, or baking dishes 


Put the eggs into a saucepan and cover them 
with cold water. Put the cover on the saucepan 
and bring the eggs slowly to the boiling point. 
Take them from the stove and let them stand in 
the hot water for twenty minutes. Remove the 
shells from the eggs and cut them in slices cross- 
wise. 

Wash the rice and put it into a strainer to 
drain off the water. Put the rice into the top 


en 
Menus Jor May 


Creamof Peanut Butter Soup 
Roll and Butter 
Scalloped Egg and Rice 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Hermit 
Ribbon Cornstarch Pudding © 
Milk.or Cocoa 


Kidney Bean Stew 
Rolland Butter 
Prune and Cottage Cheese Salad 
Chocolate Ice Cream _ 

Caramel Custard © 
Milksor Cocoa 

















part of a double boiler containing seven cups of 
boiling water. Add a tablespoon.of salt. Let 
the rice boil slowly, and when it has absorbed 
most of the water, set it over the bottom part of 
the double boiler to finish cooking. 

Put the butter, flour, and milk into a double 
boiler, and cook the mixture until it has thick- 
ened and does not taste of the flour. To this 
sauce add a tablespoon of salt and the pepper; 
taste. Cut the pimientos in small pieces. Com- 

“pine the eggs, rice, and sauce, and, put the mix- 


ture into a dripping pan which has been greased | 


with some of the butter. Sprinkle the soft bread 


crumbs over the top and bake the product in-a - 


slow oven until it is slightly brown.” Scalloped 


Egg and Rice should be served hot. _ 


STEWED RHUBARB s: 
Twenty portions of one-third cup each 
Recipe: 


2% pounds rhubarb 
2 cups water 
2 cups sugar 


Utensils Needed: 


1 paring knife 

1 three-quart saucepan 
1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 


Wash the rhubarb, and if it is old remove the 
skin. Cut the rhubarb in inch pieces and put it 
into a saucepan containing two cups of water, 
Cook the rhubarb until it becomes soft. Add the 
sugar and cook the rhubarb slowly for a few 
minutes more. Taste; add a little more sugar if 
the sauce is not sweet enough, and cook it a little 
longer. 


HERMITS 
Twenty hermits 
Recipe: 


¥, cup butter or crisco 
% cup sugar 


ege 

¥ teaspoon baking soda 

1 cup flour 

% teaspoon salt 

¥% teaspoon cinnamon 

¥ teaspoon allspice 

¥ teaspoon cloves 

14 teaspoon nutmeg 

% cup raisins 

% cup nuts 

Utensils Needed: 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

2 baking sheets or pans 

2 one-quart bowls 

1 small bowl 

1 egg beater 

1 flour sifter 

1 teaspoon 

1 paring knife 

Take a very little of the butter to grease the 
baking sheets. Cream the butter in a bowl, add 
the sugar, and cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether until the mixture is very smooth and soft. 
Beat the egg very light and add it; stir to con- 
bine. Into the flour sifter put the baking soda, 
the flour which has been sifted, the salt, cinna- 
mon, allspice, cloves, and nutmeg. Sift this mix- 
ture into the first mixture; stir. Add the raisins, 
which have been washed, and the nuts, which 
have been cut; stir just enough to mix thorough- 
ly. Drop by teaspoonfuls on the greased baking 
sheets, and bake in a moderate oven from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. As these hermits will keep 
fresh in a stone jar, it will save time if enough 
are baked for two lunches. 


RIBBON CORNSTARCH PUDDING 
Twenty portions of one-third cup each 
Recipe: 


% pound prunes (about 22 prunes) 
2 quarts milk 

1 cup cornstarch 

1 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1% ounces chocolate 

6 eggs 

2 teaspoons vanilla 

3 tablespoons sugar 

2% cups milk to serve on pudding 


Utensils Needed: 


- 1 small saucepan 
l-measuring cup 
1 four-quart double boiler © - 
3 medium-sized bowls 
1 teaspoon ' 
1 tablespoon 
1 small pan 

-‘1 paring knife 
1 egg beater 
1 four-quart dripping pan 


_After the prunes have been soaked overnight, 
put them into a saucepan and cook them unt 
they are soft. Put al] of the milk except one CUP 

, (Continued on page 80) 
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Bringing Beauty to the School Grounds 


CHOOL AHEAD, SLOW DOWN.” How 
often the motorist is greeted by this 
sign! And tourists are slowing down 
nowadays as they pass school grounds, 

not only because of the warning signs, but 
because the beauty of many of our well-kept 
attractive grounds arrests their attention. Inci- 
dentally it might be mentioned that the motorist 
senses that here is a town of good citizens, proud 
f their school; therefore it is a desirable place 
to stop. 

There are three periods of time when the ar- 
rangement of the school grounds may be planned. 
The first of these periods, strange as it may 
seem, is in advance of the construction of the 
building; the second is right after the building 
is completed; and the third, any time thereafter. 
If the first plan is to be followed, the advice of a 
landscape architect will be found invaluable. He 
will consult with the general architect in select- 
ing the site, and, when this is done, he can, by 
virtue of being on the ground at the outset, de- 
cide what trees should be saved, where the walks 
and drives may be laid out to the best advantage, 
and many other important matters which will 
save the school board the price of his services 
many times over. He will have his plans well in 
hand by the time the building is com- 
pleted so that the actual work on the 
grounds may begin at once. 

It might be well to mention here that 
some of the state agricultural colleges 
are equipped to give extension service 
in this line of work to the schools of 
their respective states. 

The landscape architect who is en- 
gaged early in the building project will 
have his plans well in hand so that ac- 
tual work on the grounds may be start- 
ed as soon as the building is completed. 
In most cases he will reserve the area 
immediately in front of the building 
for a well-kept lawn with effective 
foundation plantings and a border of 
hardy shrubbery. One part of the 
grounds will be reserved exclusively for 
the “big boys’” playground. Basket- 
hall fields, baseball diamonds, tracks, 
and the like, will be laid out according 
to regulations so that interscholastic 
meets may be held. Another part of the 
grounds will be set aside for the young- 
er boys, and still another for the girls. 
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The Same School After the Grounds Had Been Laid Out and 


Plantings Made 





By LOU RICHARDSON 


Playground equipment will be placed in the space 
where the younger children are to play, and the 
whole scheme will be worked out to the very best 
advantage. 

If, and this is our second period, the new 
building has already been erected and no plant- 
ings have been made, surely the sight of the glar- 
ing bricks rising above the bare grounds is 
enough to spur any teacher to do his or her part 
in clothing this new construction. Here, as in 
the other instance, a landscape architect can best 
evolve a picture of beauty and practicability. He 
may make radical changes in the general scheme; 
he may even move trees; but, given sufficient 
time to do the work, he will produce results which 
an amateur could never obtain. Here again 
the money saved through obtaining the services 
of a landscape architect will compensate for his 
fee. He knows best what shrubs and trees are 
hardy to each locality; therefore nothing will be 
lost through improper planting. 

And now we consider our third period. Per- 
haps your school is old and there is no immediate 
prospect of a new one—what then? When we 


have an old dress or a suit which is too good to 
be thrown away, we may not feel justified in in- 
curring the expense of hiring a tailor or a dress- 





Consolidated School Building, Mapleton, Iowa, Before Development 


Had Been Started 
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maker to remodel the garment, but, by the same 
token, we do want to look our best in it, as long 
as it is to be worn. Just so with the old school. 
It may look hopeless, but it seldom is. 

It should not be necessary to mention that the 
first thing to do in making the best of the old 
school is to clean up the grounds thoroughly. An 
afternoon spent in collecting the rubbish, raking 
the yard, making flower beds, and the like, is an 
investment in time that pays big dividends in 
school spirit. But we can, and must, go further 
than merely cleaning the grounds if we are to 
make them attractive. Perhaps a summary of 
activities observed along this line will suggest 
solutions for some school’s problem. 

One rural school situated on a wooded slope 
has added interest and beauty to its grounds by 
building a native wild-flower garden at the rear 
of the grounds, which spot, luckily, is low and 
well shaded. Here sumac and buckbrush, brought 
from neighboring woods, form a background for 
a delightful nook. The soil was built up with 
rich leaf mold, also brought from the woods, and 
many varieties of wild flowers and ferns native 
to that locality were planted. Each spring new 
kinds are added, and so the garden grows on, 
increasing in loveliness and endearing itself to the 
hearts of the children as time goes by. 

Feeling the urge to preserve the nat- 
ural beauties of our middle west, one of 
Iowa’s biggest high schools has laid out 
its grounds without touching plow to 
the strip of virgin soil which is includ- 
ed in the tract. 

Another Iowa school, its own grounds 
beautfully planted, looked out across a 
city dump heap. After ashes and some 
dirt had been hauled in, the school ob- 
tained permission to do some planting. 
All that summer following, those who 
passed that way were greeted by sturdy 
annuals blooming in profusion instead 
of by a pile of trash. A small sign an- 
nounced that the grounds were being 
cared for by the children of that school. 
What finer way could there be to teach 
good citizenship to a group of children? 

Travelers along one of our national 
highways paused last spring to see a 
school whose well-kept lawn was _ bor- 
dered by beds containing literaily hun- 
dreds of tulips and iris blooms. What 

(Continued on page 78) 





The Development Extended to End and Rear of Building with 
Charming Effect 
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The Last Lady’s Slipper 


WHY ROSEMARY PROTECTS WILD FLOWERS 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


voices that sounded like tiny tinkling bells. 

They seemed to be very close to her. Where 
could she be? Then she remembered that she had 
been picking wild flowers with her brother, Roger, 
and her two little friends, Ted and Margery. She 
had stopped for a moment to rest her head on a 
mossy log, and must have fallen asleep. 

“There, there, Lady’s Slipper, do not cry any 
more,” one of the wee voices was saying in a com- 
forting tone. 

“You would cry, too, Solomon’s Seal,” sobbed 
Lady’s Slipper, “if a big, careless girl had jerked up 
your only sister by the roots, and then left her to 
wither.” 

Rosemary realized that she was lying close to the 
group of wild flowers and that they were talking. 


P voices‘ half opened her eyes as she heard 





She glanced down and saw that the flowers which 
she had gathered had slipped from her hands. The 
violets and anemones had fallen in a drooping heap. 
The delicate pink pouch of the lady’s slipper hung 
limp from a broken stem. 

“Pretty soon there will not be any of our family 
left here,” Lady’s Slipper said. 

“You lady’s slippers helped to make this spot 
beautiful,” remarked Blue Violet. “Although we 
violets are hardier, even we are becoming scarce. It 
does not hurt us to be picked, but we die if we are 
torn up by the roots.” 

“If children go about destroying wild flowers, 
soon there will be none of us left to pick.” Dainty 
Anemone was speaking, and she nodded her head in 
Rosemary’s direction. 

“Oh, I love wild flowers!” cried Rosemary, sitting 
up. “I wanted to take the lady’s slipper home to 
show Mother how lovely it is.” 

“She loves us and tears us up by the roots,” wailed 
the last lady’s slipper. 
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“She loves us and picks us just to let us wither,” 
shouted the violets. 

“She loves us and tramples on our faces,” cried the 
anemones. — 

“I did not mean to harm the flowers,” Rosemary 
explained. 

Solomon’s Seal exclaimed, “No excuses! People 
who really love us take care of us.” 

“Dry your tears, Rosemary,” said a quiet voice. 
“I am Jack-in-the-Pulpit and I will preach you a little 
sermon. 

“If everybody were careless with wild flowers, 
there would soon be no more,” he said gently. “You 
would not like to live in a world without wild flowers 
in it, would you? Then remember that it is better 
not to pick rare flowers, and never pull up flowers by 
the roots.” 

His voice grew fainter and fainter. Rosemary 
looked at the broken lady’s slipper and withered vio- 
lets and anemones at her feet. Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
and the other unpicked flowers were silent. 

“I really do love you, dear flowers!” cried Rose- 
mary, “and I am always going to remember Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit’s sermon.” 
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the modern home are planning com- 
fortable, attractive kitchens. Curtains 
are selected to suit the type of windows 
and the outlook. They should be simple in de- 
sign, easy to put up and take down, of fast col- 
ors, and of a weave that will withstand frequent 
laundering. Among the materials suitable for 
either kitchen or breakfast-room curtains are: 
gingham, chambray, cotton, voile, scrim, un- 
bleached muslin, prints, Japanese toweling, and 
glass toweling. Cretonne may be used for break- 
fast rooms, but one must be sure to select a qual- 
ity that will launder well and will not fade in the 
sunlight. 

For a dull, dark room, the walls of which are 
tinted a warm, light yellow, use transparent cur- 
tains with bright colors in the valance and tie- 
backs. When the walls are a bright color, use 
white curtains, trimmed or barred with a color. 


; RCHITECTS and interior decorators of 





Double Sash Curtains in Yellow, Orange, and 
White Checked Gingham 
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tains for Kitchen and Breakfast Room 


By MARY B. GRUBB 





Cretonne Curtains Finished with a Band of 
Plain-colored Material 


The photograph on the left of the page shows 
an excellent arrangement of a double curtain for 
a window placed above a kitchen sink. The walls 
and all the furniture, including the stove and 
built-in refrigerator, are a light, silvery gray; 
the table tops are white. The curtains, which 
are made of yellow, orange, and white small- 
checked gingham, are finished at the bottom with 
a 2%-inch hem. The upper pair has at the top a 
2%4-inch hem, the lower part of which is stitched 
to form the casing for the nickel rod upon which 
the curtains hang. The lower pair, which has a 
narrower heading above the rod, may be drawn 
together to exclude the light from the eyes of the 
worker. The upper pair may be left open to ad- 
mit the light. 
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Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


The glass in the kitchen door has a pair of cur- 
tains of the same material as the window cur- 
tains. The door curtains are made the full length 
of the glass, with a heading at the top. 

The photograph on the right of the page shows 
a small, high window which is curtained with 
blue and white Japanese toweling. The inner and 
lower edges of the curtains are finished with a 
large size of white novelty braid. A narrow hem 
is basted across the bottom edge of the toweling 
before the braid is basted on it. Figure I shows 
the braid basted on the blue edge of the towel- 
ing. This is the wrong side and is to be hung 
next to the window. Figure II shows the right 
side of the curtain finished with two rows of 
machine stitching. Figure II] illustrates how a 
scallop is fulled on a corner of the curtain. 

At the top of the page is a photograph of four 


(Continued on page 77) 





A Curtain of Blue and White Japanese 
Toweling, Trimmed with White Novelty 
Braid 
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FIG. V 
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MOTHER GOOSE HEALTH POSTER 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 80 cents, postpaid. Story- -Book Pot ( 
ter Patterns. Contains 20 double-page patterns, each illustrating a well-known story. 80 cents, postpaid. Health Poster Patterns. Contains 10 double-page patterns, each 
illustrating a health rule. 80 cents, postpaid. {F. A. Owen Publishing Company.] 
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“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“T’m going to the market, sir,” she said, \ a, 
“To buy some nice beets and beans and peas, “Sy 
And lettuce and onions, if you please, es 
For besides potatoes every day 7 CA 
| We must eat other vegetables, so they say.” J \\ J 
\ my w 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectograph copies of 
these outlines may be given to pupils to trace on 
heavier paper, color, and cut. Fig. 1 has soft yel- 
low hair and wears light pink, with white cuff and 
stockings. Her doll has a white dress. Fig. 2 has a 
cream smock over orange pants, with collar, cuff, 
and socks of orange. His hair is soft, light yellow. 
. Fig. 3 has white over scarlet pants, with collar and 
—/ socks to match. His hair is black. Fig. 4 wears 
light yellow with white kerchief, stockings, and 
hat. The hat is trimmed in yellow and the shoes 
are yellow. The dog is cream with brown spots. 
Mount as shown, using a strip of sky-blue oatmeal 
wall paper 36 inches by 15 inches with a strip of 
green at the bottom 36 inches by 6 inches having 
the upper edge torn unevenly. 





























“Bess ldrecel. lea velas a. 








Duplicates of this double- 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Some Queer Cousins 


By SARA V. PRUESER 


Author of “Our Dooryard Friends” 


Photographs by Courtesy of Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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A Pair of Bobolinks 





LTHOUGH the birds described in this 
article differ in appearance and habits, 
they all belong to the Icteridae family. 
The bobolink, Baltimore oriole, orchard 

oriole, meadow lark, blackbird, and cowbird are 
migratory, and, with the exception of the cow- 
bird, are sweet singers. We welcome them each 
spring because we like to hear them sing, and 
also because of the service they perform in de- 
stroying noxious insects. 


THE BOBOLINK 


In our northern states the bobolinks usually 
arrive the first week in May. They have had a 
long journey from the tropical forests of Brazil, 
where they winter, to the sections in which they 
spend the summer. Because of their joyous song, 
the bobolinks are very popular birds in the 
North. Listen to their songs on a rare June day 





A Pair of Orchard Orioles 


and you will agree with me that the bobolink is 
one of the star singers of birdland. Often a 
bobolink sings as it flies across the meadows, 
pouring out a volume of song that few birds can 
equal. Frequently a number of bobolinks will 
start up from a field and sing as they fly, carry- 
ing the musical chorus high above the tree tops. 

The male bobolink makes a very striking ap- 
pearance in its shining, jet black plumage, con- 
trasted with a yellow patch on the back of the 
neck and a white patch on the rump. When it 
leaves for the South, it gradually dons the modest 
colors of its mate, so by the time it arrives in 
South America, it has undergone a complete 
moult and is a brownish-looking bird. In the 
spring, before reaching the North, it again doffs 
the brown suit and appears in its black and 
white plumage. 

The plumage of the female bobolink is quite 
different from that of the male. It is a dull-col- 
ored, sparrow-like sort of bird, with olive-brown 
back, streaked with black; wings and tail, a 
brownish slate; and underparts, a dull, buffy 
white. Because the colors of this bird are so like 
its surroundings, it often escapes notice when 
nesting. 

The nest-building begins as soon as the bobo- 
links arrive. As they take their family to the 
South the last of July, they have only three 
months in which to build a nest and raise their 
brood. The nest, which is made of grassy stems 
and sticks, is placed on the ground and contains 
four or five dull white eggs flecked with brown. 





The Baltimore Oriole 


When the young bobolinks are well able to 
make the journey, they gather in flocks with the 
parent birds and gradually move southward, feed- 
ing as they go. They grow plump from feast- 
ing in the wild rice marshes, where they are 
known as reedbirds. They are a great pest to 
rice-growers, who call them ricebirds, as they 
make a raid upon the cultivated rice fields twice 
in one season. In the spring, as the great mi- 
grating horde of bobolinks is passing northward, 
they descend upon the rice fields and pull up the 
young plants, feeding upon the seed. Later in 
the summer they again visit the rice fields, feed- 
ing upon the ripening crop. 

Naturally, the bobolinks are killed by the hun- 
dred. One cannot censure the southern farmer 
for fighting the bobolink, since it attacks the 
crop that helps him to make a living. This glut- 
tonous appetite for rice is most unfortunate, for 
in the North the bobolink is very helpful as an 
insect-destroyer. 








A Western Meadow Lark 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


Late in April, when there is a mere shimmer 
of green in the low bushes and trees of the door- 
yards, I like to watch for the coming of the Balti- 
more oriole. Its bright plumage of rich orange 
and black presents a striking contrast to the dull 
colors of the landscape. 

Long before the last stars shut their eyes, its 
song floats into my bedroom window. It is at 
this early hour that the Baltimore oriole sings 
its complete song—a sweet, rich melody of sev- 
eral variations. I heard it a number of times 
before I was convinced that it was a Baltimore 
oriole’s song, as it was longer and more musical 
than the short whistling song of midday with 
which I was so familiar. 

The female Baltimore oriole does not sing 80 
well as the male. It utters a short warbling call 
of several notes, besides the regular chirping 


(Continued on page 92) 
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May Safety Calendar 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this calendar on paper 


or on the blackboard and color it with bright colored crayons. 
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The Great Spangled Fritillary 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


This butterfly has a long name. 

What does its name mean? 

See the dark spots on its wings. 

They look like jet beads. 

Sometimes jet beads are called 
spangles. 

That is why the butterfly is called 
Spangled. 

The butterfly is light brown. 

It has white spots on its hind 
wings. 

They are on the under side. 

They look like silver. 

Fritillary means “silver spot.” 


x * * * * * * 


We see the Great Spangled 
Fritillary in the garden. 

It drinks nectar from the flowers. 

Mother Nature makes the butter- 
flies help her. 


They carry pollen for her. 

Pollen is a yellow powder. 

The flowers make it. 

The butterflies carry pollen from 
flower to flower. 

Then the flowers can make good 
seed. 

The Great Spangled Fritillary lays 
its eggs on violet plants. 

Caterpillars come out. 

They are black. 

They have spines. 

They eat violet leaves. 

They eat only at night. 

The caterpillars grow large. 

They make their cradles. 

They go to sleep. 

When they come out of their cra- 
dles, they are butterflies. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 90.) 





Photo from L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
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LACIER National Park is a land of 
mountains, peculiar in form and 
varied in color; of lakes, beautiful 
to behold; of rushing mountain tor- 

rents and picturesque waterfalls; and of 
glaciers lying in the stony lap of Mother 
Earth. It is the home of hardy wild ani- 
mals, delicate wild flowers, and Indians of 
the Blackfoot tribe. The park received its 
name because of the sixty small glaciers 
which are within its boundaries. Lying in 
the northwestern part of Montana, it em- 
braces over fifteen hundred square miles of 
sme of the finest mountain scenery in 
America. 
In the days before the coming of the 
white man, the Blackfeet roamed the plains 
to the east and south of these imposing 
mountains. Hunting parties penetrated 
the valleys lying in the shadows of the 
mountains, in search of elk, deer, and buf- 
falo, and stalked wild goats and sheep on 
the rocky slopes. Well-worn trails led 
westward through hidden passes across the 
mountains to the land of enemy tribes, and 
often war parties made journeys to the 
enemy’s country to steal their horses. 

With the coming of the white man, fur- 

trading companies pushed across the coun- 

try toward the Rockies. One of these, 

Hudson’s Bay Company, was the first to 

trade with the Blackfeet. The region was 

practically unknown to white men, how. 





Two Medicine Lake 


ver, save for an occasional hunter or trap- 
per, until 1890, when copper was discov- 
tred and many prospectors rushed in. The 
area on the east slope of the Rockies was 
4part of the Blackfoot Indian Reservation 
and claims could not be staked on their 
land. Congress was persuaded to purchase 
the mountain area in 1896, but only a very 
little copper was found by the miners. Af- 
ler that hunters and lovers of scenery 
found their way into the region in increas- 
Ng numbers, and in 1910 it was made a 
National Park. 

Millions of years ago those giant masses 
‘stone which to-day form the mountains 
of Glacier Park were fine particles of mud 
Which were being deposited at the bottom 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 





Mt. Wilbur—Lake McDermott in the Foreground 


of the sea. The layer of mud grew thicker 
and thicker until at last the sea was filled. 
Then after many years that portion of the 
earth’s crust began to rise, because of great 
pressure from below, shrinkage of the 
earth, or both. In the thousands of years 
that the surface of the earth was slowly 
rising, the mud hardened into stone. At 
last great stony wrinkles as big as moun- 
tains were pushed up. The rocks bent at 
first, making long wave-like folds. As the 
folds grew larger and the pressure greater, 
the rocks could no longer stand the strain. 
They split, and those on the western side 





Trick Falls, at the Period of High Water 
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Glacier Park—Land of Lakes and Mountains 


By F. L. DUMOND, Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


were pushed over the others, making great 
precipices thousands of feet high. Again 
long ages passed, and ice and snow and 
falling rain and rushing rivers continually 
chiseled away at the giant rocks. These 
elements, still busy, have made the region 
most beautiful. 

The mountains in the park are from sev- 
en thousand to more than ten thousand feet 
above sea level, and are peculiar in shape. 
The rocks are yellow, brown, green, purple, 
gray, and several shades of red, making a 
vast area of colors pleasing to the eye. No 
trees grow on the rocky summits of the 
mountains, but their bases are clothed in 
dense forests. The heights are the home 
of sure-footed wild goats and sheep, which 
are able to live on the sparse grasses and 
other plants that grow in the crevices of 
the rocks. Lying in hollows on the sum- 
mits of many of the mountains are masses 
of ice and snow large enough to be called 
glaciers. Five dozen there are, the larg- 
est, Blackfeet Glacier, having an area of five 
square miles. 

Beautiful lakes are everywhere. Some 
are like long silvery ribbons lying at the 
bottom of narrow valleys. Others, when 
the breezes do not break their surfaces into 
ripples or waves, are like great mirrors re- 
flecting the beauties of the surrounding 
mountains. Still others are merely small 
blue ponds high up in saucer-like hollows 





Blackfoot Lodges, at Glacier Park Station 


in the rocks. Some of the tiny lakes are en- 
circled by glaciers from which icebergs fall 
on warm summer days. There are known to 
be two hundred and fifty beautiful lakes 
in the park, and it is quite possible that in 
the wilder regions are still others which 
have not yet been seen by man. 

Rushing waters, sparkling in the sun- 
light or hiding in the cool shadows, hurry 
with musical laughter down the hillsides 
to the valleys below. These valleys are 
broad and rounded, showing that in other 
days great ice sheets covered the area, and 
in moving along ground away the rocks. 
Beautiful flowers bloom there in the sum- 
mer months, making it a delight to walk 


along the narrow trails. (Continued on page 70) 
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Picture Study—‘“The Grand Canal, Venice” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


N April 23, 1775, Joseph Mallord 
() wits Turner, one of England’s 
greatest landscape painters, was born 

in a low-pitched room in Maiden Lane, 
London, above the shop where his father, 
William Turner, plied a thriving trade in 
the powdering and curling of wigs for the 
gentry. It is said that Joseph entered the 
art world at the age of six, when he found 
absorbing interest in studying the details 
of a lion which was pictured on a silver 
tray, and reproduced it in full action up- 
on his drawing paper. His delighted 
father thereupon determined that he 
should have an art education. During his 
boyhood, his drawings, exhibited in his 
father’s shop, attracted considerable atten- 
tion. After some study of perspective, he 
entered the Academy Schools, and we 
learn that when he was only twelve years 
old, one of his pictures was accepted to be 
hung at the Academy’s annual exhibition. 
Living with his father over the barber 
shop, Turner now began to support himself 
by coloring prints and drawing architects’ 
plans. At the house of Dr. Munro, he 
copied paintings by Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Titian, and other masters, earning thereby 
half a crown an evening and his supper, 
besides the excellent opportunity of study. 








Questions 


What interesting fact do you know 
about Venice? What parts of the pic- 
ture attract your attention? Is it a 
quiet or a busy scene? Where can you 
see action expressed? What do you 


like best about the picture? 


What gives the picture its brillian- 
cy? Does Turner seem interested in 
placing dark tones against light ones? 
From what direction does the light 
come? 

In what way has Turner painted his 
sky differently from the water? How 
does he lead our eyes into the picture? 
Would a colored photograph look like 
this, or do you think that the artist 
has used the eyes of his imagination? 




















Turner is said to have been “a stout, 
clumsy little fellow, who never cared how 
he looked. He wore an ill-fitting suit ... 
and carried an old umbrella, the handle of 
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which he converted into a fishing rod.” 
With this outfit, his luggage tied up in, 
handkerchief and slung over his shoulder 
on a cane, he journeyed through Wales 
making sketches for an engraver, which jp 
after years he made into complete paint. 
ings. His sketchbook was a curiosity, for 
it contained not only nature sketches, but 
jottings of his traveling expenses and bit; 
of gossip. About this time Turner began 
his devoted friendship with*Thomas Girtin, 
the first of the early English school of 
water-color painters, and with him engaged 
in every sort of art work which would eam 
him a living. In 1802 he was elected 
Academician; in 1808 he became professor 
of perspective at the Academy. 

Turner was a tireless worker, rising at 





four in the morning and working while 
light lasted. Most critics did not under. 
stand his impressionistic style. He was 
severely criticized for his painting, “A 
Snowstorm at Sea,” which was derisivel; 
called “Soapsuds and Whitewash.” Turn. 
er, who had been lashed to the mast of : 
ship for hours in order to learn the full ef 
fect, was, of course, bitterly hurt. His rich 
power of imagination led him to paint 
things as he felt them rather than as they 
actually were. (Continued on page 78) 








HIS painting, now in the Metropolitan 


are flung across the blue sky. 


“THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE” 


Through the : 








Museum of Art, New York City, is a 

splendid pageant of colorful life on the 
great waterway of Venice. At the right is the 
white church of Santa Maria della Salute, built 
by the Venetians in the seventeenth century as 
a thank offering to the Madonna, who, they be- 
lieved, had saved them from the plague. At the 
left the row of balconied palaces ends in the 
pink marble of the Doge’s Palace, while behind 
them is a bell-tower, the famous Campanile of 
St. Mark. 


The canal is crowded with gondolas and 
_fishing boats. Everywhere there is movement 
—in the driving strokes of the gondoliers, the 
religious procession mounting the steps at the 
right, and the sweeping lines of cloud which 


center of the picture, an unbroken path of wa- 
ter invites our eyes toward the horizon, al- 
though we are led astray among the alluring 
groups of laden boats. 


See how the objects in the distance seem to 
dissolve into a brilliant mist, It has been said 
that, while other artists conceal things in mists, 
Turner reveals them. The general effect of 
brilliance is gained by the contrast of dark 
spots against large masses of light, rather than 
by intense color. Deep tones in the reflections 
in the water and the very dark accents of the 
black gondolas also add to the illusion. This 
is the type of subject which gave Turner an op- 
portunity to display to the full his love for 
splendid color and glorious light. 
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Reproductions of “The Grand Canal, Venice” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Miniatures in the above size may be secured in same 
colors as picture on front cover. For prices see page 8 
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Our Federal Government—The Legislature 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON, LLB. 


LL legislative powers of our Gov- 

ernment are vested in ‘fa Congress 

of the United States, which shall 

consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives” (Const., Art. I, Sect. 1). 
The Constitution specifically empowers 
Congress “‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States; to bor- 
row money on the credit of the United 
States; to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes; to establish 
a uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
form laws with respect to bankruptcies 
throughout the United States; to coin 
money; to provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the securities and current 
coin of the United States; to establish post 
offices and post roads; to promote the prog- 
ress of science and useful arts, by secur- 
ing for limited times, to authors and in- 
ventors, the exclusive right to their respec- 
tive writings and discoveries; to constitute 
tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; to 
define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offenses 
against the law of nations; to declare war, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land 
and water; to raise and support armies; to 
provide and maintain a navy; to make 
rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces; to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions; to provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress; to exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such Dis- 
trict (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular States, 
and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the 
Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of 
the legislature of the State 
in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful 
buildings; and to make all 
laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other pow- 


P. & A. Photo 
The Sixty-ninth Congress—House of Representatives. The First Meeting of the 
Second Session, December 6, 1926. 





© Hamilton Maxwell—From Kadel & Herbert 
A Bird’s-Eye View of Our National Capitol 


The Capitol, with its beautiful park, is in the center 
of the picture. In the background is the Union Station; 
between it and the Capitol is the Senate Office Building. 
At the right center, we see the Library of Congress, and 
in the right foreground, the House Office Building. 


ers vested by the Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any De- 
partment or officer thereof.” 

The taxing power is perhaps the strong- 
est of all the powers of government, affect- 
ing all classes of citizens. Through it the 
entire resources of the people are at the 
disposal of Congress. The clause giving 
Congress the power to make “all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution” its other powers 
is known as “the elastic clause,” since by 
it Congress is enabled to legislate on many 
matters not specifically dealt with in the 
Constitution. 

Congress is forbidden to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus, unless when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it; to pass a bill of attainder 
or an ex post facto law; to lay a tax or 
duty upon articles exported from any 
state; to give preference by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
state over those of another, or to require 





vessels bound to or from one state to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another; to draw 
money from the Treasury, save in conse. 
quence of appropriations made by law; 
and to grant titles of nobility. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


In the House of Representatives the pub- 
lic opinion of the United States finds ready 
expression, since the membership of the 
House is determined by the people every 
second year. It is interesting to witness 
the House in session, for there, as nowhere 
else, can one view the will of the people 
transforming itself into action. 

The presiding officer of the House is the 
Speaker, who is elected for the period of 
his membership by a majority of the mem- 
bers present. In the absence of the 
Speaker when he has failed to appoint his 
successor, the House proceeds to elect a 
Speaker pro tempore to perform the duties 
of the Chair during the period of the 
Speaker’s absence. ‘ 

In order to be eligible for election to the 
House of Representatives, one must have 
attained the age of twenty-five years, must 
have been a citizen of the United States for 
a period of five years, and must be an in- 
habitant of the state in which he shall be 
elected. The membership of the House at 
the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
was four hundred and thirty-five Represen- 
tatives, two delegates, and three resident 
commissioners. 

Alaska and Hawaii each send a delegate 
to the House of Representatives. These 
delegates receive the same pay and allow- 
ances as other members of the House. They 
are privileged to join in the debate on any 
measure, but are not allowed to vote; they 
may make motions, except motions to re- 
consider; introduce bills; call a member of 
the House to order during debate; and 
serve on certain committees. 
They are not permitted to 
object to the consideration of 
a bill. They take the oath 
required of the other mem- 
bers of the House, but their 
names are not carried upon 
the roll. 

The voters of Porto Rico 
elect one commissioner every 
two years. He has the same 
powers and privileges with 
respect to serving on com- 
mittees as delegates, and is 
also competent to serve on 
the Committee of Insular Af- 
fairs. The legislature of the 
Philippines elects two com- 
missioners every two years, 
who are entitled to the priv- 
ilege of the floor of the 
House and Senate. 

“ (Continued on page 84) 
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Red Poppies at the Windows 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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1€88 HE red poppy is a favorite with every- 
ere one. Here are some lovely ones for you 
to make. The flowers and tips of the buds 

ple (the parts marked with a 2) are to be cut 
from thin red or bright orange paper; the 
th stems and leaves (1), from green paper; 
e and the seed pods (3), from brown. The 

| of black on the flowers is painted with a 
em brush. The stems may be of any length. 
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PREPARATION IN PHONETICS CLASS FOR A 
DIFFICULT READING LESSON 


OMETIMES it happens that children en- 
counter in their texts a reading lesson 
which is quite beyond them. Poems includ- 
ed in first readers frequently present not 
only difficult words, but words new to the chil- 
dren’s vocabularies. Plunged into a lesson of this 
sort without adequate preparation, they are quite 
at sea, and find no pleasure in the lesson. Inter- 
est is maintained with difficulty, if at all. 
Pleasure may be derived from such text, how- 
ever, if baffling words are made part of the vo- 
cabulary during the phonetics period; and the 
phonetics period in which these are acquired may 
be made interesting by presenting the lesson in 
story form so that the children are lured to sound 
strange words in order to supply a gap in the 
story. <A desire has been created to 
know the strange word: they have a 
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Phonetics: The Backbone of Reading—IX 


By~ MAE FOSTER JAY 


much noise. Bob-o-link’s dame is dressed in 
plain brown. Her only song is one week chirp. 

“Why does her husband sing all day? He is so 
happy. Over what? He tells in his song. Look 
what a nice new coat is mine! He is happy, too, 
because of his nest, and his nice good wife that 
never goes out. He is glad that she will be pa- 
tient, and sit in her nest in the grass and brood, 
while he frolics about. In his song Robert brags, 
too. He is a braggart—oh, a very prince of brag- 
garts! He boasts. He pours boasts from his lit- 
tle throat! He is telling his little wife that she 
need not fear thieves and robbers. He says he is 
not afraid of man. ‘Catch me, cowardly knaves 
(he means cowardly rascals), if you can!’ Other 
things you will hear in his song are spink, spank, 
spink, and chee, chee, chee.” 

In like manner give preparation upon the en- 
tire poem, as much in a day as the class will be 
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Give them words to sound in which a has this 
quantity, e. g., war, warm, swarm, all, tall, hall 
call, wall, small, stall, quart, quarter, malt, salt, 
etc. 

Sometimes a has a silent partner in making the 
broad sound, as in the words caw, paw, raw, law, 
jaw, draw, drawn, baw], crawl; haul, vault, Paul, 
Maud; cause, taught, caught, naughty; ought, 
bought, sought; etc. 

Place the equivalents in the same column op 
the permanent chart, and upon the large flash 
card with the broad a. Aw may head this col. 
umn, to avoid giving the diacritical markings fo; 
broad a. 
Diphthongs oi, oy. 

Let the children discover by watching you and 
listening to you as you make the sound, that the 
diphthongs oi, oy consist of two sounds, the broad 

a gliding into short 7. Let them name 
the two sounds. 





motive for sounding it. Also, they 
are led to grasp the meaning of a new 
word in the wisest way—from hear- 
ing it used in a sentence which is en- 
lightening. 

Let us take, for example, Bryant’s 
“Robert of Lincoln.” Very young 
children love to read this poem if they 
are properly prepared to meet its dif- 
ficulties, 

The teacher tells the story and the 
description involved in the poem, part- 
ly orally, partly by writing on the 
blackboard the words and phrases here 
italicized. She pauses in her oral 
delineation as she starts to write. The 
child wants the story to go on, and ac- 
cordingly buckles down to the business 
of sounding the words or phrases she 
has written. 

Ideally this lesson should be given 
preliminarily to a field excursion 
where bobolinks may be observed. If 
that is impossible, let the teacher be 
equipped with good pictures of the 
birds and their nests. 

“This afternoon we are going out 
to the edge of town to meet a gay 
young fellow.” (The children silently 
work out the written words, looking 
at the teacher when they are ready 
with them. Help is given individually 
as needed. If one child has trouble 
with fellow, for instance, ask another 
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«May 


The roguish Hours came romping in, 
With a merry din-- 

Bringing a sweet little stranger-maid 
To Pedagogue Calendar, who laid 

A hand on her shining head. 

“Ah, little Queen May,” he said; 
“We'll give her April’s seat,” quoth he, 
Then murmured pensively— 

“April was a trifle trying, 

Half a glance would set her crying; 
Never knew just where to find her, 
Still she left good friends behind her; 
Hope this one will be more stable-- 
April’s books go on the table; 

Run on, now, my dears, to play 

And welcome pretty May.” 


—CARRIE SHAW RICE. 








child if he can point out helpers. He 
probably will indicate the two fami- 
lies, ell and ow, and with that sugges- 
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Drill upon words in which the diph- 
thongs occur, as oil, toil, boil, spoil, 
coin, join, choice, voice, noise, moist; 
boy, toy, joy. 

GAMES FOR DRILL 
Hanging May Baskets 

Bring an attractive basket to class 
upon May day. Let a child select from 
the pack of flash cards five which trou- 
ble him and which he suspects will 
trouble another. Let him put the 
cards into the basket and “hang it” to 
some other child. If the second child 
can tell correctly every sound on the 
cards, the first child regards himself 
as caught. If the second child cannot 
name them, the first child may “hang” 
the basket to another. The winning 
child has the privilege of selecting 
five new flash cards, and hanging the 
basket. 


Winding the Maypole 

When the children are interested in 
the coming May festival, let their 
phonetic drill relate itself to that. 
Draw a Maypole upon the blackboard, 
writing the name of a phonogram 
such as, ay, ow, oi, ew, aw, etc., upon 
each streamer. The child who can 
give each sound correctly has suc: 
ceeded in winding the pole. Or, if 4 








real pole is available, pin a flash card 
to each streamer. The child who gives 
the correct response to the symbol up- 
on the streamer assigned him is al 








tion, the first child will be able to get 

his word.) “Whom are we going to 

meet, Alice?” (Alice gives the words written on 
the blackboard.) ‘We shall find him in a mead- 
ow, or, as it is sometimes called, a mead. I sus- 
pect that he will be merrily swinging. Can you 
guess what his swing will be? A briar or weed. 
Who is this (point to words) gay young fellow? 
Yes, a bird. His name is Robert of Lincoln. He 
likes his name. He is proud of it. He tells it all 
over the mountain-side or mead. I hope he will 
tell it to us. He doesn’t say it plainly. This is 
how he calls it: Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link! I hope 
we shall see him well, for he is gaily drest. He is 
wearing a bright black wedding coat. It has 
white shoulders. And white is his crest, too. 
Why do you think Robert is dressed like this? 
Because he has just been married. He has a 
wife, a dame. She is on their new nest. She is 
not like Robert. She is so quiet and modest and 
shy that she is like a little Quaker. Quakers were 
people who never wore bright colors, nor made 


likely to read. Each day after you have told 
through a section of the poem, and the children 
have worked out the words written as you pro- 
ceeded, say to them, in order to drill upon the 
various groups, “Show me and tell me the words 
which tell how Robert is dressed; how his wife is 
dressed. Find the word which tells what his 
wife is called in this poem; the ones which tell 
where we are likely to find Robert; the ones 
which tell what sort of fellow he is; the ones 
which tell what sort of little dame his wife is”; 
and so forth. 


Suggestions for advance work: broad sound of a; 
phonograms aw, au, augh, ough; diphthong 0i, oy. 
Tell the children that a before J or r is often 
neither long nor short, but broad. They can re- 
member the sound because it is what we say 
when someone tells us something we do not be- 
lieve. “Aw!” we say, “you’re just fooling.” 


lowed to hold that streamer. If he 
fails to give the correct sound, others 
try until the correct response is given and the 
streamer claimed. Then the children holding the 
streamers join in a short dance about the pole, 
after which the game is repeated. 


Tit-tat-toe 
Draw upon the blackboard a picture of a wheel 
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—perhaps it is a wheel of the chariot in which 
the May queen is to ride. Name each of the 
spokes of the wheel: ch, th, wh, sh, ing, ell, all, 
etc. A child closes his eyes, taps round the spokes 
of the wheel with the chalk, saying: 

“Tit-tat-toe, 

Round I go, 

If I miss, 

I’ll stop at this.” 

If he can name the symbol on the spoke 
which he stopped he erases it and the spoke, an 
tries for another one. The object is “get” ® 
the spokes. 
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May Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Silent Reading and Seat-Work Lessons 
for May 


By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan. Author of “Pleasant 
Land of Piay,” “Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” and 
Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls.” 


LESSON I 


Write this poem on the board. After the pu- 
jis have read it silently they may answer the 
questions, 


May 


It is Maytime, happy Maytime, 
Oh, the month of May is fair, 

With the soft blue skies and sunshine, 
And the flowers eyerywhere. 


All the bees are humming, humming, 
And the butterflies so gay 

Flit about, while every fruit tree 
Is a pink and white bouquet. 


And from every field and hillside, 
Every valley, every glen, 

Comes the sound of merry warbling, 
All the birds are back again! 


Questions 


In the first verse what does it say about the 
nonth of May? 

What does it say about the bees? 

About the butterflies? 

About the fruit trees? 

What fruit trees have white blossoms? (Pear, 
terry, plum.) 

What ones have pink blossoms? (Apple, peach, 
ince, crab apple.) 

What does it tell about in the last verse? 

Name the places where we see the birds. 
Where have they been? 


Seat Work 


Make a May landscape: blue sky, green grass, 
nd a fruit tree with pink and white blossoms. 
Color and cut out large and small butterflies. 
tend their wings and thread them on strings and 
lung where the wind will flutter them. 

Color and cut out birds: robins, sparrows, 
uebirds, orioles, wrens, etc. 

Keep a bird calendar in May and record the 
lame of every bird and the date it was observed 
‘id by whom. 


LESSON II 


Health Lesson—Flies 


Oh, flies are very dangerous, 
They carry germs about, 


If we would be quite healthy, we 
Must put the flies to rout. 


They have six little hairy legs, 
O’er filth they love to roam, 

And then with dirty feet they come 
Into a nice clean home. 


They walk upon the table, 
They walk upon the bread, 

They tumble in the milk, and crawl 
Upon the baby’s head. 


If we would have no dirty flies, 
We'll screen our houses well, 

We'll keep our yards and kitchens clean, 
And have no garbage smell. 


We'll kill all flies we see around, 
And then they cannot spread 

Disease and germs in cleanly homes, 
Such germs all people dread. 


Questions 


Why are flies dangerous? 

If we wish to be healthy, what must we do to 
the flies? 

How many legs has a fly? 

What are on its legs? 

Does dirt stick to them? 

Where do flies like to stay and breed? (In filth 
and dirt.) 

After they have been in dirty places where are 
they likely to go if they get a chance? 

What do they do if they get into a clean home? 

How can we keep flies away? 

What do healthy people dread? 


Seat Work 


Make anti-fly posters. Cut some of the col- 
ored food ads from magazines and mount. Cut 
flies from black paper and paste over and around 
the food. Print on the poster in large letters 
“KILL THE FLIES.” 

Make a garbage can with flies around it. Print 
on this poster, “FLIES GO WHERE THERE IS 
DIRT.” 

Use a sheet of nine- by twelve-inch drawing 
paper. Draw a door in the middle and a window 
on each side of the door. Make screens with pen- 
cil in the door and windows. Print on this 
“KEEP OUT THE FLIES” “SCREEN YOUR 
HOUSES.” 


LESSON III 
Mother 


How can we show our mothers 
That we love them truly, pray? 

Do we have to wait the whole year through 
Till it comes to Mother’s Day? 


Is there only one way, with a flower, to say 
That we love them passing well? 

Must we wait and stay until Mother’s Day 
Our honor and love to tell? 


No, no, and a thousand times no again! 
We can show it in many a way, 

By the things we do, if we’re kind and true, 
We can tell our love each day. 


Questions 


What are the two questions in the first verse? 

What are the two questions in the second 
verse? 

How are these questions answered in the third 
verse? 

Why do we have Mother’s Day? 

Tell some of the things our mothers do for us. 

Tell some things we can do for our mothers. 


Seat Work 


Write a list of the names of famous mothers 
on the blackboard: 

Mary, the mother of Jesus; Hannah, the moth- 
er of Samuel; Cornelia, the mother of the Grac- 
chi; Mary Washington, George Washington’s 
mother; Nancy Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s moth- 
er; Whistler’s mother, brought to our attention 
by the portrait of her (which seems typical of all 
mothers) painted by her talented artist-son. 

Have the children copy the list and during the 
language period let them tell about these mothers. 


LESSON IV 


May Day 


We dance around the Maypole, 

The first of May, the first of May, 
We dance around the Maypole, 

All holding ribbons gay. 


We wind the slender Maypole 

With ribbons gay, with ribbons gay, 
We wind the slender Maypole 

Upon the first of May. 


May Day is the first of May. 

We had a May party. 

There was a Maypole on the lawn. 

It had long ribbons fastened to the top. 

The ribbons were all colors: red, blue, green, 
yellow, white, pink, orange, and purple. 

The boys and girls each took hold of a ribbon. 

They danced around the Maypole and sang a 
May song. 

As they danced, the ribbons wound around the 
Maypole. 

When the children were through dancing, the 
Maypole was all wound with the bright ribbons. 

Nellie was “Queen of the May.” 
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She wore a wreezth of flowers on her head. 
She carried a basket of flowers. 
We all had sandwiches and cocoa and ice cream 
and cake. 
Then we played games until it was time to go 
home. 
Questions 


When is May Day? 

What did the children have? 

What was on the lawn? 

What was fastened to the top of it? 

Name the colors of the ribbons. 

What did the boys and girls do? 

What happened to the ribbons as the children 
danced around the Maypole? 

When the dance and song were ended, how did 
the Maypole look? 

Who was Queen of the May? 

What did she wear on her head? 

What did she carry? 

What were the refreshments at the May party? 

After they had eaten the refreshments what 
did the children do? 


Seat Work 


Make a poster of the children and the Maypole. 
Color the lawn green and draw a Maypole in the 
center. Cut and color children in bright dresses 
and suits and paste them on the lawn around the 
Maypole. Draw bright colored ribbons from the 
top of the,Maypole to each child. Print on it 
“DANCING ROUND THE MAYPOLE.” 

Make a picture of a little girl with a wreath 
of flowers on her head carrying a basket of flow- 
ers. Write under this picture “The Queen of the 
May.” 

LESSON V 
Type or write this lesson on cards and have 


the children read it silently and tell what they 
read in answer to the questions. 


The Circus—An Experience Lesson 
i. 


A circus came to town to-day. 

We went to see it come in. 

We got up early. 

There were many cars in the circus train. 

The animal cages, the horses, the wagons, the 
elephants, and the camels were all on the cars. 

The circus wagons were on the flat cars. 

The elephants helped the circus men. 
carried the tent poles. 

It did not take the circus men long to put up 
the big tent. 

After the tent was up, we went home to break- 
fast. 


They 


2. 

We all went to see the circus parade. 

Beautiful white horses pulled the animal cages. 

There were big red-and-gold wagons with look- 
ing-glasses in the sides. 

The bands rode on the tops of these wagons. 

In the parade walked elephants, camels, gi- 
raffes, zebras, and ponies. 

There was a funny clown riding on a donkey. 

At the end of the parade was a steam piano. 

It played many gay tunes. 


3. 

We went to the circus in the afternoon. 

It was warm in the big tent. 

We walked around and looked at all the ani- 
mals. 

We saw the lions and tigers in their cages. 

We saw the monkeys. Some of them made 
faces at us. 

We saw the panthers, the wolves, and the leop- 
ards. 
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The elephancs and camels were eating hay. 
We gave peanuts to an elephant. 


4, 

We went into the big tent. 

We sat on board seats which were arranged 
like steps. 

We ate popcorn and peanuts and had pink 
lemonade. 

We saw the animals perform. 

We saw lovely ladies in pink and blue, with 
gold spangles, riding on big white horses. 

We heard the seal band play. 

We laughed at the funny clowns. 

We saw people walking on tight ropes. 

Oh, we had a fine time at the circus. 


Questions 


When did the circus train come in? 


MAY BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


What were in the different cars? 

What did the elephants do? 

Describe the parade. 

What did the band wagons look like? 
What animals walked in the parade? 
Tell about the clown. 

What was at the end of the procession? 


What is a steam piano called? (A calliope,) 

When did the children go to the circus? 

How did it feel in the big tent? 

What did they do first? | 

What animals did they see? 

What were the elephants and camels doing? 

What did the children give the elephants? 

How are the seats arranged in a circus? 

What did the children have to eat and to drink? 

What did they see? 

Did you ever hear a seal band play, or see seals 
do tricks? 
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Seat Work 


Make a circus parade border for the black- 
board. Cut band wagons from red paper and 
decorate them with gold and silver paper. Cut 
horses with colored plumes on their heads to 
draw these wagons. Cut horses drawing gold 
chariots. Cut elephants with colored blankets on 
their backs. (Ornament the blankets with fringe 
of gold paper and with bits of gold paper pasted 
on in a pattern.) Cut and color camels, giraffes, 
and zebras. Cut and color cages with animals in 
them. (The animal cage may be an oblong of 
paper with narrow slits cut in it and a colored 
animal, lion or tiger, pasted on the back.) Add 
red and gold wheels and in front paste horses to 
pull the cages. Cut and color a clown and a steam 
piano. 

Draw a picture of the big tent. 

Make a picture of a bag of peanuts, a bag of 
popcorn, and a glass of pink lemonade. Write 
the name under each, and under the whole write 
or print “CIRCUS REFRESHMENTS.” 

Make a picture of a circus refreshment stand. 
Print a sign for it: “Hot-Dog Sandwiches— 
Coffee—Lemonade—Ice Cream Cones—Peanuts 
—Popcorn—Gum—Crackerjack—Pop.” 


LEsson VI 
The Balloon Man and the Hand-Organ Man 


We saw a balloon man at the circus. 

He had a great many balloons. 

They were all colors. 

He sold them for ten cents apiece. 

We saw a hand-organ man, too. 

He wore a green coat and a red hat with a black 
feather in it. 

He had a monkey. 

When he played the hand organ the monkey 
would dance. 

When the man stopped playing, the monkey 
passed his little hat for money. 

We all gave the monkey some money and he 
made a little bow. 

He looked like a funny little old man. 


Questions 


Tell about the balloon man. 
How much were his balloons? 
Tell about the hand-organ man. 
How was he dressed? 

What did he have? 

What did the monkey do? 

Did he get any money? 


Seat Work 


Make a picture of a balloon man. (The man 
may be cut from a paper or magazine and col- 
ored.) Cut balloons from colored paper and 
paste them on the picture. 

Make a picture of the hand-organ man in his 
green coat, red hat and black feather. Color the 
hand organ black and the monkey brown. 


LEsson VII 
Memorial Day—Social Service Lesson 


Memorial Day is observed in honor of our dead 
soldiers. 

They died to make our country free. 

Their graves are marked by little flags. 

We go to the cemeteries and put flowers on 
their graves. 

The old, gray-haired soldiers in their faded 
blue uniforms ride in automobiles. 
They fought for our country long, long ago. 
They are too old and feeble to walk now. 
The young soldiers march proudly by. 
They wear olive drab uniforms. 
Some of them wear over-seas caps. 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 


By Margaret Sterling 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent read- 
ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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JOHN AND HIS PET LAMB 


One day in May, Grandpa gave a little lamb to 
John. 

He told John that the lamb had lost her mother. 

Grandpa showed John how to feed his lamb. 

Every day John fed his pet nice warm milk from 
a bottle. 

John named his lamb Pansy. 

Pansy grew very fast and could soon feed herself. 

John and Pansy had many gay times together. 

Pansy grew to be a fine large sheep with a thick 
-eoat of soft wool. 
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They carry a big Amvrican flag. 

The fifes and drums play and all the soldiers 
keep step. 

The children march too. 

They carry little American flags. 

The band plays and we sing “America” and 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

We love this beautiful country of ours. 

We honor all the soldiers who fought for it 
and died for freedom. 


Questions 


What is Memorial Day? 

On what date do we observe it? 

What did the soldiers do? 

How are their graves marked? 

Where do people go on this day? 

What do they put on the soldiers’ graves be- 
sides the little flags? 

Tell about the old, gray-haired soldiers in blue 
uniforms. 


(May 30.) 
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Why do they ride in automobiles? 

When did they fight for their country? 
the Civil War, 1861-65.) 

Tell about the young soldiers. 

What color are their uniforms? 

What do they carry? 

What do the children do? 

What songs do we all sing? 


(In 


Seat Work 


Make a picture of soldiers marching in a line 
and carrying an American flag. 
Make a colored picture of our flag and write 
under it: 
“And the Star-Spangled Banner, oh, long may 
it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 
Make a large green wreath in memory of our 
soldiers. Print inside the wreath, “U.S. A. IN 
MEMORIAM.” 
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A Lesson in Appreciation 
By Mary O’M. Lupton 


Tat lessons in appreciation of the beautiful 
have lately been given a regular place on the 
school program points to a healthful tendency— 
a tendency that bids fair to make for a higher 
development of the child’s nature. When beauty 
is, with the aid of parent or teacher, once 
brought to a child’s attention in an effective way, 
he will never again be entirely blind to it. 

A beautiful sunset, a copy of a masterpiece in 
art, a tree, a poem, or a flower may give an op- 
portunity for a lesson in apprecjation, and these 
lessons are taught most effectively when the oc- 
casions out of which they seem to arise present 
themselves naturally. 

A chance to teach beauty to my second- and 
third-grade children came about in the following 
way. The immediate occasion of the lesson was 
a large bouquet of flowers of many colors, which 
was brought by one of the children. The flowers 
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Geography Poster---Japan 


Show this design to the children and tell them to copy it with paper cuttings and crayons. 
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were in a large bunch, arranged with no regard 
for harmony of color. The stems were tied 
tightly with a piece of twine. There were no 
green leaves to relieve their harsh stiffness or 
the ugly discordance of their colors. 

“I wonder who was so kind as to bring me 
these lovely flowers this morning,” I asked. 

John spoke up: “Mildred brought them.” 

“Thank you very much, Mildred,” I said, and 
as I glanced at the poor “squeezed” flowers it 
occurred to me that this was my chance to teach 
the boys and girls a lesson in the appreciation of 
beauty. 

“T think I’d better cut this string,” I said, hold- 
ing the bouquet up where all could see. “The 
flowers really look so crowded that I imagine that 
they are very uncomfortable. This one’s neck is 
really strained. I don’t believe you children 
would be very comfortable if three or four of you 
were tied into a single seat, do you?” (This 
brought forth some smiles.) “Then, too,” I add- 
ed, “this red flower and this yellow one don’t get 
along well together; that is plain to be seen, isn’t 
it? Their colors do not harmonize. See how 
nicely some of the colors blend. I have an idea! 
Suppose we make several bouquets out of this 
one. Then we can arrange the colors so that 
they look well and the flowers can spread out and 
be more comfortable.” 

Two children were allowed to select and bring 
vases to my desk. 

“Before we make these bouquets,” I said, “let’s 
find out just how the flowers looked when they 
were growing; then we can arrange them so 
that they will look natural and they will feel more 
at home and be more comfortable. Were there 
any green leaves on the plants, Mildred?” 

Many hands flew up. The children knew what 
the answer should be. 

“Oh, yes,” Mildred assured me. 

“Well, did the flowers have room to sway and 
dance about in the wind, or were they crowded 
and standing stiffly in their places when you 
found them?” 

“They swayed about.” 

“Well then, we’ll arrange them, as nearly as we 
can, in the same manner in which they grew on 
the plants. Let’s try hard and see if we can 
make them look somewhere nearly as beautiful 
as they did when they were growing. Mildred 
and Mary, will you please go out and gather 
some green leaves. Leaves from these plants 
would look best, or asparagus foliage would do 
very nicely if you can find some. Perhaps we 
could even arrange them prettily with pieces of 
cedar.” 

While they were gone on their errand the rest 
of us talked about harmonizing, or friendly, col- 
ors. 

When the two little girls came back laden with 
greenery, I thanked them and complimented them 
on their selections. 

“Kate,” I asked one of the pupils, “will you be 
so kind as to come and select the flowers for each 
vase, putting into each one only flowers having 
friendly shades? Then we shall arrange them 
loosely with plenty of greenery and make them 
look as natural as possible.” 

When our bouquets were at last finished and 
placed in various parts of the room, I said to the 
children, “Don’t you think the flowers look much 
prettier now?” and was answered by a chorus of 
“Yes’s,” 

“Could you or I make anything as lovely and 
as delicate as a flower, Richard?” I asked one 
little fellow. 

“No,” said the boy. 

“God could,” ventured one little girl. 

“Yes, indeed,” I answered, “and He did make 
them for us. We must all realize and appreciate 
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this. Why do you suppose He made all these 
lovely things for us?” 
“Because He loves us,” said the child. 


The Bees and the Butterflies 
By Ruth McCorkle 


M* third-grade boys and girls had studied 

hard on their language work. They had 
learned to put capitals at the beginning of all 
their sentences, and they could tell the difference 
between “telling” and “asking” sentences and 
the proper mark to be used after each. We had 
written sentences and told stories about every- 
thing in our geographies and had made booklets 
till my mind was quite void of ideas. 

One day during a study of the classical fable, 
“The Ants and the Grasshopper,” I had a sud- 
den inspiration. Why not use this as a model 
and write an insect story ourselves? We did so, 
and the children were very enthusiastic. 
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We first decided what insect would best take 
the place of the grasshopper. A little girl sug- 
gested butterflies. The question, “Did Cather- 
ine make a good choice, and why?” brought in- 
stant response. 

“Yes, because butterflies don’t store away food 
and neither did the grasshopper in the story.” 

“Butterflies fly and so do grasshoppers.” 

“They like to live in the same kind of places 
that grasshoppers do—where there are flowers 
and grass.” 

Many similar answers were given which 
showed that the pupils had the right idea. In 
the same way we chose the bees to take the place 
of the ants in the fable. We were now ready to 
write our story. 

About half the class wished to be butterflies 
and tell the butterflies’ story, while the rest of 
the class wished to be bees—‘because they’re 
nicer; they make honey for us to eat.” We com- 








and leave a pasting lap. 


fringe (see photograph). 


were then inserted to hold the handle in place. 











MAY DAY BASKETS 
By* MARY B. GRUBB 


N unusually late season gave us many large early spring flowers for our May Day baskets. The 
small paper or cardboard baskets of former years were quite inadequate, so that we were forced 
to design something new. The result was very satisfactory. 

We had saved many light-weight pasteboard containers which had held straws (used for serving 
the bottled milk at school), and we secured still more of these at soda fountains. 
were cut down to a height which would accommodate the Darwin tulips when their stems were cut 
rather short and the violets with the stems left full length. 

Crepe papers in violet, a soft light green, a pale rose, and white were cut in sheets, each sheet be- 
ing several inches wider than the depth of the “basket” and long enough to pass around the basket 


Each child was given one white and one colored sheet of the crepe paper. 
left at the top of each sheet and the remaining portion was cut into quarter-inch strips to form a 
A fold was made one inch from, and parallel to, the top edge of the 
colored sheet, and this fold was placed over the top of the container. 
over the edge was next pasted on the inside of the container. 
same way, placed on top of the colored paper, and pasted. 

A strip of white cardboard one inch wide and nine or ten inches long served as a handle. 
were made near the ends of this strip and just below the top of the basket. 


Some of the children liked plain handles; others tied a bow of crepe paper at the top. 
The little first-grade girl in the accompanying photograph is hanging her basket on a beautifu! 
old door of the Elston-Wallace homestead, now owned by the grandson of the author of Ben Hur. 
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promised by writing two stories, and each half 
of the class listened and offered suggestions while 
the other half was composing its story. Of 
course it required a few careful questions and 
suggestions to get the proper sequence. The sto- 
ries were written side by side on the board and 
each pupil was allowed to copy the one he liked 
best. 

After several days had passed and the interest 
in “our story” had not waned, we pretended we 
were writing the story for a book which other 
boys and girls might read. This time we were 
neither bees nor butterflies but people telling the 
story as well as we could This is the way the 
final story read as it was copied into the booklets: 

One hot summer day the butterflies were play- 
ing and the bees were at work. The butterflies 
were flitting from flower to flower sipping nectar 
and playing tag with one another. They were 
not storing the nectar away as the bees did. 

“Why don’t you bees come and play with us?” 
asked the butterflies. 

“We cannot play; we must work hard to get 
our winter’s food.” 

The butterflies said, “We don’t care about win- 
ter. It is a long way off and you are foolish to 
work so hard.” 

Time went by and winter came. The bees had 
plenty of food, but the butterflies were hungry. 
One by one they died, till only two were left. The 
two starving butterflies went to the bees’ home 
and begged for food. 

“We aren’t going to feed you, you silly butter- 
flies, because while we worked hard for our food 
you only flitted about in the sunshine,” said the 
bees. 

Day by day the butterflies grew hungrier and 
hungrier, but at last spring came and they were 
able to get food again. 

For the cover of his booklet each child was 
given a piece cf nine- by twelve-inch white draw- 
ing paper on which had been hectographed the 
outlines of a butterfly and a bee, together with 
the name of the story. The insects were painted 
in appropriate colors, and the letters of the title 
were gone over very carefully with ink. 

Of course the children were very proud of the 
finished booklets, and so was I. 


Little Trips for Little People 
By R. C. Grady 


Y fourth-grade class enjoyed taking the fol- 

lowing imaginary trips to these states that 
are given in the fourth-grade geography outline. 
I made a set of cards from tagboard, six inches 
long and four and one-half inches wide, and on 
each of these I wrote a few facts about a state. 
These cards may be used during the library 
period or as silent reading lessons; or attractive 
travel booklets, containing this maerial, may be 
made during the language periods. 


Maine 


In Maine I saw great forests of stately pines, 
spruce, hemlock, and birch. These forests fur- 
nish lumber for houses and paper for all pur- 
poses. I saw farmers raising potatoes, hay, oats, 
and apples. Men were fishing for herring and 
cod along the coast. 

New Hampshire 

In New Hampshire I saw people making boots 
and shoes. I learned that New Hampshire is one 
of the most beautiful states in the Union and is 


often called the “Switzerland of America” be- 
cause of its beautiful scenery. 


Vermont 


I roamed through great forests of evergreen, 
pines, and spruce trees in Vermont. I tasted the 
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maple sugar that is made there. I visited the 
great granite, slate, and marble quarries. 


Massachusetts 


In Massachusetts IT saw boots and shoes, cotton 
and woolen cloth, and paper being manufactured. 
I visited Boston and saw the fine schools, colleges, 
and libraries there. 


Connecticut 


I visited the great tobacco fields in the Con- 
necticut valley and also the dairy and vegetable 
farms. I ate oysters that had been taken from 
Long Island Sound. I visited Yale University in 
New Haven. 


Rhode Island 
I visited the woolen mills, foundries, and ma- 
chine shops in Providence, Rhode Island. I 
learned that Rhode Island is the smallest state in 
the Union. 


New York 
I saw large crops of potatoes, buckwheat, and 
hops in New York State. I visited New York 
City, the second largest city in the world, and saw 
the very high buildings and immense crowds of 
people there. I saw hundreds of ships from all 
over the world in the harbor there. 


Pennsylvania 
I visited the great coal mines in Pennsylvania 
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and saw how bituminous coal and anthracite coal 
are mined. I visited Philadelphia, sometimes 
called the “Quaker City.” 
New Jersey 
I visited the great silk mills in New Jersey. 
I saw woolen goods and pottery being made, too, 
Delaware 


I saw people manufacturing goods in the north- 
ern part of Delaware; and raising grain, vege- 
tables, and fruit in the southern part. 


Maryland 


I watched men take oysters from Chesapeake 
Bay. I visited the great United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 


District of Columbia 


I visited the White House, the home of the 
President of the United States. I visited all the 
other government buildings there, too. 


Virginia 
I ate some of the peanuts grown in Virginia. 
I also saw the great tobacco fields there. 


West Virginia 


I visited the great iron and steel works in 
Wheeling, West Virginia. I saw herds of cattle 
grazing in the fields. 








MAY COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Color flowers dark red with purple-brown shadows. 
with touches of yellow. 


Color leaves blue-green 
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“{@io conscience £ 
be true and <3 
lo man be true, 


[Meep faith, hope, 


love in 
your breast, 


[f]nd when you have 
done all you can do, 


[lJhy you may trust 
God for the rest.” 
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Immediate Results from Training for 
Good Citizenship 


By Bess Michaels Riggs 


lag his pupils, the master asked: 
‘What would you learn of me?’ 

“And the reply came: ‘How shall we care for 
our bodies?’ ‘How shall we rear our children?’ 
‘How shall we work together?’ ‘How shall we 
live with our fellow men?’ ‘How shall we play?’ 
‘For what ends shall we live?’ 

“And the teacher pondered these words and 
sorrow was in his heart, for his own learning 
touched not these things.” 

Sorrow need not have been in his heart had 
he been a teacher in one of the more progressive 
of our modern schools. Throughout the country, 
problems relative to the six great human activ- 
ities—health, family, industry, citizenship, rec- 
reation, religion—are receiving more considera- 
tion. And so the results of a project initiated by 
the superintendent of the Van Buren (Arkansas) 
schools may be of interest to other superintend- 
ents and educators. 

On a specified day, each teacher devoted one 
lesson period to a consideration with her pupils 
of the things provided for them by the taxpayers 
of Van Buren. Mention was made of police and 
fire protection, of paved streets and sidewalks, 
of public schools offering educational opportu- 
nities to all. 

The next logical step in this period’s work was 
to emphasize the fact that school children are in- 
debted to the taxpayers for these things. This 
question was asked, “What can we do for Van 
Buren in return?” Then followed in each of the 
twenty-five schoolrooms a lively exchange of ideas. 
Only such things as the children themselves could 
do without an expenditure of money, time, or ef- 
fort on the part of their parents were acceptable 
as suggestions. After this discussion it was 
agreed that at the end of two weeks reports of 
specific services done would be made. 

At the end of the two weeks, the question, 
“What did you do for Van Buren?” asked of the 
more than a thousand children, brought forth a 
variety of answers, in which the life of the com- 
munity was vividly reflected. The reports from 
the negro schools were the most interesting, 
ranging from the pathetic to the unintentionally 
humorous. Starting thus low on the social scale, 
the children from “Babylon,” where the colored 
folks live, reported such items as: “Picked 4 tur- 
keys for a ‘lady’ who had 13 gobblers and 2 hens 
to dress for a grocer”; “showed a ‘lady’ walking 
to Little Rock (a distance of 180 miles) the road 
to follow”; and two “returned the money when 
the deacon gave them too much change in taking 
up the collection at church!” Five of the sev- 
enth and eighth grade negro boys prevented 
fights between white and colored children. At 
the other end of the scale, the proverbial silver- 
Spoon children made such replies as_ these: 
“Planted some flowers”; “fixed a honeysuckle 
vine so a mocking-bird would build in it”; 
“boosted the home town away on a trip.” 


for 


A complete list of the various civic services, 
acts of kindness, and helpful services numbers 
hundreds of items. Some of the things which 
helped the town in a civic way were: 

Cleaned alleys, barnyards, street-gutters, and 
removed trash from yards. 

Burned dead leaves and boards with nails. 

Hauled off cans and turned them upside down. 

Kept children off the fresh cement streets. 

Filled low places in yards and ruts in lanes. 

Killed rats and mice. 

Picked up paper from lawns, banana peels from 
sidewalks. 

Caught a runaway team. 

Prevented writing and cutting on school prop- 
erty. 

Opened a sewer ditch which 
menace to health. 

Kept a hog from killing a calf. 

Saved a house from burning. 

Threw glass off the highway. 

Wrote a letter for an illiterate person. 

Many of the acts reported are such as would 
make the town a happier, more pleasant place in 
which to live. In this category are: 

Helped gather clothing for some poor people. 

Gave toys to poor children. 

Tied a crippled man’s shoe. 

Carried bundles for an old woman. 

Read to a woman who cannot read. 

Saved baby’s life at risk of own. 

Thawed out frozen water pipes for an elderly 
woman, 

Fed two starving dogs. 

Led a blind man across the 
bridge. 

Chased a cow from a neighbor’s yard. 

Guarded a suitcase for a woman at the station. 
Refused pay. 

Persuaded some children to go to Sunday 
school. 

Carried a baby-buggy across a muddy street 
for a woman. 

Other services performed were probably bet- 
ter designed to make the home more pleasant, as: 

Washed dishes for Mother. 

Taught Sister to skate. 

Held hand over my mouth when I coughed. 

Watered the cow. 

Mopped the kitchen floor and washed the win- 
dows. 

Took care of my sister-in-law’s children. 

Brought in wood for Grandmother. 

The project did not end with these reports. 
One teacher is continuing it in language work, 
having one lesson a week on a better, happier, and 
cleaner Van Buren; a second is having her pupils 
memorize one short quotation a week such as 
this from Dickens’ pen: “Do all the good you can 
and make as little fuss about it as possible.” A 
third teacher is selecting, for paper-cutting, ob- 
jects used to keep a town clean and healthful— 
street-sweepers, brooms, rakes, etc.; for drama- 
tization, games which feature courtesies to eld- 
erly persons, friends, and neighbors; for phys- 
ical exercises, bending, walking, and breathing 
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brought out through the play of raking leaves, 
picking up papers, and sweeping walks. 

In the report of D. M. Riggin, Superintendent 
of the Van Buren schools, we read and can well 
believe the truth of these words: “If such work 
as this is continued and made a part of the 
child’s training, taxpayers should not regret the 
dollars given to education.” 


Studies of Poems 
By F. Rudolph Cook 


Supervisor of Schools, Polk County, Wis, 
STEPS IN TEACHING POEM APPRECIATION 


1. Introduction to study. 
a) How poem happened to be written. 
b) Experience of children related to theme of 
poem. 
2. Reading of poem as a whole by teacher. 
3. Dividing poem into parts. 
a) Read, having children see pictures. 
b) Note topics of each stanza. 
4, Read again as a whole. 
5. Discussion, seat work and correlations. 
6. Memorizing of choice selections. 


“THE BROWN THRUSH’—Lucy LARCOM 


1. Introduction. 
How many of you like to be glad and free? 
What would make you glad? Free? The 
singing birds that we all love to hear in the 
springtime love to be glad and free too. We 
love spring when the grass is green and starred 
with lovely flowers. We thrill at the sight of 
blue skies, trees bursting with buds, and 
streams breaking from their prisons of ice, 
because they are the music of spring. Do you 
suppose the birds love to live? What makes 
you think they do? Would you like to hear 
a little song that tells how the “merry brown 
thrush” can be kept happy and free? This 
poem has done much to keep boys and girls 
from harming our feathered friends. 

2. Teacher reads whole poem expressively 
melodiously. 


and 


3. Dividing poem into parts. 


We will close our eyes now, and see how many 

pictures come before us as I read the poem 

again. 

a) Tell the class what pictures you saw. 

Which one did you like best? Why? 

b) What is the first stanza about? 

c) What new thing does the second stanza tell 
about? 

d) What new thought is there in the third 
stanza? 


4. The teacher reads the poem again as a whole. 
5. Discussion. 


a) Why is the brown thrush merry? 

b) What is he singing? Tell in your own 
words what you might sing when you are 
happy. 

c) What makes the thrush say, “Don’t meddle, 
don’t touch”? 
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d) How can the thrush be kept happy and free? 

e) How could boys and girls bring sorrow to 
the birds? 

f) How can you help make the world run over 
with joy? 

g) How could we add to the joy of the birds? 

h) How do we know the birds love their little 
ones? (Tell little incidents observed by 
the children.) 

7) What good do birds do? 

6. Correlations. 

a) Talk about Audubon. 

b) Tell ways in which you have seen children 
kind to birds. 

c) Write a list of helpful birds and one of 
harmful ones. 

d) Use these phrases in sentences— 

1) Merry brown thrush. 

2) Singing to me. 

3) Running over with joy. 

4) In the juniper tree. 
Related Poems, Songs and Pictures. 

Divide the poems among the children to read. 
Have them bring in poems and pictures of their 
own choice to present to the class. 

The Sandpiper—Thaxter. 

To a Waterfowl—Bryant. 

The Birds of Killingsworth—Longfellow. 

(Song) The Bluebird. 

Robert of Lincoln—Bryant. 

Trees—Kilmer. 

(Picture) The Pet Bird—Von Bremen. 

(Picture) Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

(Picture) Hiawatha—Norris 

(Picture) The Song of the Lark—Breton. 
Project—Booklet on Birds. 

a) Design a cover and border for pages. 

b) Copy poem neatly and ilusutrate. 

c) Write story of Audubon’s work. 

d) Tell of the value of birds and their pro- 

tectors. 

e) Show how each picture helps us appreci- 
ate the birds. 

f) Include lines from each related poem. 

Memory Work. 

a) Teacher asks questions that require exact 
words of poem for answer. 

b) Copy poem on board. Children read poem 
through over and over as teacher gradually 
erases parts of lines. 

(Memory work should not be drudgery. 
Children should enjoy learning poetry to 
treasure up for years to come.) 





“THE QUALITY OF MERCY’—SHAKESPEARE 


(Follow the steps outlined for “The Merry Brown 
Thrush.”’) 

1. Introduction. (Spend one day on this discus- 
sion. ) 

One of the big questions people think about is, 
What is the greatest thing in the world? I 
would like to have your idea of what the 
greatest thing in the world is. (As children 
mention money, success, buildings, etc., show 
them by questioning why these are not the 
greatest of all. How can money be a great 
thing? <A blessing? What is true success? 
Which do you think was the greater, Napoleon 
Bonaparte or Clara Barton? Why? What 
words might typify Napoleon? Clara Barton? 
(Military, stern, kind, merciful.) Which do 
you think will live longer in the hearts of their 
countrymen, King Louis XIV who had wealth, 
power and glory, or Louis Pasteur who worked 
for the health and good of his fellow men? 
Christ is the greatest power for good in the 
world. How does he rule the hearts of man- 
kind? How did he treat those who hurt him? 


What is the best way to treat those who injure 
us and try to harm us? How should we treat 
dumb animals and younger children? 

What are the qualities (teach this word) of 
the people we admire? (List on the board.) 
Show the children that mercy is a quality of 
the truly great as exemplified in the life of 
Christ. 

Next have the children give incidents from 
life, stories, newspapers, etc., where any of 
the qualities listed have been illustrated. 
As the children have studied Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare they will know the events 
leading up to Portia’s Plea for Mercy. Re- 
view the situation, having the children pic- 
ture vividly the Court, with Portia garbed as 
a lawyer pleading in the name of mercy that 
the Jew give up his just claim for the pound 
of flesh. 


. The teacher reads the poem as a whole, with 


careful phrasing. 


. As I read this time tell me what pictures you 


see in the lines. When I read the lines, “It 
becomes the throned monarch better than his 
crown,” I see a king pardoning and showing 
mercy to a man who has stolen a deer from 
the king’s estate to feed his starving children. 
When I read, “It is an attribute to God Him- 
self,” I see Christ pardoning the thief on the 
cross. (Develop the pupils’ ability to use their 
imagination in poem study. We do not teach 
a poem when we have the children simply 
memorize it.) 


. Word Study. 


In teaching words, place them in different situ- 
aticns; e. g., in teaching mercy, have the class 
give phrases showing mercy as an object of a 
preposition, as the object of a verb, as a sub- 
ject. Give words derived from mercy, as 
merciful, merciless, etc. 

Teach these phrases as above. 

a) The throned monarch. 

b) Force of temporal powers. 

c) Attribute of awe. 

d) This sceptered sway. 

ce) Should see salvation. 


. Discussion. 


a) What is mercy compared to? Why? 

b) Why is mercy blessed twice? 

c) How can kings do great good if they are 
merciful? 

d) Which king is most beloved, the one who 
rules with an iron hand, or the one who 
rules with love? Explain. 

e) Why are people ever afraid of a king? 
Would they be as afraid if he removed his 
crown, and dressed as a common person? 
Can you see that fear of kings comes from 
the power shown in their crowns? 

f) When can a king be most like God? 

g) What was the Jew’s plea? 

h) Should we always punish people for every 
fault? Why not? 

i) In what part of the ‘Lord’s Prayer do we 
ask for forgiveness? What does this peti- 
tion show us? 

j) If God were to be perfectly just in dealing 
with us, could any of us hope for salva- 
tion? Discuss this. 

k) We pray for mercy from God; what are 

we taught to do? 
(After these questions have been dis- 
cussed, have the children locate and read 
the lines in the poem that call up the ques- 
tion, as (k) is suggested by “We do pray 
for mercy, and that same prayer doth teach 
us all to render the deeds of mercy.”) 


6. Corrclations. 
a) Children write poem in their own words, 
b) Select a line and illustrate it with a cut-out 
or original drawing. 
c) Write an original story illustrating 4 
thought in the poem. 
d) Select similes and metaphors. 
ference between the two.) 
e) Select Bible verses, and other quotations 
that are related to this selection.) 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
Christ and the Leper. . 
King Bruce and the Spider. 
Philip Sidney and the Thirsty Soldier. 
The Night has a Thousand Eyes. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
f) Pictures. 
Sir Anthony of Padua. 
Sir Galahad. 
A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society. 


7. Memory Work. 
This poem may be memorized by the method 
previously suggested. Memory work is a sim- 
ple matter after children appreciate and see 
the high lights of a poem. 


(Teach dif- 


Note to the Teacher: The above plan suggests 
a variety of ways to approach a thorough study 
of a poem requiring deep thought. The methods 
used may be adapted to reading work, the study 
of English and language. Much time may be 
spent on a poem when many correlations are 
made. Thus our great literature is made to live 
and grow in real meaning. If a poem is really 
taught it should be so impressed that it fixes 
itself in the child’s mind to be cherished forever. 
This cannot be done in a day’s half-hearted at- 
tempt at memorizing. Let our aim in poem study 
be to make literature understood and beloved by 
our children so that it may enrich their lives and 
strengthen their characters. 


A Science Project 
By Mrs. Fred Huckaby 


HE citrus fruits used in our homes was made 

the basis of a very interesting and instructive 
project in our school. This we developed as a 
combined geography and science project, but s0 
many different phases of the subject were worked 
out that almost every study in our schedule felt 
its influence. 

In studying California we found that it has 
the largest single area of citrus fruits in the 
world and we were immediately interested in 
learning more about it. For several days we 
were busy during the language period in writing 
to our friends and relatives in California, Flor- 
ida, Texas, and other citrus-growing areas, asking 
for any literature and pictures which they might 
be able to send us. We also wrote to the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers at Los Angeles, who have 
the Sunkist Products, and they kindly sent us 
much helpful literature, containing many fasci- 
nating facts and pictures about the citrus fruits, 
together with suggestions for their use. 

As this material kept coming in, our interest 
continued to grow, and the suggestion was finally 
made that we spend our afternoons after school 
in the city library getting all the facts possible 
there. Some of the class did that, while others 
made use of our high school library. The many 
facts brought back to the schoolroom were a new 
source of information to all. We now had at our 
command a wealth of material covering the citrus 
fruits from the time of their introduction into 
California until the present time as well as 1 
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formation concerning them, from the planting of 
the grove until the final grading and packing of 
the fruit. To make our information seem more 
real to us, we decided to study the life of the 
orange in detail. 

We began by making an orange grove in our 
sand box. Adding to it as we progressed, we 
worked out all the problems which have to be 
met in the largest orange groves. Branches of 
leafy hedge were planted for the trees, orange 
beads were tied on for the fruit—and our or- 
chard was started. We made small ladders, which 
were placed against the trees, and on these we 
placed dolls to represent the pickers. We made 
orange crates, which we left near the trees for 
the use of the pickers, and a truck was there 
ready to carry the fruit to the packing plant 
that we had constructed at one end of our sand 
table. A branch line of the railroad was built to 
the packing plant so that our fruit might be 
shipped away as soon as it was packed. 

We then turned to the problem that we would 
have to meet in keeping our grove in good condi- 
tion. First we considered the water system 
which we must have in our grove, and after some 
study, dug the irrigation ditches between the 
trees and placed an irrigation head where the 
waters from the mountains would come into it. 
Next we had to consider the protection our grove 
would need against the cold nights, which occur 
even in an orange-growing country. Out of black 
construction paper we made small oil burners 
and placed them under the trees, in imitation of 
all large groves. We then had to plan how to 
treat our trees in case they were attacked by in- 
sects or disease. After studying this phase of 
the work, we covered one of the trees with canvas 
and prepared it for the gas treatment which 
must be given in such cases. 

After considering the care of the trees and the 
fruit, we turned our attention to the picking, 
grading, and packing. The boys were especially 
interested in the mechanical aspect of the plant— 
in the way the boxes were entirely made by ma- 
chinery. 

In our science period we did some rather de- 
tailed work in the study of fruit formation and 
gave careful consideration to pictures showing 
the young fruit just beginning to form in the 
center of the blossom. We also discussed the 
process of budding, each one telling what he had 
been able to learn about this part of the work 
from our material on hand and also from observ- 
ing the budding process on trees of other va- 
rieties around our homes. 

One of the pupils brought in the information 
that the citrus fruits formed a valuable part of 
our diet. This started everyone on the search 
for more material on this subject. Some time 
was spent in our hygiene classes in the study and 
discussion of the importance of citrus fruits hav- 
ing a regular place on the everyday menu. Many 
of the children are now eating oranges and 
grapefruit for breakfast as a result of our dis- 
coveries, and our Health Cards are showing an 
appreciable gain in weight. 

As a final correlation of our material, each of 
Us arranged and rewrote our notes in book form, 
illustrating them with the many pictures which 
we had obtained, either in answer to our re- 
quests, or from magazines or local grocery and 
drug stores. 

So great and varied was the scope of this proj- 
ect that every child was able to develop his own 
individual interest. And to us, at least, an or- 
ange ig not merely an orange, or a grapefruit a 
8rapefruit, but is, rather, a key to many possi- 
bilities which opens for us the door of new inter- 
ests and enjoyable pursuits. 


Thorough But Interesting Reviews 
By Lilias J. Purdy 

D° your classes welcome reviews and drills or 

consider them tiresome drudgery? Mine 
welcome them most enthusiastically because of 
the devices which I employ. As in the lower pri- 
mary grades it is of great advantage to utilize 
the play spirit, so in the upper grammar grades 
it is equally advantageous to use the love of com- 
petitive games and teamwork. 

When the class is sluggish or there is a long, 
difficult review, we have games of football, volley 
ball, baseball, or tennis in the subject being stud- 
ied. The pupils are just as closely graded in such 
games as in ordinary work and they apply them- 
selves diligently. The careless or lazy bright pu- 
pils give concentrated study; the slower or more 
sluggish teammates speed up. Frequently the 
former will offer to help the other with the home 
work. All questions and topics are definitely 
assigned, first entirely by myself, but later with 
the aid of the class. 

For review, we devote the full fifty-minute pe- 
riod, the first day to study, and the following 
day to recitation; for daily work, we use half the 
period for each. The reviews are followed by 
written tests. There are seldom any failures and 
the pupils are always eager to find how the aver- 
age of the teams compare with the results of the 
game. Generally, we keep the same teams until 
they have played the best two games out of three. 


BASEBALL 


Choose captains and teams. Captains choose 
their catcher, pitcher, first, second, and third 
basemen. If any prove unsatisfactory, they may 
be removed by the captain and another member 
of the team substituted at the beginning of the 
next inning. The pitchers of each team are sup- 
plied with a list of questions, or they may ask 
original ones. In case they are supplied, they 
must go straight through, in some given order, 
twice; they may then ask questions without ref- 
erence to their order. On the signal to begin, the 
pitcher, catcher, and basemen take their places 
around the room in diamond formation. Begin- 
ning with the captain, catcher, etc., each member 
of the opposing team comes up to bat, in turn. 
The pitcher asks a question, which the catcher 
attempts to answer, should the batsman fail. If 
the batsman answers correctly, he takes his posi- 
tion at first base. If he fails and the catcher an- 
swers, he is put out. Should both fail, it is a foul 
and another question is “pitched” in the same 
manner. Three fouls constitute an out. Each 
player on base moves forward one base whenever 
the player on the preceding base is forced off by 
an advancing player. <A player who advances 
from third base to the plate makes a home run. 
Three outs finish an inning and the opposing 
team take their places. 

A player on base may be put out in the follow- 
ing manner:—The pitcher pitches him a ques- 
tion which he fails to answer but which the base- 
man does. In case he succeeds, he moves for- 
ward one base (steals base). In case both the 
man on base and the baseman fail, the man has 
two alternatives,—to stay on base or move on. 
If he moves on, the next baseman must answer 
the question. If he is right, the man is out; if 
wrong, safe. If he is out, any men whom he has 
forced to move forward must return to their 
original positions. In case more than one base- 
man fails, he may move forward until he thinks 
it wise to play safe, until he makes a home run, 
or until some baseman puts him out. Nine inn- 
ings constitute a game. The whole nine inn- 
ings will not be finished in one period. In a re- 





view match we continue the match the next 
time we have a review. In daily work we stop 
at the end of the period and continue the fol- 
lowing day, at the place where we left off. The 
teacher acts as umpire and one man of each 
team as score keeper. The latter copy and keep a 
careful record of the score made each day. 


VOLLEY BALL 

Choose teams as in baseball. The members of 
each team answer alternately, in their turn, until 
an error is made and corrected by the opposing 
team. The winning side gains one point, and the 
side scoring the most points wins the game. In 
case this is used for daily recitations, the team 
having the most points on Friday is the winner. 


FOOTBALL 


Choose captains and teams, or have boys match 
girls, if they desire. For review, divide the pe- 
riod into halves, allowing a five- or ten-minute 
interval between. This interval pupils spend in 
looking up points of which they may be doubtful. 
In a daily match use four quarters, one each day. 

The football field is 100 yards long; the center 
line, 50 yards from either end. To score a touch- 
down the team must cross the line (make 50 
yards from the center line). The members of 
the team answer in regular order. Each correct 
answer counts 10 yards. The teacher asks the 
questions and acts as umpire. As each team 
starts on the 50-yard line, to score, one side must 
get 50 yards past the center line toward its goal, 
and the other—10. The team that makes a touch- 
down receives 6 points and the correct answer to 
an additional answer, scores 1. 

After each score the teams start from the cen- 
ter line. At the end of the first half they change 
fields. For example, suppose Team A answers 
correctly four times and is marked up on the 
board in yards—40, 30, 20, 10 yds. The next 
member of the team misses. It is then the turn 
of the first member of the opposing team, who 
answers correctly. Team B then answers seven 
times correctly. This team is marked up—90, 
80, 70, 60, 50, 40, 30 yds. The next member of 
A’s team fails to correct the mistake (fumbles 
the ball) and the next member of B’s team cor- 
rects it. Three more of B’s team answer cor- 
rectly, so they are marked up, 20, 10, 0—making 
a touchdown. They have scored for their side 
and now start back at the center line. The team 
scoring most points wins the game. 

When daily lessons are unusually difficult or 
the classes are lethargic, we occasionally recite 
the daily work in the form of such a match. In 
any case, the pupils are graded on their recita- 
tion. 


TENNIS 


Tennis is used differently and tried usually 
the last two months of school. The class pair 
off in singles. Each pair is given ten minutes at 
the end of the period, to play-off a set. As the 
time is too short for a set of six, the player 
winning two out of three is declared winner. 
They pitch questions back and forth to each 
other until one fails to answer. The questioner 
then answers his own question and scores. The 
count is as in tennis—15, 30, 40, and game; or, 
if both score, 40, deuce. In this case the winner 
must score successfully twice—advantage out, 
game. The winners again pair and play off until 
one pupil is declared champion. 


REPETITION 


A game of entirely different order, is similar 
to “I Packed My Trunk.” This cultivates the 
power of paying close attention. The first pupil 
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begins by saying, “I studied my lesson to-day and 
studied—” (mentioning one topic). The next 
pupil repeats exactly what the first has said and 
adds another topic. Th third repeats what the 
first two said and again adds one more topic. 
Each successive pupil does likewise. Any missing 
pay a forfeit, which is redeemed by reciting on 
one of the topics. 

For establishing good ground work in certain 
parts of grammar, such as conjugations, declen- 
sions, etc.; and for drilling rules, definitions, and 
tables in arithmetic this has no equal. In short, 
any drill work can be done thoroughly yet with- 
out the feeling of drudgery that such work usu- 
ally entails. I have used the games very suc- 
cessfully in my history work for six years, and 
previously, in general work. 


A Project in Agriculture 
By Helen Sloop Fulton 


Supt. Jefferson County Schools, Kansas 


N order to have a project, a problem must be 

definite in the mind of the teacher and clear in 
the mind of the pupil. The teacher and the pu- 
pil may not have the same problem to be solved. 
Indeed, often they are opposite. 

The problem in my mind at the beginning of 
the school year was to create or develop in the 
children a new concept of agriculture—to show 
them that it is a science; that men devote their 
entire lives to research to benefit the agricul- 
tural world. I hoped to create such a lasting in- 
terest in grade agriculture that it would carry 
over into their next high school year. My pupils 
were farm children and small town pupils and it 
was a problem to encourage them to study about 
the things that were so familiar to them. 

In the child’s mind the aims may be various. 
He may want an A, he may wish to learn how to 
score a farm animal or an ear of corn, or he may 
wish to show Father some modern ideas. 

The first step in my project, as in any project, 
was to familiarize myself with the subject matter 
I desired to teach during the year. Second, I 
catalogued and organized all the supplemental 
material to which I had access. We then visited 
our farm agent and he gave the children a great 
many booklets and pamphlets. 

During our socialized recitations we studied 
the course outlined for the first month. 

One morning one of the pupils said, “Why 
can’t we make an agriculture book to keep?” I 
te'd them of an Agriculture chart and outline of 
the characteristics of farm animals I had seen at 
the Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 
After discussing this, we decided to make an 
Agriculture chart of our own. 

In English we wrote letters for pictures and 
other materials. This work afforded excellent 
training in business letter writing and the study 
was really motivated. In a few days the boys 
and girls had their entire families interested in 
“writing a good letter.” 

In our letter writing we found that much prac- 
tice in penmanship would be necessary before we 
actually wrote on our charts. This led to im- 
provement in that subject. 

Our drawing, also, began to have a new in- 
terest, as neat and exact lettering was quite es- 
sential. 

One morning one of the girls whose father is 
an editor, asked what kind of cardboard we would 
need. A study of the paper followed and a visit 
to the printing plant. We decided to buy two 
sheets of cream Bristol board. Each piece of 
cardboard was carefully measured and the spac- 
ing made for letters, pictures, and outlines. This 
work provided motivation for arithmetic lessons. 


Two days each week we worked in the library 
to decide just what we wanted to say about each 
farm animal. Plumb’s Types and Breeds of Farm 
Animals was the basis for our outlines. These 
were written individually and corrected and then 
illustrations were cut and filed in envelopes. 
Each child was now ready to work out his own 
cnart. 

An intensive study of geography followed. We 
learned from what country our various farm ani- 
mals came, and studied their food and geograph- 
ical relations to plants and other animals. We 
made a world product map from an old carton 
and pasted small pictures on the map and located 
products. 

There followed weeks before the children were 
ready to hand in their charts. They found a new 


need for spelling, grammar—in fact, every sub- 
ject. One boy made a beautiful chart and on the 
cover printed “A Agriculture Chart.” Do you 
think he will ever forget to use An? 

These charts were so interesting we decided to 
group the remainder of our book under Nature 
Study. We studied birds, insects, horticulture, 
soils, and gardens. Specimen books were made 
and after an intensive study of birds, bird books 
were made. 

Before our project was finished, the children 
had hunted and classified all our common flowers, 
birds, and trees. 

In. the spring we decided to look over our own 
homes and gardens and see if we could improve 
them. Within a few days Mother, Father, and 
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MAY BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE state flower of Idaho, Lewis’ Syringa, has been selected for our calendar this month. 

flower is of a dainty creamy white with deep yellow stamens in the center. 
they are open are marked with a white cross against the green sides, making them look something 
like the hot cross buns so popular at Easter time. , 

This calendar should be sketched free-hand on the board or enlarged by means of a pantograph. 
When the outline is complete, fill in the blossoms with vertical strokes of white chalk, touching them 
with light yellow toward the center of the flower. 

The leaves should be made light yellow-green on the high-light side and toward the tips. 
the shadow parts a blue-green and put the veins in with a deep green. The stems of the plant should 
be done in red-brown with purple in the shadow parts. 

The outside border line of the panel as well as the lines for the calendar should be done in some 
bright color such as light orange or light blue so as to give the design color contrast. 

Have the pupils copy this design on toned paper using colored crayons or water colors. Little art- 


It might be interesting to add a short motto underneath the calendar, such as “All’s Well that 
Ends Well,” or “Do Your Best.” This could be kept in mind as the class motto for the particular 


STATE 
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The little buds before 


Put the stamens in with a deep orange-yellow. 
Color 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article (this 
includes all publication rights). Unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, 
otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8%x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of paper only. Make article concise. Write 
the number of words in article in upper right-hand cor- 
ner of page and your name and address in upper left- 
hand corner. Address all Contributions for this depart- 
ment to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 17313 Riverway Avenue, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


NOTE.—The requests for the exchange of letters, products, 
etc., sent to the Club Exchange have reached such overwhelming 
proportions that lack of space makes it ry to d 
the form in which these are presented. 
The following list of teachers (arranged by states 
alphabetically) desire to have their pupils correspond 
with pupils of other schools in the same grades: 
Connecticut: Miss Edith Comstock (grades 5, 6, 7, and 
8), Danbury, Route 5. 

Florida: Mrs. Permelia M. Dunn (grade 4), Homestead. 

Illinois: Miss Frances Hayunga (grades 3 and 4), Ger- 
man Valley. 

Iowa: Mrs. Byron Hill (grades 6 and 8), Peterson; Miss 
Elizabeth M. Tienan, Sabula. 

Mr. Leo B. Scott (grade 6), 615 South Main, 





Kansas: 
Erie. 

Maryland: Miss Virginia Bundick (grades 4 and 5), 
Tilghman, 

Michigan: Mrs. Charlotte Andrus (grades 6, 7, and 8), 
Harbor Springs. 

Minnesota: Miss Leah G. Johnson (grades 5 and 6), 
Morton. 

Mississippi: Mr. Lomax B. Lamb, Jr. (grade 5), Marks. 

Missouri: Mrs. Thos. Wills, Jr. (grade 9), Peculiar; 
Mrs. Alma Brown (grades 7 and 8), Smithton. 

Nebraska: Miss Regina Scanlon, St. Edward; Miss Clara 
Hansen, Stockville. 

New Hampshire: Miss Hazel Greenwood (grades 4, 5, 
and 6), Errol. 

New York: Miss Edith McDermott, Bluff Point, Yates 
County; Miss Edith Sauerbier (grades 3, 4, 6, and 
8), Cameron Mills; Mrs. Mabel Robinson (grades 5, 
7, and 8), Ira. 

North Dakota: Mrs. J. F. Wilbert (grades 4, 6, and 9), 


Guelph. 

Oklahoma: Miss Elizabeth Kizer (grades 1 and 2), 
Aylesworth. 

Pennsylvania: Miss Katie V. Wolfgang (grades 5, 7, 


and 8), Dornsife; Mr. Wayne George (grades 6 and 
8), Homer City, Route 3, Box 32. 

South Dakota: Miss Isabel Turgeon (grades 5, 6, 7, and 
8), Bradley; Mrs. Florence J. Hultman (grades 5, 6, 
and 7), Grove School, Highmore. 


Tennessee: Miss Laura Dysart (grades 4 and 5), Peters- 
burg. 
Texas: Mrs. C. D. Jones (grades 5 and 6), Agna Dulce; 


Mrs. J. H. Rose (grades 3 and 4), Canyon; Mr. Gor- 
don Gatewood (grades 5, 6, 7, and 8), Route 1, Quail. 

Vermont: Miss Bernice E. Kingsbury (grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7), Milton, Route 2. 

Virginia: Miss J. Ruth Townsend (grades 6 and 7), 
Fort Mitchell School, Fort Mitchell. 

West Virginia: Miss Enid Harper (grades 5, 6, 7, and 
8), Huntersville; Miss Hallie Grimmett (grade 4), 
Meadow Creek. 

Wisconsin: Mr. S. S. Calhoon (grades 5, 6, 7, and 8), 
Bloom City. 

Wyoming: Miss Maude C. Davis (grades 4, 5, and 8), 
Hulitt. 

Ontario, Canada: Miss Florence Hartley (grades 1, 2, 3, 
and 4), Crampton School, Mossley, Route 2, 


CLUB LETTERS 
May Fete 


Each spring, about three weeks before the close of 
school, we have our pageant on the lawn. By having 
it early it does not conflict with the many other clos- 
ing duties and festivities. Our pageant last year 
was delightful. 

Sloping up from the rear of our building there is 
a grassy plot. This we prepared for seating the 
audience. About six feet from the building the boys 
from the manual-training department built a stage. 
Fir trees extended from each side of the stage to 
the ends of the building and served as a screen. 

The children who took part in special group activ- 
ities remained in their own rooms until called. The 
remainder of the children, over two hundred, were 
gathered back of the natural screen and opened the 
program by singing Rubinstein’s “Melody in F.” At 
the close of this number, from an arched gateway at 
the rear of the stage, came the first-grade group at- 
tired as sweet peas, singing, “Sweet Pea Ladies.” 
The second-grade group, in buttercup costumes, 
came next, singing, “Yellow Buttercup.” Girls in 
Japanese costumes with jinrikishas and cherry 
blossoms sang, “Cherry Blossoms” and two other 
Japanese songs. Seated in a row boat decorated 
with water lilies, the fourth-grade girls and boys 
sang, “Water Lilies.’ The fifth-grade pupils, 
dressed in white, yellow, and green costumes and 
carrying daisy chains, danced in, singing, “Daisies.” 
This was followed by the old song, “Sweet Bunch of 
Daisies.” Scarlet-poppy-clad girls and boys from 
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Purchasing Profit 
By Nell R. Farmer 


° 

: 

i ‘THE other day I came across the fol- 
y lowing paragraph in one of Lord 
9 Bacon's essays and I was struck with its 
( significance: 

9 “There is no man doth a wrong for 
( the wrong’s sake, but thereby to pur- 
h chase himself profit, or pleasure, or hon- 
| or, or the like; therefore, why should I 
° : . : 

() be angry with a man for loving himself 
6 better than me? And if any man should 
( do wrong, merely out of ill nature, why, 
o 6yet it is but like the thorn and briar 
(} which prick and scratch, because they 
& can do no other.” 

) Too often individuals who work with 
( others find that certain relationships be- 
6 come strained, and they immediately as- 
( sume that certain wrong acts on the part 
2 of some one person are directed against 
( them personally. They feel more or less 
i abused at the injustice of the world to- 
Y ward them and hug to themselves their 
() hurt feelings. 

9 It is the nature of many of us “to en- 
( joy poor health,” to nurse our grievances, 
4 and to gloat over our many troubles and 
j afflictions. However, the salutary thing 
| to do is to accept this thought of Bacon’s 
% and to reason that in most cases wrong- 
( doing or injustice toward others on the 
© part of some individual is done only as 
( a means of purchasing profit for himself, 
2° and while you may have to suffer be- 
( cause of your proximity you really enter 
f very little into the situation. 

° 
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the sixth grade sang, “Poppies” and “Lullaby.” 
From the seventh grade eight sturdy Hollanders 
next appeared, singing, “Tulips,” and “In the Land 
of the Wooden Shoe.” Sixteen eighth-grade girls 
dressed as morning glories sang, “Morning Glory 
Bells.” Their costumes were covered with tiny bells. 
At the close of this song they left the stage to give 
the Maypole dance on the green. 

Since the number of girls in the special groups 
far exceeded the number of boys, other stunts were 
planned for the boys. A number of eighth-grade 
pupils chose to be clowns and aided materially in 
advertising the program. At the close of the May- 
pole dance they suddenly appeared and gave a mock 
dance which caused great merriment. Another 
group of boys dressed as negroes sang to a banjo 
accompaniment, “Banjos Down in Dixie,” and other 
negro melodies. Still others, aided by the older girls, 
had charge of the booths for selling ice cream cones, 
homemade candies, and pop corn.—GERTRUDE SEars, 
Washington. 


An Idea for Mother’s Day 


Appreciation of mother cannot be stressed too 
much in our work with children. Some children ac- 
cept everything that mother does for them without 
even a thought of gratitude. 

After a talk with the children on what mother 
means to us, what she does for us, and how we 
should show our love for her not only by being help- 
ful, but also by telling her that we love her and find- 
ing different ways of expressing our love, I sug- 
gested that all our written work for the week before 
Mother’s Day be done especially for mother and that 
we bind the pages of this material into a little book 
and give it to her on Mother’s Day. The children 
were very enthusiastic over the plan. 

We used the best paper we had in our supplies for 
our written work in numbers, spelling, writing, and 
language. For our written language lesson the 
children composed and wrote a little letter to 
mother. This formed the first page of our booklet; 
then followed the pages of written work in the other 
subjects. For the cover of the booklet I cut drawing 
paper the size of the lesson paper used. On it I 
hectographed carnations. These the children painted 
with water colors and printed on the cover the 
words, “For My Mother.” The booklets were fast- 
ened together with red ribbon. 

These little booklets were appreciated more than 
anything we had made at any time for Mother's 
Day.—ANNA KNIGHT, Pennsylvania. 


Our First-Grade Gardens 


After securing a large number of seed catalogues 
I had the children cut out the colored illustrations of 
the flowers and vegetables. Each child was then 
given a piece of brown wrapping paper, the size of 
his desk, on which to represent his garden. 

The flowers were pasted on first, and formed a 
border around the garden. Then the vegetables 
were placed in rows and in beds. Before pasting, 
each child had to know the name of each flower and 
vegetable in his garden. 

This project furnished material for nature study, 
reading, and number work and was keenly enjoyed 
by all.—Jessiz DeF orp, Pennsylvania. 


A May Day Sand Table 


For my small primary grade in a rural school I 
planned this May Day sand table which afforded seat 
work for the last week of April. 

First, I had the children make some grass for the 
sand table by cutting green tissue paper into fine 
pieces. Then I asked the children to bring from 
home pictures, cut from old magazines, of children 
in dancing or running positions. These pictures 
were pasted on cardboard, colored in pastel shades, 
and cut out. I also requested pieces of soft ma- 
terials in pastel colorings. These were cut in nar- 
row strips for streamers for the Maypole. One end 
of each streamer was cut narrow enough to slip 
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through a slit cut in the hand of each paper doll. 
We found an old gilt stick which had once belonged 
to a flag and to this we fastened the streamers. 
This stick was made to stand up in the center of the 
sand table, which had been covered with the paper 
grass. We grouped the paper children, each hold- 
ing a streamer, around the pole in a happy May Day 
dance. A springlike background was made by past- 
ing pictures of fruit trees in blossom on cardboard 
and placing them, together with branches of real 
pussy willows, around the edge of the table. A pa- 
per doll audience was arranged just inside the row 
of trees, and among the branches a few bluebirds 
and robins could be seen.—SuSAN Boyes, New York. 


Pop-Corn Baskets 


For our May Day party last year we made pop- 
corn baskets and filled them with homemade candy. 
The pop corn was prepared as for pop-corn balls, 
then shaped into basket form. In each basket we 
placed a few pieces of candy shaped like flowers.— 
E. Taytor, Iowa. ai 


A May Day Party 


On the first of May the children remain after 
school, and if they have not already made May 
baskets during their drawing lessons, they may 
make simple ones at this time. If a stove is avail- 
able and the baskets are large enough and strong 
enough to hold a few pieces of candy, the girls and 
boys make their own candy. Following are two 
simple recipes for coconut candy, brown and white. 


White Coconut Candy 


2 cups white sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 tablespoons corn syrup 1 tablespoon butter 
% cup milk shredded coconut 


Boil the sugar, corn syrup, and milk together, un- 
til the mixture forms a soft ball when dropped into 
cold water. Take from the stove, add the vanilla 
and butter, and let stand until the mixture gets cool. 
Then beat until it begins to thicken. Add as much 
coconut as the mixture will hold. Drop from a tea- 
spoon on a buttered tin. 


Brown Coconut Candy 


1 tablespoon butter 


1 cup white sugar 
1 teaspoon maple flavoring 


1 cup brown sugar 


% cup milk 2 tablespoons corn syrup 
coconut 

This is made in the same way as White Coconut 
Candy. 


After the candy has been made, the children go to 
the woods for flowers for their baskets; or, if the 
teacher prefers, part of the children go for the 
flowers, while the others make candy. When the 
baskets are all prepared, the children have a frank- 
furter roast before going to hang their baskets.— 
ALTA M. Torrp, New York. 


The Last Day of School 


A picnic always seems a fitting close for the last 
day of school. I will pass on an idea which we have 
used successfully. During our  industrial-work 
period we cut from construction paper covers for in- 
vitation booklets in the shape of picnic baskets. To 
make the baskets look realistic we marked them off 
in squares with crayola. The handles were made by 
folding paper. Pages of white paper were also cut 
in basket shape and fastened to the cover. On these 
white pages were written’ the invitation, a copy of 
the program, and these closing lines: 

“Merry have we met, 
Merry have we been, 
Merry let us part, 

And merry meet again.” 

Our invitation requested each family to bring a 
picnic lunch.—RuTH R., Iowa. 


Composition Helps 


I had difficulty in my English classes in getting 
the pupils to acquire the “sentence sense,” as we call 
it. Here is a device that helped greatly, and it will 
work with pupils of every grade: I start by asking 
the pupils to give one good statement about some in- 
teresting event in their own experience. As soon as 
they can give one complete sentence, I assign two 
sentences, thereafter increasing the assignment as 


the pupils show ability. Of course they must drop 
their voices and pause at the end of each sentence. 
This usually does away with the unnecessary “and,” 
“well,” or “why” at the end of the sentence. 

When once the pupils can talk in sentences,. they 
do not have much trouble in written work. When 
five good statements can be made orally, I place no 
limit on the number of sentences to be used in their 
compositions, except that I request that the composi- 
tions be short. If my class is small, I have this 
exercise every day, but if it is large, I use different 
groups of children each day. We call this exercise, 
“reading an item of interest in our newspaper.” The 
idea may be varied by giving definite assignments, 
placing pictures before the class, or allowing each 
pupil to select a suitable picture—RUTH SANQUIST, 
Illinois. 


Directing Children’s Play 


“When the warm May days came, trouble arose in 
one little district school. There were woods on each 
side of the schoolhouse and some of the children be- 
gan to ask permission to go into the woods for flow- 
ers, while others wished to stay on the school 
grounds and play games. Complaints poured in 
from the parents, who naturally thought that dur- 
ing the noon hour the children should be under the 
supervision of the teacher. 

Miss Brown, the teacher, helped some of the older 
children make a map of the school and neighboring 
hills and woods. This was hung on the wall. The 
next morning the pupils were surprised to see a 
route marked out on the map. They followed the 
route at noon time. It led them through the woods 
where the girls gathered flowers; then to an open 
space. Here the boys played ball, while the girls 
sorted their flowers and played quiet games. Each 
day the map showed a different route. One warm 
day the route led the children to the brook, where 
they took off their shoes and stockings and waded 
in the water. Once it took them to a lovely spot for 
a picnic, and when they reached it they understood 
why their mothers had given them packages of fruit, 
deviled eggs, or sandwiches that morning, instead of 
their regular lunches. After the children had eaten 
lunch, they told stories, had stunts, and played quiet 
games.—A. M. Torepp, New York. 


An Aeroplane Race 


For an aeroplane race, two wires (stovepipe wire 
is a good type to use) should be strung, parallel to 
each other, from one end of the schoolroom to the 
other. On each wire place a toy aeroplane, the kind 
which may be purchased at any ten cent store. 

Various contests may be held using these aero- 
planes to mark the score. For a contest in English, 
separate the room into two divisions, Name one 
division the “High Fliers”; the other “The Air 
Line.” Allow the captain of each division to move 
his aeroplane a foot, six inches, etc., down the line 
toward the goal, for excellent grades obtained in his 
group. The side whose aeroplane reaches the goal 
first wins. Mishaps, such as low grades and untidy 
papers, cause a tail-spin or a nose-dive and send 
the unfortunate side’s aeroplane back a specified dis- 
tance, 

This contest can well serve in any room, from the 
one-room school to the higher consolidated type of 
school, as a means of promoting whole-hearted in- 
terest and effort on the part of pupils——H. G. 
WALTER, Indiana. 


Encouraging Dental Hygiene 


One evening last winter when I was wondering 
how to get my pupils really interested in dental 
hygiene, I started looking through NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS for material. I found that 
a certain company would send teachers free sam- 
ples of their dental cream for each child in the teach- 
er’s room. I noticed also that the manufacturers of 
a toothbrush would send out a free wall chart which 
made of tooth-brushing an interesting contest. I 
had already learned that most of my pupils had no 
toothbrushes, and so, when I saw some brushes ad- 
vertised, I sent in an order for as many of them 
as were needed to supply my room. 

In a short time my materials came. The children 
were delighted with their brushes and dental cream. 
I showed them the chart and told them about a con- 


test which we would have if they wanted it. Of 
course everyone was interested and wanted the con- 
test. Since I had given each pupil a brush and a 
tube of dental cream, every child had an equal 
chance. The names of all the children were written 
on the chart. Opposite a child’s name a gold star 
was pasted for each day that he had brushed hig 
teeth. Nearly all of the children worked hard to get 
as many stars as possible. There was no need for me 
to tell a careless pupil that he was getting behind, 
One of the pupils would count the stars and tell 
everyone, “Johnny hasn’t brushed his teeth this 
week,” and marked group disapproval would be 
shown. 

Our contest lasted a month. At the end of that 
time I am certain that dental hygiene had made a 
greater impression on the pupils than would a year’s 
drill on that subject from the textbook.—Haze, 
DoMAN, West Virginia. 


A Glimpse of the Heavens 


I have never found time in my one-room school to 
teach the children during the geography period all 
they wanted to know about astronomy. Therefore, 
for several years I have spent the time usually given 
to morning exercises informing the pupils of a few 
of the wonders of the heavens. A number of pic- 
tures of heavenly bodies, of observatories and tele- 
scopes have been of great assistance. 

My talks usually follow this order: astronomy; 
observatories; great astronomers; the sun; the 
planetary system; the moon; the stars; the constel- 
lations. 

My primary grades enjoy cutting tiny stars of 
yellow paper and pasting them on squares of blue 
in the form of various constellations. The upper 
grades write compositions on the different subjects 
taken up in this morning period and the fourth 
grade make booklets about astronomy. I have never 
found a subject in which the children show more in- 
terest.—ELva May Scurock, Indiana. 


Prevention versus Punishment 


Our attendance was very irregular in the fall, 
and we were especially annoyed by tardiness. The 
pupils would stay in the afternoon and write pages 
of material or memorize verses as punishment, but 
a day or so later they would still come straggling in 
late. Then it dawned on me, “Why not try preven- 
tion rather than punishment?” 

So, on the first day of January, I handed each of 
my pupils an attendance honor card made of oak tag 
on which the child’s name was printed with a letter- 
ing pen. The names of the months from January to 
June were on the card with as many places for stars 
as there were Fridays in each month. I explained 
to the pupils that each week that they had perfect 
attendance they would receive a star. In January 
we used blue stars; in February, heart seals; in 
March, red stars; in April, Easter seals; and so on. 
The pupils soon prized their cards very highly. It 
was astonishing how our attendance improved, as 
did punctuality. When there is an incentive for be- 
ing punctual, the pupils will strive to arrive on time. 
—ELIZABETH STURGES, Pennsylvania. 

Seeing Things 

I wonder how many teachers are actively inter- 
ested in training the children to see the beauty of 
everyday things. The unseeing eye misses so much 
in life. A few years hence the children must meet 
the stress and strain of the daily grind, so why not 
teach them in advance to look for the little glimpses 
of beauty that, if seen, can every now and then 
brighten that grind. 

As I look from my window I see a picture, the fore- 
ground of which is soft, white, feathery sweet 
clover; back of this, dark green grass is thickly set 
with brown and golden thimbleweed, edged again by 
the white clover; beautiful violet vervain glows in 
the background. White butterflies flit about the 
scene, and over the sweet clover a dusky, velvety 
bumblebee hovers. It may be just a collection of 
the commonest kinds of western plant life, but no 
artist could reproduce the beauty of this little scene. 

Too many times such feasts for eye and soul g0 
all unseen by those who need them most. Shall we 
not train our pupils to find and enjoy them?—EDITH 
Bow er, Nebraska. 
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Taking Care of Pens 


No doubt a good many teachers have had trouble 
with children’s losing pens. I am glad to pass on a 
method used in distributing and collecting pens that 
has proved very successful. I punch holes in the 
bottom of a pasteboard box. Then I number each 
hole and give each child one of these numbers. I 
place each child’s pen in the hole which corresponds 
with his number. While the penmanship papers are 
peing distributed, the box of pens is started in the 
opposite direction, and by the time the papers are 
passed every child has his pen and is ready to write. 
Papers and pens are collected in the same manner. 
—KatiE G. LOVELESS, Maryland. 


Music Games 


Wishing to stimulate interest in music in primary 
grades, I devised the following games. 

On heavy cardboard strips, one and one-half by 
six inches, I printed syllable names, sufficient to 
make three scales. 

1. The syllable cards are given out to three groups 
of children. See which group can form their scale 
first. 

2. Touch a child lightly on the head. He sings 
his syllable. Touch other children whose syllables 
with the first syllable form 
a song. See which child 


I have found this the most interesting method I 
have ever tried. It is thrilling even to the teacher 
to see how earnestly the children hold the chalk and 
ask for another lesson just like it. Somehow the 
gay colors are an incentive in learning to spell the 
most difficult words.—MARGARET STONEROCK EDGE, 
Ohio. 


Motivating Health Work 


Do your pupils dislike the study of health and hy- 
giene? Mine did. The subject of health made no 
appeal to the children. I noticed, however, that all 
the pupils seemed to be very anxious to have a beau- 
tiful person; the girls especially, as was evidenced 
by vanity cases, powder, and rouge. I suggested to 
my boys and girls that we take a course in beauty 
culture. All were enthusiastic, and, though my 
course was different from that prescribed by the 
beauty shop, the interest shown and the results ob- 
tained were gratifying. 

We made booklets, putting into them instructions 
regarding the different points of beauty culture. 
For the booklets I purchased, from the ten cent 
store, paper such as is used as fillers in loose-leaf 
notebooks. Each child who said he would try to 
make a presentable booklet was given a sheet each 


Friday afternoon. On the sheets compositions on 
heath topics were written. These were brief but 
explicit and were illustrated by magazine pictures. 
We covered all the points of health instruc- 
tion during the year. The booklets, when a pretty 
cover was made, were most attractive. I am sure 
that the children will enjoy keeping them and re- 
ferring to them in later years. The illustrations 
greatly added to the appearance of the books. The 
week that we wrote on diet the children drew pic- 
tures of fruit and vegetables to illustrate the menus. 

All the health work, such as “hot-breakfast cam- 
paigns,” “non-tea-drinking societies,” etc., was ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the effect on per- 
sonal appearance. This idea may not appeal to all 
teachers, but most of us have found that girls es- 
pecially are very easily influenced along this line. 
We should teach the children that it is right to wish 
to be beautiful, but we should impress on them the 
fact that beauty comes from within and cannot be 
put on at will. My pupils also discussed the idea of 
beautiful thoughts and their effect on one’s appear- 
ance.—VERA WEIGHTMAN, New York. 


A Device for Writing 


I have found that pupils must have something 
definite to work for if they 
are to be kept interested in 








recognizes the song first. We 
call this “Playing the Piano.” 

3. Call the first syllable of 
the scale, “Mother”; and the 
last syllable, “Father.” See 
which pupil can call all the 
family together (children 
holding syllable names) first. 
—Hazet B. Payne, Califor- 


A SIMPLE MAY BASKET 


By Grace C. Dutton 


This basket was made of six- by nine-inch manila construction paper. 
tions were cut from colored paper. The handle was made of raffia of the same color as 


the decorations. 


nia. Figure I shows how the sheet of paper was marked for the folds, 


Brightening Dreary 
Work 


Figure II shows 
how the paper was folded for the basket. Figure III shows how the edges of the basket 
were scalloped, the paper flower decorations applied, and the raffia handle fastened to 
the basket through punched holes. 


writing. It seems to be one 
of the most negiected sub- 
jects in our curriculum. 

In our state the Palmer 
Method is taught, and awards 
are given for a certain num- 
ber of accepted drills. To 
keep up the interest until the 
pupils have a sufficient num- 
ber of drills accepted to en- 
title them to an award, I 
make a map of the United 
States. On it I draw a line 
which begins at Portland, ex- 


The decora- 





I will submit my plan for 
teaching place geography. I 
first write on the blackboard 


tends across the map, con- 
necting the important cities, 
and ends at New York. 








all the names of the divisions 
of North America, the Great \ 
Lakes, the names of the \ 
oceans and the other boun- \ 
daries of North America. We \ 
study the spelling of the ‘ 
words of the divisions. I \ 
suggest that something in- \ 
teresting is coming when the \ 
pupils are able to spell and \ 

name the divisions. This ‘ 
furnishes an incentive for \ 
study and the pupils busy \ 


themselves getting ready for 7 \| Canaan Bis on wine 


the surprise. / 

After several days of hint- ; 
ing, I draw a map of North 
America on the blackboard. ' 
I do this free-hand, while the ; 
pupils watch. Although the ' 
map is not perfect, the gen- F 
eral outline is there. Next, ‘ 
I divide it into its countries. / 
Then I ask some child what P 
division I am pointing to. If / 
he answers correctly, I hold ' 
a box of colored chalk in read- ' 





Each pupil has a card- 





board with his name printed 
on it. By means of a thumb 
tack in one end this card- 
board can be moved from one 
city to another. In order to 
start at Portland each child 
must have three accepted 
drills; to move to the next 
city he must have a few 
more drills accepted; and so 
on until he finishes at New 
York. 

This plan has been tried 











iness and allow him to select 
his favorite color and color 
it. If he misses, however, 
Someone else gets the chance. 
After all the divisions and 
boundaries are colored, I ask 
for the correct spelling of 
each one, and the child who 
can spell the name may write 
it in its place on the map. In 
this way all the children have 
a chance, either to color or to 
Write a name. I always plan 
to have each child take some 
Part in the lesson, even if it 








DECORATIONS 


FIG. 1 





from the fourth grade 
through the eighth grade and 
has been found to work ex- 
cellently in all of these 
grades. The pupils work 
hard in order to move to the 
next city and get ahead of 
their classmates. — MARIE 
BauscH, Oregon. 


A History Device 


As a large part of the his- 
tory for the fourth and fifth 
grades is biography, I some- 
times have each pupil in the 
class prepare one or more 
sentences describing a _ per- 
son about whom we have 
studied. The description may 
touch on the individual’s per- 
sonality or on certain events 
in his life. When we have 
finished the lesson for the 
day, each pupil, in turn, 
gives his description. As 
soon as the members of the 





class recognize the individual 
being described, they raise 








8 only to erase the board 
after the lesson is finished. 








(Continued on page 71) 
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Grandpa and Betty Discuss 
History 


By Sarah Grames Clark 
(A program of song and story for Memorial Day) 


(This program is designed for use 
when there is litile time for the prepa- 
vation of things more difficult. It must 
be practised through at least once so 
that all may go smoothly. The reader 
should be so well acquainted with the 
story that she will need to refer to the 
text only as a guide. She must read 
very slowly and plainly, trying to in- 
terpret the characters naturally. The 
songs will be sung at the seats in order 
to prevent useless confusion. All may 
be found in “The Golden Book of Fa- 
vorite Songs.”) 

READER—The lilacs down by the gar- 
den wall were shaking their sweet per- 
fume down upon the pink thorn blos- | 
soms that grew so prettily on the other 
side. In the blackberry bushes a tiny 
house wren trilled and trilled until his 
feathers quivered and the blackberry 
bush shook with the joy of it all. And 
down by the old stump, all in the sun- 
niest spot, little blue-eyed Betty made 
mud pies and listened to the song of | 
the wren and sniffed the fragrance of | 
the lilacs. Suddenly Betty remembered 
something—remembered it because she 
heard her grandfather singing: 

(Boys’ chorus, without accompani- 
ment sings “The Old Flag Never 
Touched the Ground.’’) 

READER—Without even stopping to 
take the precious pies out of the stone 
oven, Betty ran up the back steps and 
hurried to the side veranda where she 
found her grandfather slowly unfold- 
ing a tattered old flag—the one his 
regiment had carried years before and 
had never let “touch the ground.” He 
did not hear her enter, so intent was 
he upon his task, so he was quite start- 
led when she called out shrilly, “Grand- 
pa, what day is this?” | 

“Oop!” said Grandpa, as he jumped | 
up onto his tiptoes, “how you startle an | 
old fellow like me when you shout like ! 
that! Come now, what is it you want- 
ed to ask, dearie?” 

“T want to know what day this is— 
please, Grandpa.” 

“Wal, to-day is the twenty-ninth of 
May—a Thursday.” , 

“Oh, then to-morrow ’s Decoration 
Day, isn’t it? You said once it was, 
Grandpa.” 

“Yes siree! To-morrow is Memorial 
Day, Betty.” Grandpa never said Deco- 
ration, but always Memorial day, prob- | 
ably because it was a day of memories 
to hin—memories of all the good com- 
rades who had long ago left the ranks 
of the soldiers of earth. 

“And the band will play Yankee 
Doodle—won’t it? Sing it, Grandpa, 
please sing it for me.” 

(Entire school sings “Yankee Doodle.’’) 


READER—“Oh, my! I’d like to have 
seen George Washington going about 
giving orders! » Didn’t he look grand? 
Weren’t you proud?” asked Betty ear- 
nestly. 

“My dear!” exclaimed Grandpa, lay- 











! table. 


| that, dearie. 





ing the precious flag carefully on the 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


that I never even saw George Wash- 
ington? 
even knew there was such a thing as 
war. Don’t you know who was at the 
head of the nation when I was a sol- 
dier? 

“Oh, yes! Linkington,” chirped Bet- 
ty quite unabashed. 

“Oh, oh, oh, my, no!” chuckled 
Grandpa. “That’s nearer right, but 
you must pronounce the name better. 
Abraham Lincoln. Now you say that.” 

“Ab-ra-ham Lin-co-In,” repeated Bet- 
ty solemnly. 

“Yes, yes. Now don’t ever forget 
The North and the South 
were fighting and it looked pretty seri- 
ous both ways, for a while. The South 
was marching and shooting and sing- 
ing “Dixie.” 

(Girls? chorus sings “Dixie.”) 


READER—“And the Union armies were 
marching and fighting under Grant, 
and singing “John Brown’s Body.” 
(School sings “John Brown’s Body.”) 


READER—“Oh, those were great times, 
my dear!” And Grandpa once more 
picked up the honored flag and began 
carefully smoothing out its precious 
folds. 

“Well, Grandpa,” urged Betty,” tell 
me some more. I want to know what 
was the matter with John Brown’s 
body?” 


2 Oe Or UP OPOS 


May 
Songs, Plays and Recitations 


“My dear, don’t you know yet | 


He was dead long before I, 


“Ho, ho, ho,” laughed Grandpa. “What 
a question! Well, sit down here, and 
I’ll tell you a little about John Brown.” 
|The two settled down comfortably and 
Grandpa began: ‘“’Way back in 1859, 
John Brown planned to go down to 
Harper’s Ferry and get hold of all the 
guns and bullets that were stored there. 
He planned to give the guns to the 
slaves and then they’d all go together 
and beat the slave holders, so there 
wouldn’t be any more slavery. It was 
a wild dream that, Betty, a wild dream, 
because it didn’t work at all, and John 
Brown died for it, in the end.” 

“Did someone shoot him?” 
rupted Betty. 

“Oh, no—worse’n that. They hanged 
him, down in Virginia, later on.” 

“Oh, who hanged him—the slaves?” 

“No, no—he was captured by Robert 
E. Lee, who was in the U. S. Navy (on 
the sea,) you know. Well, Lee said he 
was good and honest and didn’t need to 
be killed, but Lee didn’t get his way 
that time.” 

“And was Lee in your regiment 
then?” 

“Oh, no, dearie, this was before the 
war was started. This was just a sort 
of a little John-Brown war. Everything 
changed after this. Lee pulled away 
from our side and went down south to 
lead their troops. 


inter- 





| shout of ‘Load! Fire! Load! 





May Pole Dance 
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And then all over | 


the whole country it was just a great | 
Fire!’ | 






‘all Abraham Lincoln stood at the helm 





| we often sang was ‘The Battle Hymn 


| 
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for about four years! And through it 
and steered things pretty straight, con. 
sidering everything. He used to come 
right out to the front in the thick of 
the fighting sometimes. 

“Go on, Grandpa. Tell about some 
more,” pleaded Betty. 

“One thing I didn’t have to do and 
that was go to prison—that awful Libby 
prison down in Richmond, Virginia, 
They turned an old storehouse into a 
prison and the poor Yanks that got in 
there had a terrible time. The whole 
South was starvin’, so of course their 
prisoners had to starve with ’em. They 
were pretty brave too. Know that old 
song about ‘In a prison cell I sit?’” 

(School sings “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp.’’) 

READER—“It was dreadful to live 
there in Libby! I nearly got there once! 
Why, there was scarcely room for the 
men to lie down in squads on the floor 
to sleep. The once I nearly got put in 
there, was one time when I went down 
into Georgia to help steal an engine. 
Went down to Big Shanty and was get- 
ting away fine when that miserable 
Wilkes Booth (the very one who later 
shot Lincoln) yelled to his comrades, 
“They’re Yanks! Shoot ’em!” 

“But you got the engine all right, 
didn’t you?” asked Betty. 

“Yes, we got it, but we didn’t keep it 
long. Some of the boys who were on 
that engine got caught and jammed 
into Libby prison. Another old song 


of Freedom.’ ’”’) 

(School sings “The Battle Hymn of 
Freedom.”) 

READER—“Grandpa, tell me _ some- 
thing else about the man that shot 
Lincoln. What battle was that in?” 
questioned Betty. 

“Well, dearie, the sad part of it is, 
Mr. Lincoln was shot after the war 
was over. Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln and 
some friends were over at Ford’s Thea- 
ter to see a play called “Our American 
Cousin.” Lincoln always liked a good 
play and he seemed real sort of care 
free and happy that evening, so every- 
one there said. Well, about ten o’clock 
the door of the box where he was sitting 
was pushed open and Wilkes Booth 
shot the great Lincoln in the back—the 
coward that he was. And our greatest 
American leader died a few hours later. 
The whole country was in tears! Then 
everybody knew what a wonderful man 
Lincoln really was. One of our great 
men (Stanton was his name) said, 
‘Now he belongs to the ages.’ He meant 
he would never be forgotten. And he 
will not be, either. Seems as though 
never hear ‘America’ but what I think 
of Abraham Lincoln.” 

(School sings “America.”) 

“Yes, to-morrow we'll march—the 
few of us that’s left—and we'll carty 
the old regimental flag. And we'll deco 
rate the final resting places of the boys 
we loved so well—boys in the old wat 
and boys in the big war that’s been 
fought since—while the band play 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ ” 

(School, sings “The Star-Spangled 
Banver.”) 
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Maypole Dance 
By Bertha L. Swope 
This dance is suitable for young chil- 


dren and may be used on the stage or 
for an outdoor spring festival. 


Any combination of colors may be 


used. The pastel shades are beautiful. 


An ordinary clothes prop with a 


hook on the end, makes a very good 
Maypole. 


STEP 


FORMATION 


FicurRE I 


FicurE II 





* 
a 
i 


2. ae 


Ras ey 


Step-hop. 


Single circle, girl on right of boy, 
hands joined at shoulder height. 
(See illustration No. 1.) 


Step-hop left—8 measures—A. 
Step-hop right—8 measures—B. 
Face partner and bow—Measures 
17 and 18. 


Step-hop in toward center of cir- 
cle, 4 short steps—4 measures—A. 
Step-hop back to place—4 meas- 
ures—A, 

Repeat—8 measures—B. (See 
illustration No. 2.) 

Place hands on hips, face partner 
in single circle and raise left knee, 
lower toes pointed—Measures 17 
and first note of 18. 

Raise right knee and lower— 
Measure 18, second note, and 
Measure 19. Rest on second note 
of Measure 19. 


_ Figure III 


Join right hand with partner and 
step-hop round each other—8 counts 
—8 measures—A. (See illustration 
No. 3.) 

Join left hands and step-hop left—8 
measures—B. 

Bow to partner—Measure 17 and 
first note of 18. (See illustration 4.) 
Turn to one behind—Measure 18, 
second note, and 19. 

Bow to one behind—Measure 19, sec- 
ond note, and 20. Hold second note 
in measure 20. 
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ks TEN TRY 
; 


FicurE IV 
All face center or pole. 
Girls hold skirts daintily, while boys 
step-hop round partner and to pole 
in center—8 measures—A. 
Boy kneels on right knee and picks 
up his and his partner’s ribbons. 
(See illustration No. 5.) 
Hold both in right hand and step- 
hop back to place—8 measures—B. 
Hand ribbon to partner—Measures 
17 and 18. 








May Day 
By Anna B. Raeger 


May Day, so clear and bright, 
Faces shining with delight, 
Voices raised in laughing glee, 
Flowers nodding on the lea. 


Softly blow the breezes, too, 
Just as if the South Wind knew 
He was needed here to-day, 





Where the children come to play. 





No. 


Turn into position on second note of 
Measure 18, and all hold ribbons in 
right hand ready for next figure. 
(See illustration No. 6.) 


FIGURE V 
All holding ribbons, step-hop left in 
circle—8 measures—A. 
Change ribbon to left hand and step- 
hop right—8 measures—B. 
Drop ribbons, bow to partner—Meas- 
ures 17 and 18. Skip off field. 


NoteE—Music for this dance will be found 
on page 60. 





1 


Dazzling little Queen of May 
Smiles upon her subjects gay; 
While upon her golden hair 

Rests a wreath of flowers fair. 


Round and round the Maypole dance, 


Light of step, with joyous glance, 
Little human blossoms sweet, 
As this merry month they greet. 


We may keep a bright May Day 
With us in our hearts alway; 
If we smile instead of frown 





| Then we wear the “Gladness” crown. 


Mother 


By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Take an angel from the sky, 
And send her down this way; 

Then send some little boys and girls 
To keep her company; 

Then fill her heart with mother love, 
Give her a smile of cheer, 

And you'll have a kind of mother 
Just like my mother dear. 





Maypole Magic 
By Theresa Moore Truchot 


The Maypole, I, a stately queen, 

Who rules the sports upon the 
green; 

I’m decked with ribands rose and 
red; 

A crown of flow’rs adorns my head. 


My courtiers are the children gay, 

Who frolic on the first of May; 

With dancing step and music light 

They weave my strands in patterns 
bright. 


As in and out the maze they twine, 
I claim each happy heart as mine. 
The ecstacy of youth is here, 
Upon this day, of all the year. 





The Maypole, I, the queen of Spring; 
A magic spell abroad I fling; 

And old and young alike fall prey 
Before the charms of magic May! 


The House of May 
By Mabel Lauer Johnston 


The house of May is open now, 
March winds have dusted it bright, 
April maids have polished the win- 
dows 
And draped them with spun sun- 
light. 
Mother Nature has hung her pictures 
And spread her coverlets neat; 
And Spring has woven her green rugs 
soft, 





For the tread of flowerlet feet. 
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A Fairy Garden 


By Louise Arbogast and Mildred 
Morgan 
SETTING 


A garden. If produced out of doors 


there should be a hedge in the | 
ground, with an arch in the center. | 


This may be made by stretching chick- 
en wire and covering it with greenery. 


The chorus is seated in rows on either | 


side of the arch. Place a low hedge in 
front of the first row to hide the chil- 
dren’s feet. At a convenient place on 
either side of the stage should be a 
throne for the queens. These thrones 


should be very low and simple so as not | 


to hide the Chorus. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


GARDEN Boys-——Four or more boys in | 


overalls, with rakes and hoes, 

GARDEN GirRLS—Four or more girls in 
aprons, with rgkes and hoes. 

BLUEBIRD—Blype ballet costume. 

naman or more small girls. | 
Gray dresses trimmed with icicles. 

SUNBEAMS—Six or more small girls. 
Bright yellow dresses. 

TOADSTOOLS—Two small boys. Carry 
small umbrellas covered to represent 
toadstools. 

Rose Girts—Eight girls. Full pink 
skirts, green bodices; carry a half 
circle made of stiff wire covered with 
flowers. 

Bres—Three or more very small girls. 
Very full black skirts, black and yel- 
low striped bodices, yellow wings. 

FisHER Boys—Four or more boys. Ov- 
eralls, straw hats, fishing poles. 

BUTTERFLIES—Six or more little girls. 
Loose white dresses, 
bright colored spots. 

Ow1t—Brown crepe paper made over 
large paper sack to represent owl. 
This may be slipped over boy’s head 
or hand and held up to the top of 
the hedge from the back. 

RaBBit—White rabbit suit. 

FIREFLIES — Six or more girls. 
dresses; carry flashlights. 

FAIRY OF DREAMS—White dress; large | 
bow of lavender maline on left shoul- | 
der brought across back, ending with 
big bow on right hip; crown and 
wand. 

May QuEEN—Dainty dress, wreath of 
flowers. 

MAYPOLE Fair1eES—Nine girls (one very 
tall to be the pole). White dresses, 
scarfs of pastel shades. 

PRINCE DANDELION — Short trousers, 
cape and tam of yellow; waist and 
hose white; slippers black. 

RosE Fairy—Pink skirt, green bodice; 
carry a white rosebud. 

ELFINS—Four very small boys. Green 
suits, pointed caps; carry trumpets. 

APPLE BLossomM MamEeNs—Four girls. 
Pink or white dresses decorated with 
sprays of apple blossoms. 

FLOWER FAIRIES—A Violet, a Daisy, a 
Hollyhock,a Nasturtium, and an Ap- 
ple Blossom. May be dressed as fancy 
or simply as desired, in the color of 
the flower each represents. 

Cock—Is only heard, so does not need 
a costume. 

CHorus—Each child wears a crepe pa- 
per ruff around his neck the color of 
the flower he represents. The Chorus 


Red 


white wings with | 
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| may be divided as follows: kinder- 
| garten and first grade, Daisies; sec- 
| ond grade, Roses; third grade, Vio- 

lets; fourth grade, Apple Blossoms; 
fifth grade, Nasturtiums; and sixth 


grade, Hollyhocks. 


SCENE 


Chorus seated in the background, 
| with heads bowed very low. As Grieg’s 
|“Morning” is played, the lights are 
slowly turned on indicating the dawn, 
and the Flowers slowly lift their heads. 
Opening chorus — “Springtime,” from 
“Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. II,” 
is sung. 


DIALOGUE 


| (Enter Garden Boys and Girls with 
| rakes and hoes. They make garden as 
Chorus sings “Boy With a Hoe,” from 
“Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. 
| TII.”) 
(Bluebird appears in archway.) 

| Firsr Garven Girt—Oh! there is a 
bluebird. She has come to tell us 
spring is here. 

(Bluebird dances a _ simple little 
| dance, and as she leaves the stage, the 
|Chorus sings: “The Bluebird,” from 
Neidlinger’s “Small Songs for Small 
Singers.”) 

SECOND GARDEN GIRL — Oh! here 
comes a shower; let us seek shelter 
under these trees. How wonderful it 
will be for our garden. 
| (Garden Boys and Girls move to 
sides of stage. Enter Raindrops, who 
dance over garden to the rhythm and 
chorus of “Rain,” from Jones and 
Barbour’s “Child-Land in Song and 
Rhythm.” Raindrops continue to dance 
as a Garden Girl steps to side-front of 
stage and recites.) 

When the flowers are thirsty and the 

grass is dry, 

Merry little raindrops tumble from 

the sky. 

All around they patter in their hap- 

py play, 

Till some little sunbeams chase them 

all away. 

(Sunbeams run in and chase the 
Raindrops away. Sunbeams dance 
|around garden, to “Sunbeams At 
Play,” from “Child-Land in Song and 
Rhythm.” Exit. Toadstools come to 
'center of stage and recite.) — 


Two little toadstools, don’t you see? 

Just as cunning as we can be. 

Where did we come from? We don’t 
know, 

Guess from the same place the flow- 
ers grow. 

What are we good for? 

Just to keep the rain from the moss- 
es when they sleep. 

Where are we going to? 

Oh, we know—with all the flowers in 
a great big hole. 


(Chorus sings “Five Little White 
Heads,” from “Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. II.” Toadstools return to 
places. Enter Rose Girls, who dance to 
“Pizzicato” or any other suitable mu- 
sic. At end of dance, Rose Girls form 
a circle, Bees enter and run in and 
out among the Roses to the rhythm 
“The Bee and the Clover,” by N. Louise 
Wright, or to any other suitable 
rhythm. The Bees continue to buzz 
among the flowers while the Chorus 
sings “The Bees,” from “Child-Land in 
Song and Rhythm.” Bees and Rose 
Girls exit.) 


| First GARDEN Boy—Come, let’s get 














back to our hoeing; we must be through 
before the day is done. 

(Boys and Girls return to their hoe- 
ing. One boy slins away to back of 
stage and sits down near the archway.) 


SECOND GARDEN Boy—There goes 
Jack. He’s always shirking his work. 
I suppose he will go to sleep and expect 
to see the Dream Fairy. 


THIRD GARDEN GirRL—Oh! do you 
really suppose there is a Dream Fairy? 


THIRD GARDEN Bory— 
I have heard it said that in the 
spring of the year 
The fairies always gather here. 
And the fairies and flowers and 
even the bees 
Have a carnival under these trees. 


(Enter Fisher Boys with fishing poles.) 


First FISHER Boy— 
Oh, come on, boys, springtime is 
the time for play; 
You can work some other day. 


SECOND FISHER Boy— 
Yes, fishing’s fine. Just follow me, 
And even the girls some help can be. 
They can bait the hooks while we 
cast the lines. 
And I think that will be just fine. 


(Boys and chorus sing “Vacation 
Song,” from “Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. IV.” Exit all Garden Boys 
and Girls except one girl.) 

THIRD GARDEN GiRL—They can go 
fishing if they want to. I am going to 
stay here and watch for the Dream 
Fairy. 

(Enter Butterflies, who dance to 
“Butterflies” or any suitable music, and 
continue dancing while Chorus sings 
“Little White Butterflies,” from 
“Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. II.’’) 


Ow. (up in a tree)—Whoo! Whoo! 
Whoo! 
(Chorus sings “The Owl,” from 


“Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. 
11.”) 

GARDEN GiRL—Oh, dear, what was 
that? But I am not afraid, I'll just 
hide over here. 

(Girl hides somewhere near Jack. 
Rabbit enters and hops around stage as 
Chorus sings “The Rabbit,” from 
“Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. II.” 
Exit Rabbit. Fireflies dance in and 
about stage to “Glow-Worm,” and con- 
tinue dancing while Chorus sings “Fire- 
flies,” from “Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. 1V.” Enter Fairy of Dreams 
driving her Elfins as Chorus sings 
“The Fairy of Dreams,” from “Church- 
ill-Grindell Song Book No. III.) 

Fairy oF DREAMS (standing at throne 
on right side of stage)— 


Where is our Fairy Queen to-night? 
Go, Elfins, bring her here. 

This is a most wondrous night— 
Spring is here! Spring is here! 


(Elfins go out and bring in the Fairy 
Queen, who is preceded by the Apple 
Blossom Maidens acting as her attend- 
ants. Chorus sings the chorus of “Ap- 
ple-Blossom Maidens,” from “Church- 
ill-Grindell Song Book No. V.” Change 
the wording “May Queen” to “Fairy 
Queen.” Fairy Queen takes her place 
beside the Fairy of Dreams.) 

Farry QUEEN— 

Come, my subjects, one and all, 

And we shall have a fairy ball. 

Spring is here and all the flowers 

Shall make for us some pretty 
bowers. 
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Go forth and bring the May Queen 


in, 
And she shall reign upon this 
scene. 


(Apple Blossom Maidens go to arch. 
way at back of stage and stand, two on 
either side, as the May Queen enters 
while the Chorus sings “The May 
Queen,” from “Churchill-Grindell Fmd 
Book No. IV.” May Queen goes ty 
throne on left side of stage.) 


May QuEEN— 
Oh! Fairy Queen and _ subjects 
all, 
I thank you for this lovely call, 
My Maypole Fairies for you will 
dance, 
And they’re sure to you entrance, 
(Enter Maypole Fairies, who dance 
Maypole dance, singing the chorus of 
“The May Queen.” At end of dance 
they group around Queen’s throne.) 


Maypote Farry—Oh, here 
Prince Dandelion! 

(Enter Prince Dandelion, who bows 
to the Queens and takes his place be. 
side the May Queen as the Chorus 
sings “Prince Dandelign,”’ from 
“Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. V.”) 

PRINCE DANDELION— 

Oh! May Queen, as I came through 
the dell 

I heard the flower fairies tell 

How they were going to sing 

And make these lovely woodlands 
ring. 

May QuEEN— 

Awaken, flower, and bird, and bee, 

This night we shall fairies be, 

And sing our merry joyous song; 

For this night will not be long, 

And when we hear the first cock’s 
crow, 

Back to flowers we must go. 

MaypPoLe Farry — Here comes the 
Rose with her baby. 

(Enter Rose Fairy carrying white 
rosebud. The Roses in the Chorus 
stand and sing “The Rosebush’s Baby,” 
from Neidlinger’s “Small Songs for 
Small Singers.” The Rose Fairy goes 
and stands by the Fairy Queen’s throne. 
Two Maypole Fairies, who have war- 
dered over to the center entrance, find 
the Violet und bring her in.) 

MAYPOLE FAIRIES— 

Oh, Queen, we found this violet 
just outside the gate, 

Too modest to come in, afraid she 
was too late. 

(Violets in Chorus stand and sing 
“Violets,” from “Churchill-Grindell 
Song Book No. V.” Violet takes her 
place near May Queen. Enter Daisy, 
who bows to May Queen.) 

Daisy Farry—Oh, lovely Queen, my 
daisies for you would like to sing. 

(Daisies in Chorus stand and sing 
“Daisies,” from “Child Land in Song 
and Rhythm.”) 

DREAM FAIRY— 

Here comes the Hollyhock, stately 
and tall, 
To join our festive throng. 
She comes from out beside the wall 
Where she blooms the whole day 
long. 

(Enter Hollyhock Fairy, as Holly 
hocks in Chorus stand and sing “Holly- 
hocks,” from “Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. V.” She takes her place by 
the Rose Fairy. Enter Nasturtium 
Fairy, who bows to May Queen.). 

(Continued on page 64) 
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a Doubly Delightful Convention Trip, Stop Off at 


Be sure to include a stop-off at this exhilarating 
million-acre Alpine playground on your way to or 
from the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle. 


Thrilling rides over woodland trails once trod by 
intrepid Blackfeet warriors — mountain climbing 
with competent Swiss guide — fishing for famous 
cutthroat trout — restful loafing in flower-carpeted 
valleys—magic moonlight nights—enchanting tours 
in motor coaches and motor launches —all will 
make your stay at Glacier National Park a new 
and romantic adventure. 


Glacier National Park 


You can ride right up to the gates of the Park on 
th NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED —de luxe 
service, but no extra fare — or other fine Great 
Northern trains operating between the east and the 
cities of the Pacific Northwest. Attractive low 
round trip fares, in effect all summer beginning 
May 15, to Seattle, Tacoma or Portland, will per- 
mit attendance at the convention and stop-overs at 
Glacier National Park, Spokane, and other inter- 
mediate points; free side trip to Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Mail coupon today for interesting N. E. 
A. Convention Trip book and further information. 


Ready during the 1927 season — the new Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, vir- 
tually an extension of Glacier National Park across the international boundary into the Canadian Rockies! 





GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 





naar tear re 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


{ ] I am planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle, July 3-8, { ] will visit Glacier National Park. Please 
send me free books about trip to the Convention via the Great Northern, and about Glacier National Park. 
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FAIRY— 


NASTURTIUM 
May we Nasturtiums, red and yel- | 
low, 
Join this gladsome throng? 
We'll add to your gay merriment 
And sing our pretty song. 


(Nasturtiums in Chorus 
sing “Nasturtiums,” from “C hurchill- | 
Grindell Song Book No. IV.” Nastur- 
tium takes her place by the Hollyhock | 
Fairy. Enter Apple Blossom Fairy, 
who is met by an Apple Blossom Maid- 
cn.) 

AppLE Biossom MaipeEN—Oh, pretty 
Apple Blossom, we were so afraid the 
South Wind had blown you away. 

APPLE BLossom FAIRY— 

We asked to stay together 
Until after this festive night, 
That we, too, might sing our song 
And bring to you delight. 

(Apple Blossoms in Chorus stand and 
sing “Apple Blossoms,” from “Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book No. II.” Takes her 
place near the Nasturtium Fairy.) 

(The crow of the cock is heard.) 

May QUEEN (standing)—The Cock! 
Away! Away! 

(All except Chorus hurry off stage. 
Cock crows again. Boy and girl who 
have been asleep, awaken.) 

Girt—What was that? 
around) Where are they? 

Boy—Why don’t you 
They went fishing. 

Girt—Oh, I mean the fairies. Why, 
Jack, this garden was beautiful. All 
the fairy flowers were here and sung 
and danced and made merry. Some- 
thing must have frightened them away. 

Boy—Fairies! Why, you have been 
asleep and dreaming. Come, it is get- 
ting late. We must hurry home. 

(Both exit. 
antly. Chorus marches off singing “Va- | 
cation Song,” from “Churchill- Grindell | 
Song Book No. IV.’”) 


Note: The songs mentioned in this play 
may be secured from the following publish- 
ers: G. Schirmer, New York (“Morning,” 
Greig; Neidlinger’s Small Songs for Small 
Singers; “The Bee and the Clover” and 
“Butterflies,” both by N. Louise Wright) ; 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York (Child 


(Looking 


remember? 





stand and | | Should hang their hats and jackets up 


| 


| 





Girl looks back expect- | 


Land in Song and Rhythm, by Jones and | 


Barbour); Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, or 
Lyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago (Pizzicato,” 
from Delibes’ “Sylvia” ); Edward B. Marks 
Musie Co., New York (“Glow-Worm,” by 
Paul Lincke); Churchill-Grindell Co., 
Platteville, Wisc. 


The Message of Peace 
By Julia Ward Howe 


Bide the din of battle cease! 
Folded be the wings of fire; 

Let your courage conquer peace,— 
Every gentle heart’s desire. 


Let the crimson flood retreat! 
Blended in the are of love. 

Let the flags of nations meet; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 


Blinding passion is subdued, 
Men discern their common birth, 
God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 


As in heaven’s bright face we look 
Let our kindling souls expand ; 

Let us pledge, on nature’s book, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ’s better law: 
Fellowship for all the world! 
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Just Suppose 


If all the lads and lassies 
Should remember for a day, 

To do their errands and their tasks 
As surely as their play, 


And put away their toys, 
Should remember that the garden 
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Is the place to make a noise— 
Why, what a very pleasant world 
For mothers this would be! 
How very many happy mother faces 
We should see! 
For children don’t remember, 
As everybody knows, 
But if the children should-— 
Why, just suppose! 





Last Day Song 
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1. Oh, the last day’s here of the long school year, Say, “Hurrah! 
2. We have earned a rest, for we’ve done our best, Say, “Hurrah! 
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Soon we'll march a-way for our hol - i - day, 
Now good-by a it = us smile! 






































Teachers, school-mates, yes, one and all. Thru the summer gay, on-ly joy - ous play, 
Teachers, school-mates, yes, one ¢ 5 nu As _ we march in file once more 5 ing aisle, 
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No, wearen’t coming back, our books we've packed, 
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The Peace Fairies Win 
By Viola Merritt Lyle 
(A pageant for Goodwill Day) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


PeAcE—A simple white robe and a gold 
crown. 

PEACE Fairies (Six)—White, 
liberty caps and sashes of blue. 

fttves (Fear, Ambition, Pride, Dis. 
trust, Greed, Selfishness) —Dressed 
entirely in scarlet; tight-fitting suits; 
caps with two points to simulate 
horns; pointed covers for the feet, 
They carry javelins made from scar. 
let cardboard. The name of each js 
in black letters on scarlet sash cross- 
ing right shoulder and knotted under 
left arm. 

Nations (America, Japan, Germany, 
France, England, Egypt, Turkey, 
Greece)—Each wears simple gar- 
ment of some bright color, and each 
carries the flag of the nation repre- 
sented. They may wear a sash 


with 


similar to that worn by Elves, with | 


name of nation, if desired. 

SETTINGC—Background of srather dark 
material. One step across the plat- 
form leading up to the throne—a 
large chair draped. 


THE DIALOGUE 


PEACE (standing in deep _ thought, 

speaks sadly)— 

Alas! the nations of the world 

Into fierce conflict oft are hurled; 

For Pride, Ambition, Fear, and 
Greed 

Of strife and discord sow the seed. 

While I, who would bring peace and 
joy, am cast aside like a broken 
toy. 


(Enter the Elves, who dance around, 
grinning and pointing their darts at 
Peace.) 

ELVES— 

Peace cannot hope to win this fight, 

E’en though we’re wrong and she is 

right. 


| FEAR— 


I scare them! 

wealth 

For armies to defend himself. 

(Throws his cap into air.) 
PRIDE— 
I will not let one fall below 
What others do! Ha, ha! 
(Turns a handspring.) 
AMBITION— 

I make men strive for place, and seek 

to rise, 

By fair means or by foul, to grasp 4 

prize. 

(Lifts javelin as though about to 
throw it at Peace, then lowers it quich- 
| ly as she glances at him.) 

DISTRUST— 

Misunderstanding soon breeds hate: 

Fierce battles follow in my wake. 

(Runs in front of others to end of 
line.) 

GREED— 

To grasp and hold 

Both land and gold 

Is proper for a nation bold. 

(Snatches cap from Distrust, who 
takes his in return.) 

SELFISHNESS— 

Stand back and watch—get all you 

can— 

Fight for yourself—this is my pla! 

(Elves ‘run circling around Peace, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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HERE isa mother in Rochester, N. Y. whose experience 
in happiness might well be an example for thousands of 
other women, 

“I cannot resist the impulse to tell you of an incident 
that happened last week,’’ she wrote. 

“I visited my daughter at her college, and, of course, we 
two ‘played around together’ just as we had always done 
at home. One afternoon as we finished a game of tennis, 
my daughter noticed the dean watching us. She took me 
over and introduced me. Evidently, the dean didn’t under- 
stand the introduction, for she began to tell me how splen- 
didly my sister was doing in her school work! 

“You can imagine what a thrill that was for a mother of 
fifty. Yet, I realize I am quite different from most mothers, 
for I love to play tennis and golf, to hike and to dance. 

“I’m quite sure that I could not enjoy these activities 
without your blessed Arch Preserver Shoes; in fact, I doubt 
very much whether I could do them at all. 

“I'm having lots of fun at fifty — thanks to these shoes. 
Why can’t all women realize what such shoes mean and 
have this happiness, too? 

“And another thing that I must tell you. My daughter, 




















“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 





The Angela 


Look for trade-mark on sole and 
lining. None genuine without it. 
It is your guarantee. Sold by 2000 
dealers. Styles for all occasions. 
All sizes. All widths, AAAA to E, 


Made for women, misses and chil- 
dren by only The Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Made for men 
and boys by only E. T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
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Lots of Fun 
at Fifty” 


who says she never had a foot ache in her life, wears Arch 
Preserver Shoes because they are so smart.’’ 

More and more women are realizing how shoes affect 
health, poise, activity and happiness. 

More than a million women have discovered what a 
difference the Arch Preserver Shoe makes even in supposed- 
ly healthy feet as well as in the tired, aching ones, and are 
speaking of it with the same enthusiasm as the woman in 
the letter we have just quoted. 

For this shoe combines all of the desirable qualities of 
footwear — foot health, foot comfort, and the very smart- 
est of style. 

It keeps feet healthy and comfortable, because the con- 
cealed, built-in arch bridge prevents sagging and straining 
of the delicate weight-bearing structure of the foot. And 
because the flat inner sole, crosswise, prevents pinching of 
the nerves, bones and blood-vessels. 

The feet are allowed to function naturaily, without being 





The Fernbrook 


The Valencia 


ARCH PRESERVE 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed—bends where the foot bends 
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abused in any way. It is abuse that makes weak, bother- 
some feet. And because the Arch Preserver Shoe keeps feet 
healthy, it obviously must keep them comfortable. 

You are amazed at the difference. You perhaps have 
been thinking that a little discomfort really doesn’t matter. 
But the tiniest, little ache will wear your nerves and leave 
you unduly weary, even before your work is done. Then 
you have no energy left for recreation and amusement. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe will make a difference, just as 
it has for other women. You will really be years younger; 
you'll feel young and you'll act young. And you'll be de- 
lighted in that you can wear the smartest styles for all 
occasions, designs originated by our New York studio, 
working in collaboration with our Paris correspondent, 

And remember that the Arch Preserver Shoe is exclusive 
in all of its features. It is patented and cannot be success- 
fully imitated. 

We also make Arch Preserver Shoes, with every patented 
feature identical, for children and growing girls. They in- 
sure that the little feet are started right. 

If you will send the coupon we will mail you our booklet, 

“A New World,” with the name of nearest dealer. 
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The Walker 


The Selby Shoe Co., 601 7 th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet No. N-01, “A 


New World”, and name of your dealer. 
Name 
Street and No. 

| eee . State 


"he I usually buy my shoes from 














with javelins poised as if to strike— 

then fall back, three on each side of the 

stage.) 

PEACE (waving her olive branch first 
to right, then to left) —-Come! 
(Enter Peace Fairies, three at right 

of stage, three at left. They bow be- 

fore Peace.) 

First Fairy (steps out and curtsies 
deeply) — 

Dear Peace, we come at your signal; 

we await your commands. 

PEACE— 

I need your help. These Elves would 

make 

Sad havoc in the world, with hate. 

’Tis love alone their schemes can 

thwart— 

Make nations 

part. 

FAIRIES (in unison)— 

What sweeter task could e’er be 

given? 

God’s gift of love makes earth like 

heaven! 

(Fairies give any simple dance, then 
etep back to rear of stage, three on each 
side.) 

(Enter America and Japan, one from 
each side of stage. They come before 
Peace, who has just seated herself on 
throne.) 

JAPAN (bowing low before Peace)—O 
Peace, most honored: Queen, can you 
in your wisdom show me how I, a 
child of fair Japan, may help my be- 
loved land? So much of her strength 
must be given to preparation for 
combat, that all too little is left for 
the things that would build up her 
most honorable people. 

(Distrust slips up and whispers to 
Japan, who quickly draws away from 
America.) 

AMERICA (bowing low)—I, too, dear 
Peace, have come to seek your aid 
and counsel for my fair country. 
Too large a part of her wealth is 
poured out for armies and navies, 
for pianes and battleships. How 
much better if the gold thus used 
might be turned to kindlier channels, 
and briag our loved America bless- 
ings ins.ead of curses. What can we 
children do? 

(Selfishness pulls at her sleeve and 
whispers. America glances at Japan 
and turns away from him. Three 
Peace Fairies run to Japan, three to 
Americu. The Elves continue to whis- 
per, but the countries gradually turn 
from them and listen to the Fairies.) 
First Farry (to Japan)—Why do you 

draw back from your neighbor? 


love—that is your 


JAPAN—She is not kind. See how she 


turns away! 

SECOND Farry—That is because Selfish- 
ness has spoken to her, even as Dis- 
trust has talked with you. Heed him 
not! 

First Farry (in other group to Amer- 
ica)—Why do you hold aloof from 
Japan, who has come to Peace for 
help, even as you have done? 

AMERICA—It is nothing to me. I would 
not meddle with Japan’s affairs. 

SEcoND Fatry—But you can be neigh- 
borly. A kindly word and generous 
impulse strengthens those we meet. 
Do not thus draw back from one who 
would be your friend. 

(Two fairies catch America’s hands 
and draw her forward. Two lead 
Japan from the other side. 
reluctantly at first, then smile and clasp 











They come | 
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hands. 
Peace.) 


PEACE (smiling)— 


They stand together before 


’Tis by the conquest of yourselves, | 


my children, 
That peace is won. 
Nobly have you subdued your pride 
and envy, 
Now hate is gone. 
(Japan and America step to right of 
throne and stand with clasped hands.) 
(Enter Germany and France.) 


GERMANY (stretching out his hands)— 
Dear Peace, is there not something 
we children of Germany can do for 
our pitiful, war-torn land? She is 
reduced to poverty and burdened by 
debt, her people are disheartened, 
her industries crippled. How can 
we children help? 

(Pride points to France, and whis- 
pers. Germany turns his back to her. 
Fear calls France’s attention to Ger- 
many. She looks at Germany in terror, 
and running, kneels before Peace.) 


FRANCE—Dear Peace, there are those 
who would destroy my fair land! 
And because of our enemies we must 
take the gold we need for food and 
for comforts, and use it instead to 
provide armaments. Is there not 
some way that the children of France 
may relieve their dear country? 
(The Peace Fairies run quickly to 

Germany and France, slipping between 

them and the mischievous Elves, who 

are whispering and pointing.) 

First Fairy (to Germany) — Alas! 
There is no help for Germany so 
long as the children’s hearts are full 
of bitterness and strife. The penalty 
of hate is discord. Only love can 
bring a nation peace. 

GERMANY—Will love bring peace? 

SECOND Fairy (speaking to France)— 
Safety comes when we have made 
friends of our enemies. Come, you 
are safe here because Peace is here. 
Come. 

(The Fairies draw the two nearer. 
Suddenly Germany smiles and holds 
out his hands. France comes timidly 
to him.) 

PEACE (rising)— 

Go and tell the children in your 

homelands fair 

Just to love the people who live 

everywhere. 

They will soon grow taller, men and 

women be, 

If they understand this truth they’ll 

set the whole world free. 

FRANCE— 

We'll tell how patient understanding 

drives 





All hate and jealousy from out our | 
lives. 


| GERMANY— 

Love is the magic key that opens 
wide 

The door to peace. 
for pride. 

Ambition and Distrust hard mas- | 
ters prove. 

Can we but understand, then we will 
love. 


(The Peace Fairies and Countries 
come forward and sing “The Marseil- 
laise.” Elves do a simple dance, look- 
ing angry and threatening.) 


(Enter England and Egypt.) 


ENGLAND (bowing low before Peace)— 
I come, beloved Peace, to seek your 
aid. England’s children long to 
silence the tumult of war—can you 
tell us how to do this? 


(Ambition touches his 
whispers, pointing to Egypt. 
stamps his foot angrily.) 
Ecyrpt—Oh, gentle Peace, I long to take 

you with me to the land where flows 

the wondrous Nile, that you may eat | 
the lotus and dwell there forever. 

(Selfishness tries to draw her away, | 
whispering and gesticulating.) 
First Fairy (to England)—Only love | 

and kindness can still the tumult of 

unrest. 

PEACE Fairy (to Egypt)—Gentle Peace 
could never dwell in the midst of 
such conflict as fills your land. She 
would be wretched there unless your 
nation ceases to be churlish and cul- 
tivates a kindly spirit. Come, be 
friendly. Only thus can you hope 
to win peace. 

ENGLAND (coming toward Egypt)— 
Let us be friends and thus bring hap- 
piness, each to the land we love. 


(The six nations sing “God Save the 
King,” Elves dancing and keeping time 
to the music.) 

(Enter Greece and Turkey.) 
GREECE (kneeling before Peace)—And 
have you left our beautiful land for- 
ever, O gentle Peace? Must we al- 
ways be dreading war, preparing for 
conflict? The children of my land 
cry out for Peace. 


(Distrust comes to Greece and whis- 
pers. Greece draws away, looking 
angry and suspicious.) 

TURKEY—We children of Turkey are 
troubled and afraid, for we are sur- 
rounded always with enemies. Our 
land is filled with disorder and con- 
tention. What can we do to quell 
the strife? 


There is no room 
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Entertainment Books for Spring Programs 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment fea- 
The material is classified for use in different 
groups of grades, and in schools containing all grades. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days—MEMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are 
especially provided for in this collection, but much of the material is 
suitable for use on other patriotic occasions. Included are Recitations, 
Quotations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Plays. 


(The price of each of the above books is 40 cents.) 
POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 
America’s Making—A patriotic play for intermediate and grammar grades. 
Includes several folk dances and songs. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 


It meets 


Price 35 cents. 
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(Greed whispers to Turkey, who lifts 
her hand as if to push Greece away.) 
PEACE Fairy (to Greece)—So long as 

you doubt your neighbors and draw 

away from them you bring about 


more conflict. Peace comes to al] 
who are ready to receive her, to all 
who are kind and neighborly. 


| PEACE Fairy (to Turkey)—Fear not, 


If you come with a heart full of love, 
your enemies will feel the change in 
you and will become your friends, 
transformed by love. Teach the 
children of your land to love and 
trust their neighbors, then strife and 
contention will melt away. Come, 
here is a new friend. 


(Turkey and Greece come together.) 


First FAirRY— 

It is love that conquers Selfishness 
and Greed. 

Love casts out both Fear and Pride, 
and meets a neighbor’s need. 

So make haste, my children, tell it 
far and near: 

Carry to your dear homelands the 
Love that casts out Fear. 


(All the nations come ae Peace.) 


PEACE— 

If you who understand tell all the 

rest, 

Then through your words all nations 

may be blest; 

And I will gladly go o’er land and 

sea, 

To find and dwell with those who 

welcome me.” 

(Grouped about Peace they sing 
“Russian Hymn”; tune, “Carthage.” 
This may be found in many church 
hymnals and various other song col- 
lections.) 


RuSsIAN HYMN 


God, the All-terrible! 
dainest 
Great winds thy nets lightnings 
Thy sword, 
Show forth Thy pity on ‘high where 
Thou reignest; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


King, who or- 


So shall thy children in thankful de- 
votion 
Laud him who saved them from peril 
abhorred; 
Singing in chorus from ocean to ocean 
Peace to the nations and praise to 
the Lord. 


Guess Who! 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


(For seven little boys, six ofthemtocarry letters 
to spell “Mother.” The letters will be held behind 
their backs until each speaks.) 


First Boy— 
We’re telling you of someone’s name 
That has six letters in it; 
And when we show the things she 
“does, 
You’ll guess it in a minute. 


| SECOND Boy— 


Mends our stockings every day. 
THIRD Boy— 

Oils our carts so we can play. 
FourTH Boy— 

Thanks us if we help her out. 
FirtH Boy— 

Has a kiss for frown and pout. 
SixtH Boy— 

Each day plans a new surprise. 
SEVENTH Boy— 

Reads stories, sings lullabies. 
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Vacationland 
of the Southwest 


For all Summer Sports— 
swimming, fishing, hiking, 
horse back riding—or for 
just plain resting—there is 
no place like the Ozarks. 


The average summer 
temperature is 76 degrees, 
and the invigorating moun- 
tain air and cool nights make 
blankets essential. Each 
night is refreshing. Each 
day is delightful. 


There are scores of 
pleasant resorts in this 
beautiful region of rugged 
hills and inviting valleys. 


The total expense of a 
vacation in the Ozarks is 
not much greater than the 
cost of a railroad ticket to 
more distant resorts. 


Reduced Fare 
Round Trip Tickets 


Write me for a copy of 
illustrated Ozark booklet 
B 481. It tells you how 
little a vacation in this de- 
lightful country really costs. 


].N. Cornatzar, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Frisco Lines, St. Louis, Missouri 
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The Reunion 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


Bent by the weight of many years, 
Feeble and old and gray, 

Scarce able to hold his musket old 
As he totters along the way; 

Till the bugle sounds its martial note 
Just as it’s often done 

When he was a brave young drummer 

boy 

In the days of ’Sixty-one. 


The tottering steps grow firm and sure, 
The bent old shoulders square; 

And he sees again the serried ranks 
Of soldiers marching there. 

The drums sound out their rat-tat-tat 
As in by-gone days they had done, 

And again he is a drummer boy 
In the days of ’Sixty-one. 


Every Day Mother’s Day 


By Lucile Crites 
(For a May Program in the First Grade) 


I have the bestest mother 
That a small girl ever had; 

I love her, oh, so dearly, 
Though I’m often very bad; 

I help her with the work some days, 
But other times I don’t, 

I sometimes say, “Mother, I will,” 
And other times, “I won’t.” 


I guess the “bad man” comes around, 
And gets inside of me; 
He thinks that I’ll be naughty 
If he tells me I must be. 
At other times I feel so sweet, 
And want to be real good, 
I mind my mother all day long, 
And act just as I should. 


My mother says the days aren’t hers 
When I don’t act all right, 

And so I’m going to ask the Lord, 
When I shall pray to-night, 

To make her claim them, every one, 
To make me good, I’ll pray! 

If all the time I’m really good, 
Each day’ll be Mother’s Day. 


O Motherhood, the Beautiful 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(A song for Mother’s Day, to be sung to the tune of 
“America the Beautiful.”) 


Oh, beautiful for loving care, 
For sacrificing deeds, 
For self-forgetfulness so rare, 
That tends to all our needs! 
O Motherhood! O Motherhood! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good, O Motherhood! 
From sea to shining sea. 


Oh, beautiful for tireless feet, 
Whose patient, loving stress 

A thoroughfare for childhood beat 
Across Life’s wilderness. 

O Motherhood! O Motherhood! 
We find in thee no flaw, 

We find but there a kingdom fair 
Where love is more than law. 


Oh, beautiful for heroines 

In sacrificing strife, 

Who more than self their dear ones 
loved 

And others more than life. 

O Motherhood! O Motherhood! 

God hath thy gold refined, 

Till thy success is nobleness, 

The best that one can find. 


Oh, beautiful for vision rare 
That sees beyond our faults, 

And with a wealth of loving care 
Our baser self exalts. 

O Motherhood! O Motherhood! 
God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good, O Motherhood, 
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Safe Anywhere 


Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


If you contemplate a trip this summer, it will be reassuring to you to 
know that T. C. U. protection follows you wherever you go. 


Some time ago we received the following cable from Hamburg, Ger- 
many from an American teacher, who is a member of the T. C. U. 


“My policy twenty thousand three hundred 
thirty nine. Totally disabled while traveling. 
Please wire fifty dollars American Express.” 


Shortly thereafter we received the following letter from the teacher: 


“I wish to convey my thanks to you for answering my cable from Hamburg 
promptly. I had an accident with my left eye that made me almost blind for 
several weeks, and bringing unexpected expenses, handicapped me severely. 
I am engaged to teach at the Shady Side Academy, Pittsburg, Penn., for the 
coming year, and will communicate with you from there as soon as I arrive. I 
will certainly tell the world how fairly I have been treated by your Company.” 


Moral—If you aren’t a T. C. U., you ought to be. 
Full information sent without obligation to you. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
776 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


FRE 


This is a T. C. U. Iden- 
tification Tag. It has a 
space for your name and 
address, with a transpar- 
ent cover for protection. 
It might save your bag 
from being lost. We have 
only a limited number, 
but they are free to 
teachers as long as they 
last. SEND THE COU- 





This Identification Tag 
for Your Traveling Bag. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


| To the T. C. U., 776 T. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


| I am a teacher in................0..2...20.....0.---ceceseseees School 


I am interested in Knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
l booklet of testimonials. 


| My Name is... 
| My Address is...............-2--2----+-0+++ 











From sea to shining sea. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


PON. 
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Keeping His Word 


“Only a penny a box,” he said; 
But the gentleman turned away his 
head, 


As if he shrank from the squalid sight | 


Of the boy who stood in the failing 
light. 


“Oh, sir!” he stammered, “you cannot 
know,” 

(And he brushed from his matches the 
flakes of snow 

That the sudden tear might have chance 
to fall) 

“Or I think—I think you would take 
them all. 


“Hungry and cold at our garret-pane, 
Ruby will watch till I come again 
Bringing the loaf. The sun has set, 
And he hasn’t a crumb of breakfast yet. 


“One penny, and then I can buy the 
bread!” 

The gentleman stopped. “And you?” 
he said; 

“J—I can put up with them, hunger 
and cold, 

But Ruby is only five years old. 


“I promised our mother before she 
went,— 

She knew I would do it, and died con- 
tent,— 

I promised her, 
through worst, 

I always would think of Ruby first.” 


sir, through best, 


The gentleman paused at his open door, 

Such tales he had often heard before; 

But he fumbled his purse in the twi- 
light drear, 

“T have nothing less than a shilling 
here.” 


“Oh, sir, if you’ll only take the pack 

I’ll bring you the change in a moment 
back. 

Indeed you may trust me!” 
you?—no! 

But here is the shilling; take it and go.” 


“Trust 


The gentleman lolled in his cozy chair, 
And watched his cigar-wreath melt in 


air 

And smiled on his children, and rose to 
see 

The baby asleep on its mother’s knee. 

“And now it is nine by the clock,” he 


said, 
“Time that my darlings were all abed; 
Kiss me ‘good-night,’ and each be sure, 
When you’re saying your prayers, re- 
member the poor.” 


Just then came a message—“A ‘boy at 
the door—”’ 

But ere it was uttered he stood on the 
floor 

Half breathless, bewildered, and ragged 
and strange; 

“T’m Ruby — Mike’s brother — I’ve 
brought you the change. 


“Mike’s hurt, sir; ’twas dark; the snow 
made him blind, 

And he didn’t take notice the train was 
behind 

Till he slipped on the track; and then 
it whizzed by— 

And he’s home in the garret; I think 
he will die. 


“Yet nothing would do him, sir—noth- 
ing would do 

But out through the snow I must hurry 
to you; 

Of his hurt he was certain you wouldn’t 
have heard, 

And so you might think he had broken 
his word.” 


When the garret they hastily entered, 
they saw 
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Poems 


s Have Asked For 


want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








Two arms mangled, shapeless, out- 
stretched from the straw. 

“You did it—dear Ruby—God bless 
youl” he said, 

And the boy, gladly smiling, sank back 


—and was dead. 


Old Ivonsides 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle-shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar; 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o’er the 

flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ;— 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea! 


O, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave! 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave! 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The Pipes at Lucknow 


Pipes of the misty moorlands, 
Voice of the glens and hills; 
The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills! 
Not the braes of broom and heather, 
Nor the mountains dark with rain, 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower 
Have heard your sweetest strain! 


Dear to the Lowland reaper, 
And plaided mountaineer, 
To the cottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes are dear;— 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The Pipes at Lucknow played. 


Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept; 

Round and round the jungle-serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 





“Pray for rescue, wives and mothers,— 
Pray to-day!” the soldier said, 
“To-morrow, death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread.” 


Oh! they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became despair; 
And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 
Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 
With her ear unto the ground: 
“Dinna ye hear it?—dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes o’ Havelock sound!” 


Hushed the wounded man his groaning; 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Alone they heard the drum-roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 
But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true;— 
As her mother’s cradle-crooning 
The mountain pipes she knew. 


Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 
More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear, 
She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew the Campbell’s call; 
“Hark! hear ye no’ MacGregor’s,— 
The grandest o’ them all!” 


Oh! they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last; 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast! 
Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman’s voice and man’s; 
— 4 praised!—the march of Have- 


oc 
The piping of the clans!” 


Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 
Came the wild MacGregor’s clan-call, 
Stinging all the air to life. 
But when the far-off dust cloud 
To plaided legions grew, 
Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew! 


Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and Pagan shrine, 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of Auld Lang Syne. 
O’er the cruel roll of war-drums 
Rose that sweet and homelike strain; 
And the tartan clove the turban, 
As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 


Dear to the corn-land reaper 
And plaided mountaineer,— 
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“Poems Teachers Ask For’ 


Books One and Two 


EACHERS tell us that these two books are just what they have been 
Most of the poems included had been used on 
this page in response to requests for publication. 
contain many others which were too long to print in the magazine, or which 
we had to obtain permission to use. 
size, 214 pages, and each contains more than 200 poems. They are indexed 
by titles and by first lines. In standard cloth covers, $1.00 each, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. ¥—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You } 
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In addition, the books 


The two volumes are of the same 
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To the cottage and the castle 
The piper’s song is dear. 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen, and glade, 
But the sweetest of all music 
The Pipes at Lucknow played! 
John G. Whittier. 


The Reaper and the Flowers 


There is a Reaper, whose name is 
Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


“Shall I have nought that is fair?” 
saith he, 
“Have nought but the bearded grain’? 
Though the breath of these flowers is 
sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.” 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful 


eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


“My Lord has need of these flowerets 
gay,” 
The Reaper said, and smiled; 
“Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where He was once a child. 


“They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love; 
She knew she should find them all 


again 
In the fields of light above. 


O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day; 
’Twas an angel visited the green earth 
And took the flowers away. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


Now I Lay Me Down to 
Sleep 


Golden head so lowly bending, 
Little feet so white and bare, 
Dewy eyes, half shut, half opened, 
Lisping out her evening prayer. 


“Now I lay,’—repeat it, darling,” 
“Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling bending 

O’er the folded finger tips. 


“Down to sleep,”—“To sleep,” she mur- 
mured, 
And the curly head bent low; 
“T pray the Lord,” I gently added, 
“You can say it all, I know.” 


“Pray the Lord,” the sound came faint- 


Y>» 
Fainter still—“My soul to keep”; 
Then the tired head fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep. 


But the dewy eyes half opened 
When I clasped her to my breast, 

And the dear voice softly whispered, 
“Mamma, God knows all the rest.’ 


Oh, the trusting, sweet confiding 
Of the child-heart! Would that I 
Thus might trust my Heavenly Father, 
He who hears my feeblest cry. 


Oh, the rapture, sweet, unbroken, 
Of the soul who wrote that prayer! 

Children’s myriad voices floating 
Up to heaven, record it there. 


If, of all that has been written, | 
I could choose what might be mine, 
It should be that child’s petition, 
Rising to the throne divine. 
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Come via Los Angeles and San 
Diego, return by way of Santa Bar- 
bara, San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane. 
See the Great Pacific Coast in one 
memorable trip. 
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Where mountains join the sea—the Palisades at Santa Monica. 
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' To See Southern California 
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eu Make it come true this year. It’s like a trip abroad in its unusual 
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Used by 
People of 


Refinement 





People who are careful of their health and strength 
use Wrigley’s Chewing Sweets. 

Because Wrigley’s, besides being a delightful 
confection, affords beneficial exercise to the teeth, and, 
by increasing the flow of saliva, clears the teeth 
crevices of food particles. Also it aids digestion! 

Wrigley’s adds a zest to work and play — your 
nerves are steadier — your interest keener. 


It removes odors of eating and smoking. 


Thus the use of Wrigley’s shows consideration for 
those about you, and is an evidence of refinement. 


Encourage the children to use it—they like it—and 
mouth cleanliness benefits young and old. 







Comes to you fresh and full flavored 
in sealed wax-wrapped packets 


eit ae 
Cruising 


Great Lakes 
and Georgian Bay 


Your summer vacation plans should include this restful, 
enjoyable trip. An opportunity to renew your strength an 
energy—to visit new scenes of special interest and real edu- 
cational benefit— make new friends and have a good time. 
Take this cruise De Luxe of 2,200 miles over beautiful water- 
way—the entire length and return of lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian 
Bay — with alluring scenery en route. 
3 _ Drivearound historic MackinacIsland, buy souvenirs from 
<>] the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight-seeing bus at 
Detroit and Chicago—Sce Cleveland—spend a full day 
at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern, Canadian and St. Lawrence 
River points) —Gaze in wonder at Niagara Falls—the world’s 
greatest cataract. Stop over at any port of call can be arranged. 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


rth American 
bie) South American 


HE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger service exclusively 

—in equipment and service are comparable with the finest Atlantic Liners. Promenade and Sun Decks 

of unusual width; large Grand Salon; commodious Lounging Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on 

Observation deck. All State Rooms and Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with 

windows or portholes to insure perfect ventilation. Have running water; call bell 

| | 50 and electric ow agit have finest mattresses and springs, thoroughly comfortable 

$ — 
MEALS&BERTH 

INCLUDED 








and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each Parlor Room and convenient 
to all staterooms. 

Dining Rooms and Kitchens are fly screened. Excellent meals of pleasing variety 
—daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and “something doing” all the 
time, you will find it in the many delightful activities aboard ship. 

There are pleasures for old and young. Even those who come alone soon find congenial 
: acquaintances—the social hostess introduces them that they may enjoy to the utmost 
the Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social Life which make the time pass 
so pleasantly on these big cruising ships. 


Semi-Weekly Sailings during season beginning 
June 25th from Chicago, Mackinac Island, Parry 
Sound (Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing bet Chicago, Detroit, 1é 
Badicio, ih be kensvel for track uget pdabaedi ene 
Call or write for pamphlet at any Railroad Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, G. P. A. W. E. BROWN, Gen’l Agent 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il, 13S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. [one 
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Glacier Park—Land of Lakes 
and Mountains 
(Continued from page 41) 


The eastern entrance to Glacier Park 
is at Glacier Park Station, just outside 
the park boundary. For the accommo- 
dation of visitors to the park a beauti- 
ful rustic hotel, constructed of great 
fir trees, has been built here. In fact 
wherever one goes in the park, hotels, 
chalets, or camps are suitably located 
to take care of the traveler. At the 
station and the hotel, Blackfoot In- 
dians, dressed in their tribal costumes, 
are always to be seen, for their reser- 
vation lies just to the east of the park. 
At times they have their dances and 
sing their weird songs accompanied by 
the beating of a drum. Auto roads 
have been built along the eastern and 
western sides to reach the most strik- 
ing parts of the beautiful lake and 
mountain scenery. Trails penetrate 
the wilder regions where one can see 
the beauties of nature unchanged by 
the hand of man. 

A few miles west of the station rise 
the snow-spotted mountains at the edge 
of the park. Little would one dream 
of the variety of scenery behind this 
barrier of silent peaks—other moun- 
tains greater and more striking in color 
and outline; lakes fringed with dark 
forests or set in a cradle of solid rock; 
glaciers lying in the hollows high up in 
the peaks and glistening in the sun; 
tumbling waterfalls; and mountain 
meadows bright with the colors of 
many flowers! 

The nearest and most accessible spot 
from which to get a glimpse of the 
natural beauty of the park is in the 
Two Medicine country, twelve miles 
from Glacier Park Hotel. It can be 
reached by auto stage, on horseback, or 
on foot. Along the auto road to Two 
Medicine Lake, one passes Trick Falls 
—a charming waterfall where, during 
the season of least water, the stream 
gushes out of a hole in the face of the 
cliff. When a great deal of water 
flows over the cliff, this lower stream 
is likely to be hidden behind the water 
falling from above. The Blackfeet 
named this fall ‘“Pi-ta-ma-kin,” which 
means in their language “Running 
Eagle.” Two Medicine Lake lies in a 
Sargg valley, fringed by forested hills 
that sweep up toward great stony 
mountain peaks high above. 

About halfway up the eastern side 
of the park lies St. Mary Lake, extend- 
ing in a long blue line ten miles back 
into the mountains. A small launch 
takes the visitors to the farther end, 
where impressive mountains stand on 
all sides. Their names and the legends 
of the Blackfeet concerning them, once 
heard, will not soon be forgotten. How 
poetic and descriptive are the Indian 
names of the mountains, such as Red 
Eagle, Little Chief, Almost-a-Dog, and 
Going-to-the-Sun. 

Still farther to the north lies the 
Many Glacier region, abounding in 
mountains, lakes, and glaciers. Here 
on Lake McDermott is Many Glacier 
Hotel—a great modern creation of 
civilization pleasingly placed amid 
wilderness settings. The western side 
of the park is not so well known, 
although the scenery there is equally 
beautiful. Glacier Park is a rugged 
mountainous region, and only those 
who love the silent trails and the way- 
side camps will ever come to know this 
—— wonderland in all its love- 
iness, 


Waterton Lakes Park 


Persons who contemplate a visit to 
Glacier National Park this summer will 
be interested to know of the attractions 
and excellent hotel facilities provided 
in a Canadian National Park which is 
very easily reached from Glacier. 

Waterton Lakes National Park in 
the Canadian Rockies adjoins Glacier 
Park on the north. By co-operation be- 
tween the United States and Canadian 
governments the Glacier Park High- 
way has been extended over the border 
and into Waterton Lakes Park. Here 
the same Americans who provide crea- 
ture comforts in Glacier have erected 
the luxurious new Prince of Wales 
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RENT A TYPEWRITER any wane 
Ir You Pay Irs Vatue In Rent, We Give 
MacHINE F EE - Catalogue Free - | 





PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO, 
Suite 127, 339 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH. PA 








The New Lovely Patterns 


—Test the Absolutely Fast Colors 


—You can do it with these 30 FREE 
Samples of Genuine 


Peter Pan 
Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Colors and patterns originated by fa- 
mous French designers to delight any 
woman’s eye—fabrics to make up into 
lovely dresses that soaking and rubbing 
only make brighter and fresher—are 
assured you in the 
PRINTS, PLAINS, VOILES, 
WOVEN CHECKS, WOVEN STRIPES, 
SHANTUNGS, SUITINGS 

—with the Peter Pan name on the selvage. 
Their moderate cost will encourage you to make 
many charming dresses—each protected by t 
absolute guarantee of satisfaction shown in 
coupon below. 

We will be glad to send you, free, 

‘The Peter Pan Sampler’’ of 30 beau- 

tiful samples which show you repre- 

sentative patterns and which you can 

test all you want to for color fastness. 

Send your name and address or mail 

the coupon, and be sure to give your 

dealer’s name and say if he sells Gen- 

uine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics, 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
- 48E. WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 



















Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 samples, 
postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 


Name. 


Sereet Address or P.O. Box ___ 
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pe Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics?» 








“We will replace 
made of Genuine Peter 
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Being absolutely sure 
on the Subject 
(of Quality 


THE HIGH QUALITY OF 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


is Not an Accident 


It is the result of a judicious selec- 
tion and blending of cocoa beans, of 
which there are more than thirty 
grades; of most careful roasting, a 
yery delicate operation; and its fur- 
ther preparation by the best mechan- 
deal processes (no chemicals) which 
preserve the delicious natural flavor 
and aroma and attractive color of 
the beans. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
_ Canadian Mills at Montreal 


in of Choice Recipes sent free 
Book on Destroying Hair 

























New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman e 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
ind cure o air and facial disfigurements. 








A Teacher’s | 


Secret 


; “Why Jane. It’s 

lovely. Ceceille must 
have charged sixty 
dollars for it.” 

“No, ary. I de- 
signed and made it 
myself, It cost ex- 
actly fourteen dollars 
sixty cents.” 

“You designed it? ’ 

“Yes — Franklin 
Institute came right 
into my own home and 
taught me how — in 
moments you. girls 
wasted. 
“Over 21,000 wo- 
men and girls, 16 up, 
including several hun- 
dred teachers, have 
taken this instruction. 
You girls ought to 
take it up. Why don’t 
jou? It is unnecessary to have sewing experience 
ba You can give as much or as little time to the 
ork as you like.” 

Spare Time Work 

Many have done work for their friends, during | 
yy times, and increased their income from $35 
$80 a month. 

yr, Send for Free Sample Lessons 
the tite your name on the attached coupon. 
to the pon NOW. 
en ext page. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. J-602, Rochester, N. Y. 























Mail 
You may forget it as you turn 





to me free sample lessons in the subject 
ected low. Also show me how I can easily learn 
nd lew weeks to design and make distinctive dreases 
wea wef nee a hats at about one-third the usual 
Ing price. 
H enn and Dress Designing and Making 
Millinery 

















Name... 
i: ee leer 


Coupon. If not interested, hand to a friend. 


| booklet.—FLoy GOLDIN, Georgia. 


' ten into his square and then form part 
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Hotel, thus making easily accessible 
for American tourists the vast and 
beautiful north country of Glacier Park 
and the splendors of the Canadian 
Rockies. The Prince of Wales Hotel 
which will be opened in 1927 is situ- 
ated on a high peninsula at the base of 
Mt. Crandall. From it one has magnif- 
icent views in every direction, but par- 
ticularly south over the entire length 
of the lake. Waterton Lake extends 
south of the international boundary 
some three miles into the highest and 
most rugged mountains of Glacier 
Park. A large launch operates on the 
lake, between the Prince :of Wales 
Hotel and Goathaunt Camp at the 
American end, affording tourists the 
unusual privilege of viewing, in com- 
fort and from the most advantageous 
situations, the scenery of two national 





parks in two nations. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 59) 


their hands. Sometimes we vary the 
procedure by having the pupils give 
the teacher short descriptions to see if 
she can tell who is represented, or the 
teacher describes people or places for 
the pupils to guess. 

This plan is much more than a game, 
for it encourages the children to think 
and talk about the things which they 
have read, and certain facts are there- 
by impressed upon their minds.—Mary 
E,. DELAWDER, West Virginia. 


Georgia Booklets 


As a part of our study of Georgia we 
made booklets, the covers of which 
were cut in the shape of this state. On 
the front cover the counties were traced 
and then colored. On the first page, 
inside, were pasted pictures of Geor- 
gia’s flag and flower; the song, “Geor- 
gia Land,” was written on the second 
page; the area of Georgia, the number 
of counties, its capital, and the princi- 
pal cities were placed on the third 
page; then came pictures of Georgia’s 
products. This made a very attractive 


Reading Projects 
I am trying to encourage reading in 








my seventh and eighth grades. I have | 


| brought in from our library a group of 
' books, suitable for both boys and girls. 


The pupils are allowed two weeks to, 
read each book. The following direc- ; 
tions are given to the pupils: 

1. Be prepared to tell the class a 
humorous part in the story. 

2. Be prepared to tell the class a 
descriptive part of the story. 

3. Tell a part of the story in which 
courage and bravery are shown by 
some character in the story. 

4. Tell about some interesting char- 
acter. 

5. Do you like the story? Why? 

6. What part did you enjoy the 
most? 

7. Give a biography of the author. 

We take a few minutes of our read- | 
ing or language period each day to hear | 
the reports, until all have been given. 
I find that these reports give the other | 
children a desire to read the books.— | 


| 


ETHEL HOSFORD, Minnesota. | 


Spelling Charts 


Every month I make a spelling chart 
for use in my schoolroom. At the left- 
hand side of a large sheet of cardboard, 
I print the names of all the children, 
allowing about an inch between names. 
Then the paper is ruled into squares in 
such a way that there are twenty 
squares for each child. Whenever a 
child has a perfect spelling lesson, a | 
star is placed in his square for the day. 
If he misses any words, they are writ- 








of his next day’s spelling lesson. If he 
gets one hundred on the review on Fri- 
day, he receives a gold star. 

The children take great interest in | 
having as few words as possible writ- 
ten in their squares, and it is consid- 
ered almost a disgrace for a child to 
miss the same word more than once. 
We have frequent reviews based on the 
chart, each child studying his own 
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This free book simplifies 
study in Dental H ygzene 
Send Coupon 









ERE is a course of study in Dental Hygiene — 

free. Brief it is— but surprisingly complete 

for your primary grades. Structure of the teeth, 
care of the teeth, questions, demonstrations—all oe 
these in a 22-page book called ‘“The Dental Lesson.” x 
’ 

» 









Just send us the coupon below. ay 

This book is now putting wide-eyed interest into 
the subject of Dental Hygiene. In thousands of 
schools it is helping to make the message of clean “y 
teeth easy for children to grasp—and easy for the : ae 
id teacher to teach. g 
oe Similarly, Ribbon Dental Cream makes the habit 
of tooth-brushing easy to acquire. To show just 









tae 








re 4 how pleasant it is to use, a small tube is sent with 
ae every copy of “The Dental Lesson.” Offer it as a 
ee 4 prize to the boy or girl who has the cleanest teeth 
ing 





in the class after a month’s daily brushing—or use 
it yourself. 

Please remember that Ribbon Dental Cream re- 
Be moves causes of tooth decay by cleaning teeth safely 
and thoroughly. It keeps teeth healthy ae 





B 3 















by keeping them clean. More 7 
+ | dentists recommend it than any 
me other dentifrice. Most Americans 
use it — because it cleans. 












Est. 1806 







wa 
Colgate & Co. 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me “‘The Dental Lesson” and a 
tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 









My name is....... Gy o600 00.00 Ve 0cd6nc.de key ee @aneeeee 

I am a teacher in.....................school Bey OM GEIB Ts 64 4c: t cccestecdazaaede 
(NAME) 

Street of R. F. D.... ap iiad ase 

Dept. 800E 
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Havana is One of the World’s Most Beautiful Cities 


$350 





Roundtrip 


includes New York, 
Havana, Panama, 
California 


A glorious vacation trip to 
points of keenest interest and 
charm. You haveeighteen cool, 
delightful days at sea aboard a 
palatial Dollar President Liner. 


$350 includes first class accom- 
modations and meals aboard 
ship,alsoa transcontinental rail 
trip from California to your 
starting point. 


From New York depart for 
a cruise along the Atlantic 
Coast to Havana. The ship stays 
a full day which you may spend 
inroaming about this beautiful 
Spanish city. It is gay and color- 
ful, with broad boulevards and 
handsome buildings. The 
Prado, the old churches, the 
market place, the Morro Castle 
cast their charm about you. 


Cristobal follows, then a day- 
light trip through the gigantic 
Panama Canal. From Balboa, 
the Pacific port of the Canal 
Zone, you may visit the city of 
Panama, founded in 1673. 


Northward on the blue Paci- 
fic to Los Angeles Harbor from 
which you may depart for a de- 
lightful vacation in Southern 
California, the glorious sum- 
mer vacationland. 


Or you may continue north to 
San Francisco, gay, cosmopol- 
itan port and the gateway to 
Northern California. 


Stopover at any port for two 
weeks or longer. Spend your 
entire vacation in this delight- 
ful way. Then return to your 
original point of departure by 
any direct rail route. Ten-day 
stopovers at all authorized rail 
points. Roundtrip fare in effect 
until November 30, 1927. 


From New York a sailing 
every two weeks of a magnift- 
cent Dollar President Liner, 
broad of beam, steadyand com- 
fortable. Outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Luxurious 
public rooms. A world-famous 
cuisine. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 











Panama Canal, the Link Between Two Great Oceans 





and a transcontinental rail trip 


Dollar Steamship Line 


1018 Bessemer Bldg. . . . ~ - Pittsburg, Pa. 
604 Fifth Avenue and 25 Broadway . New York 
177 State Street. . - 2. + + + ee Boston 
112 W. Adams Street... ... . _, Chicago 
101 Bourse Building Philadelphia 
Dime Bank Building ........ Detroit 
514 WestSixthStreet . .... Los Angeles 
1519 Railroad Avenue South . . ._ Seattle 
Robert Dollar Building. . . San Francisco 


words. Those who have no misspelled 
words are excused from this review. 

Besides stimulating the children to 
greater effort, the chart is very con- 
venient as an aid in analyzing each 
child’s particular difficulties and in 
making out the spelling grades.—D. E. 
REYNOLDS, California. 


Rotating the Daily Program 


Every teacher knows that the first 
quarter of the day is the time when the 
best work can be done, and it is in this 
period that she endeavors to place the 
most difficult work. It is my experi- 
ence that John’s and Mary’s difficul- 
ties are not the same; therefore it is a 
problem to decide which type of work 
shall receive the benefit of that first 
quarter. I have found a plan which 
solves the problem and this is to rotate 
the school program as a farmer does 
his crops. I call the work during the 
first quarter of the day, “A”; the sec- 
ond, “B”; the third, “C’; and the last 
quarter of the day, “D”. On Monday 


second, “C” third, and “D” last. Tues- 
day, “B” will be first and so on. By 
Thursday evening each quarter’s work 
will have received the benefit of the 
morning period. Friday, Monday’s 
work may be duplicated. 

This plan increases the interest of 
both pupils and teacher. Every day 
does not begin with reading and end 
with spelling, but with this method 
each day’s work is new and different.— 
MARVILLE THOMPSON, Minnesota. 


Our Current Events Scrapbook 


At the beginning of last year I found 
that my sixth and seventh-grade pupils 
had no interest in current happenings. 
Their enthusiasm was centered almost 
entirely in the comic sheet of the news- 
paper. Some plan to arouse interest 
had to be devised. I began selecting in- 
teresting events from various periodi- 
cals. These topics I mentioned in a 
casual way. Occasionally I brought 
clippings from the local papers and 
read them to the class. 

I was not surprised when, soon after, 
a clipping was left on my desk. Other 
clippings followed. Each pupil was 
anxious that I read aloud his special 
item. In a short time we had collected 
material concerning many topics. These 
clippings were neatly mounted in a 
loose-leaf scrapbook designed by the 
art class. We entered the clippings 
under two heads, “Local News,” and 
“Foreign News.” By the end of the 
term we had a valuable collection 
which the boys and girls took great 
pride in exhibiting to visitors —RuTH 
Murray, New York. 


The Sixth-Grade Weekly 


On the first Friday of December my 
class printed its first paper, “The 
Sixth-Grade Weekly,” and since then 
the pupils’ progress has been marked 
along many lines. 

The editorial staff is selected from 
those having the best daily records. On 
Friday afternoon the editor reads the 
paper to the class. The names of those 
who have perfect spelling records all 
week are printed in the paper. Every 
day the pupils are given twenty new 
words for spelling, and at the present 
time there are very few pupils who 
have more than one or two mistakes 
during the week. The class paper has 
also improved the attendance. The 
names of those who have been present 
all week are printed in the paper, and 
as children take great pride in seeing 
their names in print, they attend as 
regularly as possible. The pupils’ 
written compositions during the first 
few months of the term were not well 
done. Great improvement resulted 
from following this plan: Every week 
a composition is written on some topic 
in history or geography, and the best 
composition with the name of its author 
is published in the paper. During the 
week the children search the different 
newspapers which come into their 
homes for interesting current events: 
and these are rewritten for their paper. 
—Mary B. FRENEY, British Columbia. 


The reward of one duty is the power 











my program will place “A” first, “B’| 
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Two-Burner Stove With 5 O ¢ 
ONLY 


Extinguisher (Heat not 
Included) ... 


And the Novel ‘‘Barnswallow’s”’ 
Cook Book, FREE 


A hot drink and cooked dish will brighten you yp 
for the afternoon classes, Set up your Sterno Stoyg 
right on your desk. Cooks or heats anything 
“Your Own Recipe Book” will suggest delightfyi 
easy menus. Keep a stove at home, too, for cook. 
ing, ironing, lots of things. 


Send this advertisement and 50 cents to the Stern 
Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New York, Dept, 56 
for stove outfit and “Your Own Recipe Book,” or 
send labels from three Sterno cans for “Your Own 





Recipe Book”’ only. 
| 
STERNO “A 
| HEAT 
| Sterno is manufactured under U.S. Gov't permit for 


use only asa fuel. 











BANS AADAARAMAMAMAND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
TIME in JAPAN 


Come! Au 
_ For Gorgeous “y“ 
Autumn in Japan 


Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 


THE GOLDEN FLOWER of Japan! The 
glory and symbol of the Island Empire... 
portraying the brilliance of life in splendor 
of form and color, bedazzling in size and va- 
riety... Chrysanthemums! Come to Japan 
this fall. Sail on Oriental Liners famous for 
courtesy, service and European cuisine. Reg- 
ular sailings co Japan, China, Hawaii, Philip. 
pines, from San Francisco, Seattle, Los An- 
geles. 22,000-ton Sea-Palaces! 
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NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


New York ® 
h Los Angeles 

10 oa St. Biltmore Hotel 
Seat 

iis 4 Or any local 
801—Ist Ave. R.R. of SS. 
San Francisco Agent 
551 Market Se. L i Ni 











UNIVERSITY TOURS' 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


EUROPE 1927 
1395.0» 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDIT IF DESIRED 


Addre. 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
Managers of University Tours 
MNO EAST 42™ ST. NEW YORK CITY ] 


ee 








Che 
Leading Student Tours 
*EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist Class of famous Cunarders 


All expenses, sea and land, $ 255 up 
Organized entertainments— 


College orchestras. 
pone delights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 


216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 
1926 tours. Find out why ;writefor 1927 program. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New 





ee 


EUROPE, 1927 
Write for our booklet pertaining to our various 
conducted tours to England and the Continent. 
24th Season 
U. T..C. TOURS, 


Successor to McComb Tours 


120 E. Market St., _ Indianapolis, Ind. 














to fulfill another.—George Eliot. 
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It’s there! — all the ro- 
mance of the storied South 
Seas—in the swaying plumy 
palm trees — the plaintive 
native songs — the seas of 
dripping diamonds—and the 
languorous moon-drenched 
nights. 


A land of Romance—of 
wandering serenaders, liquid 
sunshine and rainbow gar- 
landed peaks—where you'll 
dance in the moonlight, 
swim in warm waters, shoot 
the surf, hike over green- 
gtass mountains — visit a 
tropical forest and view vol- 
canic wonders. 


Sail Direct From the 
Port of Los cAngeles 


—over the smooth southern 

route. Frequent sailings on 

the superbly equipped liners, 

S. S. City of Los Angeles, 

S.S. City of Honolulu, and 
S. S. Calawaii. 


The one way fare Los An- 
geles-Honolulu is $90 up. 
Arrange to stay 3 to 5 
weeks in the sslands f 
you can, but if time will 
not permit book for an 


Inclusive 20-Day Tour 
$278.50 and up 


—according to ship and shore 
accommodations selected. For 
all information, address— 


Los Angeles 
Steamship Co. 


730 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES 
505 Fifth Avenue 685 Market St. 


New York,N.Y. | San Francisco 


140S. Dearborn 217 E. Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. San Diego 


For brief and delightful ocean voyages 


the magnificent coastwise liners Har- 
vard and Yale between San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego. Four sail- 
ings from each port oul _— 





¢ sure and arrange to sail on one of 





| deavor’s all. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


Upon thy bended knees thank God for 
work! 
Work—once man’s penance, now his 
high reward. 
For work to do, and strength to do the 
work 
We thank Thee, Lord. 


A toiler with his hands was God’s own 
Son! 

Like Him, to Him, be all thy work well 
done. 

None so forlorn as he that hath no 
work; 

None so abject as he that work doth 
shirk. 


Upon thy bended knees thank God for 
work! 
In workless days all ills and evils lurk. 
For work to do and strength to do the 
work 
We thank Thee, Lord. 
—John Oxenham. 


Happiness Likened to a Flame 


I always think of happiness as a 
flame. I always have, all my life. It’s 
just a fancy of mine, but it’s as clear 
as anything. Fire—a _ lighted fire 
throwing a gleam across the grayest 
day, an inextinguishable fire. Because 
however it dies down, you can find 
embers at the heart of its ashes and 
build it up again with what you have. 
Almost without knowing it, almost in 
spite of yourself, you do just that. You 
take what you have, love, of course, if 
you are one of the lucky ones who have 
it, or friendship—anything that means 
happiness to you. Sometimes the fuel 
that comes to your hand is the joy you 
have in your own mind, in learning and 
thinking, in books and plays and music. 

—Exchange. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


A recipe for success: “Go to the end 
of your rope, then tie a knot and hang 
on.” 


The conditions of conquest are al- 
ways easy, we have but to toil awhile, 
endure awhile, believe always, and 
never turn back. 

—Simms. 


“My body is the lightning rod of my 
spirit, 

And I honor it as such. 

I do not worship it, nor deem it greater 
than myself. 

I do not confuse it with myself, 

Which towers over it like iridescent fire. 

Pour down upon me, O Spirit of 
Eternal Energy, 

And make my body luminous and fit 
for God.” 


Life is what we are alive to. It is not 
length, but breadth. To be alive only 
to appetite, pleasure, pride, money- 
making, and not to goodness and kind- 
ness, purity and love, history, poetry, 
music, flowers, stars, God and eternal 
hopes, it is to be all but dead. 

—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





There will always be stars through 
| the window bars—if we look to see 


| them shine. 
—Mabel W. Clapp. 


| 

| To be always intending to lead a 
new life, but never to find time to set 
‘about it; this is as if a man should 
| put off eating and drinking and sleep- 
ing from one day and night to another, 
till he is starved and destroyed. 

—Tillotson. 


Aspire, break bounds. I say, : 
Endeavor to be good, and better still, 
Success 





| And _ best. is naught, en- 


—Robert Browning. 





Teaching America 
a new health habit 


“TF a germ could talk it would tell you that 
nothing pleases him more than to get a 
free ride from someone’s soiled hands to 
some other person’s mouth,” says the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


But germs cannot talk, neither can they 
be seen. And the big majority of people— 
fathers and mothers, as well as children— 
are largely unaware of the invisible dangers 
that lie in unclean hands. 


The“Clean Hands” Campaign of Lifebuoy 
—the soap that removes germs as well as dirt— 
is designed to fill this long-felt need in 
health education. 


Appearing throughout the United States, 
Lifebuoy advertising is continually instruct- 
ing the public in the importance of removing 
germs from hands frequently— after work or 
play, before eating, before preparing food or 
touching children. 


Every day finds more and more teachers 
from all over the country, leading national 
health authorities and educators aiding and 
endorsing the Lifebuoy “Clean Hands” 
movement. A°great number of their state- 
ments are being quoted in the Lifebuoy 
announcements. 


Teachers delight in Lifebuoy 


Lifebuoy has won favor with thousands 
of teachers everywhere—not for its antiseptic 
value alone, but because it is so cleansing 
and invigorating, so fine for skin, so wonder- 
ful for preventing odors of body and per- 
spiration. 

Lifebuoy’s clean, hygienic scent, which 
quickly evaporates after rinsing, tells you it 
gives greater protection. It’s orange-red, the 


color of its pure palm-fruit oils. Get Lifebuoy 


today. 


Vt 
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“Even if your 
clean they may be covered 
with germs.” 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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These smart 
shoes will give 


you COMFORT | 
through | 


| 


FLEXIBILITY | 


Smart shoes . . helpful shoes . - modish 
in color .. up-to-date in design .. all 
that a woman desires in footwear, 
cleverly combined in each pair of shoes. 
They are the new Cantilever models. 
In them you will enjoy easy walking, 
buoyant support and exhilarating foot | 
freedom. For they are shaped like the 

natural foot with room for the toes, | 
closely fitted heels and snug-fitting 
flexible arches that support without 
hindering the natural action of the foot. 


ee PE 


\ 
\ 





“DIANA” 


This smart formal oxford for spring is made in 
patent leather trimmed with dull black calf, in 
Semmens brown kid trimmed with brown 
suede, in light Marsalla kid and in tan kid—all | 
with covered wood heels. 
with leather heel. 





Also in black kid 





A splendid, new oxford for walking, made in tan 
calfskin with prettily contrasting tongue and 
trim of blonde calfskin. 








“ELECTRA” 
A modish, new pump in the smart colors for 
spring—grey kid, rose beige kid and the ever 
popular patent leather; all with covered heels. 
Also in black satin or white fabric with white 
calf trim. 





VESTA" 


| about them! 


| eternal streams and falls. 


| vironment of deep forest. 
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Seattle—Our Northwest 
Gateway 
(Continued from page 25) 


in those lines in which it specializes— 
maritime commerce, logging, engineer- 
ing, reforestation, and fisheries. How 
those subjects describe the atmosphere 
of Seattle! 

Citizens doubled the $220,000 which 
Mr. Carnegie donated for the public li- 
brary at Fourth and Madison Streets, 
and they have established a number of 
branch libraries about the city. Civic 
pride is manifested in fine buildings, 
parkways, and boulevards. Splendid 
hotels, smart shops, and large depart- 
ment stores are found on _ Second, 
Third, and Fourth Avenues. Nearer 
the water front there are intriguing 
and colorful curio shops, with their In- 
dian or Oriental wares. Seattle’s forty- 
two story L. C. Smith Building is the 
highest office building on the Pacific 
Coast. The new City and County 
Building has helped to beautify old 
Pioneer Square, where stands the his- 
toric totem pole, which is sixty feet 
high and was carved from a single 
cedar by the Indians of Tongass Island. 

Because of its advantageous situa- 
tion, the government chose a sentinel- 
like bluff on Elliott Bay, in the north- 
western part of the city, as the site for 
Fort Lawton. Bremerton Navy Yard 
is located on the opposite shores of 
Elliott Bay. 


MATERIAL PROSPERITY 


Seattle has a population of about 
400,000, although it is so young that 
some of its founders are still living. 
As in the early days of the city, Siwash 
Indians squat in the streets with their | 
baskets of trinkets, apparently unaware | 
that skyscrapers have sprung up all , 

The city’s venentiable | 
growth has been inevitable because of 
its natural resources of climate, situa- 
tion, woods, and water. 

Its equable climate, insured by the 
presence of the Japan Current, attracts , 
people who know the wisdom of living 
where one need exert a minimum of | 
resistance to the elements. If you 
would know how climate can make for 
the material prosperity of a city, visit 
the clean, incomparable markets down 
on the water front. There you will 
find large, luscious fruits and numer- 
ous vegetables. The many stalls of fish 
proclaim that fishing is one of the city’s | 
most important industries. All of the | 
food sold in these markets is surpris- ! 
ingly cheap. | 

Another evidence of Seattle’s natural | 
resources—and not the least of its as- | 
sets in beauty—is its lights. Being a | 
home product, they are inexpensive, 
and the city burns them lavishly. The, 
power that generates the electricity 
comes from the Cascades, with their 
The state of 
Washington claims‘ one-sixth of the na- 
tion’s potential water power; and cheap 
electric power means big strides for- | 
ward in this machine age. | 

The huge, loitering raft of logs, per- 
haps heading for the mills along Sal- | 
mon Bay Waterway, speaks eloquently | 
of the advantage to a city of an en- 
The lum- 
bering industry has grown to great | 
proportions. 

The port of Seattle is the gateway to 
Alaska, with its almost untouched | 
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| riches, and it affords our nearest con- | 


A beautiful 
with harmonizing trim. 
good-looking utility shoe. 


fitting oxford in brown calfskin 
This makes a trim, 


Cantilever shoes are sold within convenient | 
shopping distance of practically all readers of 
this magazine. If the local Cantilever store is 
not listed in your telephone book under ** Canti- 
lever,’’ write the Cantilever Corporation, 427 
Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.,for the 
address and a new booklet. 


| 
| 


antilever 
Shoe | 


MEN ... WOMEN ... CHILDREN 





tact with the Orient. Seattle has six | 
transcontinental railroads entering it 
from the east. 

By hydraulic power Seattle has re- 
moved a number of the higher hills in 
the upper business section. Cable cars 
are operated on some of the hills. A 
ride on one of these conveyances is ex- 
citing to a visitor. There are moments 
when he fears that the car will cata- 
pult backward into the Sound—but it 
digs its “hobnails” in, and mounts the 
hill! That is the spirit of the town! 





America has furnished to the world 
the character of Washington. And if | 
our American institutions had done 
nothing else, that alone would have en- 
titled them to the respect of mankind. 
—Daniel Webster. 
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Let your vacation 
show what life is like 


in California (7 | . 


Suare-at San Francisco 


San Francisco 
fh, —America’s 
coolest 

eS summer city 





SIGHTSEEING 
San Francisco 
Golden Gate Park 
Ocean Beaches 
Chinatown 
GOLF 
Everywhere 


CAMPING 
MOUNTAINEERING 
Lake Tahoe 
Yosemite 
Mount Lassen Volcano 
Mount Shasta 
4 National Parks 
30,000 square miles of 
National Forests 
FISHING 
Redwood Highway 
Sierra Nevada Mts. 
SAILING 
San Francisco Bay 

Moony Bay 
TOURING 
Big Trees 
The Great Valley 
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Special Notice to 
Motonists: 


Consult your Auto- 
mobile Association 
for route to Salt Lake 
City; then take the 
newly-completed 
Victory Highway— 

a high-speed road 
direct to San Francisco 





round trip from Chicago 


You can have a practical reason, this summer, for 
spending your vacation in California’s great vaca- 
tion-land of snow-capped mountains, sunny beaches, 
cool forests, fascinating cities, sparkling streams and 
ice-blue lakes. 


Here in the colorful metropolitan seaport of San 
Francisco, America’s coolest summer city, you will 
begin to appreciate what it must mean to be able to 
live in California—and some day, perhaps, you will 
come out as hundreds of thousands of others have in 
the last few years, to make it your home. 


Just come out and enjoy yourself—at whatever 
kind of vacation you like best. This beautifully illus- 
trated booklet will help you plan—send for it today. 


as 








N-1-27 140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 620 
Please send me ''California Wonder Tours’ —free. 
Name 
Street, City and State 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
jssue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


What islands are called the Crossroads of the 
Pacific ?— Wisconsin. 

This title is given to the Hawaiian 
Islands because of their location, 
Is Rudyard Kipling still living? If so where? 
New York. 

Rudyard Kipling is living and his 
home is ut Bateman’s Burwash, Sus- 
sex, England. 

What is Henry Ford’s address ?—Wisconsin. 

The home address of Henry Ford is 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

What is the moral lesson of ‘‘Middlemarch”’ 
by George Eliot ?—Louisiana, 

The moral lesson of this novel is 
that any given act has a definite moral 
effect on the individual and that the 
trend of one’s life determines the final 
moral outcome. 

When did Mrs. Mary McElroy serve as First 
Lady of the Land ?—West Virginia. 

Mrs. Mary McElroy was a sister 
of President Arthur and served as 
First Lady of the Land during his 
term as President. Mrs. Arthur had 
died earlier. 

What nation has led in shipbuilding during 
the past five years ?—Indiana. 

The United Kingdom has led all the 
nations of the world in shipbuilding; 
in fact about forty per cent of all the 
ships built in the world during this 
time are credited to the United King- 
dom. 
poem what poem is the following quotation 
taken: 

“Once to every man and nation, comes the 

moment to decide, 


In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for 
the good or evil side.’’-—Washington. 








This quotation is taken from “The | 
Present Crisis” by James Russell Low- | 


ell, 


State two objects gained by the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States which | 


were not provided for under the Articles otf 
Confederation.—Minnesota. 
A union was actually established to 


take the place of a loose confederation, | 


and a federal government was brought | 
into existence that had the power to, 


enforce its will instead of merely sug- 
gesting or recommending that certain 
actions be taken. 


What were the names of the wives of the 
following presidents before their marriage: 
Harding, Coolidge, Taft, Wilson ?—Iowa. 


Harding—Florence Kling. Coolidge— 
Grace A. Goodhue. Taft—Helen Her- 
ron. Wilson’s first wife was Ellen 
Louise Axson. His second wife’s maid- 
en name was Edith Bolling, but she 
had been previously married, her 
name being Galt before her marriage 
to Wilson. 

In what way may an amendment be removed 


from the Constitution of the United States ?— 
Oregon, 

The only way to remove an amend- 
ment from the Constitution of the 
United States would be to amend the 
Constitution for the purpose of declar- 
Ing the amendment in question null 
and void. The regular procedure for 
amending the Constitution, as pre- 
scribed in Article V, would have to be 
followed. 





; Where can T get information about teaching | 
in Hawaii, Panama, and the Southern states of | 


the United States ?—Illinois. 

Write to Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Honolulu, Hawaii; Super- 
Intendent of Schools, Balboa Heights, 
anal Zone; and to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction at the 
state capitals of the respective states 
In the United States. The highest 
school officer in Georgia is called the 
State Superintendent of Schools, and 
in South Carolina, Louisiana, and Ala- 
bama the State Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation. The Bureau of Education, U. 
8‘. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
Ington, D. C., issues an annual Educa- 
tonal Directory, .giving information 
Pertaining to school officers and other 
educational officials. 
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Float like a cork in 
Great Salt Lake—-45 
minutes from the 
city. An experience 
you will never forget! 
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The most interesting ten acres in the West— 
the famous “Mormon” Temple Square. 


HE CITY renowned in western history—the 

place you have always wanted to see—Salt 
Lake City—is on your route from the east to the 
N. E. A. Convention at Seattle. You can visit 
this birthplace of western romance at no added 
transportation cost by merely asking your ticket 
agent to route you through Salt Lake either 
going or returning, and requesting the free ten- 
day stopover privileges. Pacific Coast delegates 
will find it worth while to visit Salt Lake City 
on the easily arranged circle trip. Splendid 
hotel accommodations are available. 
What an opportunity! You will stand on the 
ground once trod by those earnest, interesting 
pioneers who began the transformation of a 
desolate waste into one of America’s beauty 
spots ... you will see their symbolic monu- 
ments, their places of worship . .. thrill to the 
sweet-toned organ in the queer, dome-roofed 
Tabernacle where free recitals are given daily . 
marvel at the vision that eighty years ago plan- 
ned Salt Lake’s wide and convenient streets. 


In all the world there is no other city like this- 





See a mountain of copper ore being dug away at the world's largest 
open-cut copper mine in Bingham Canyon, near Salt Lake City. 


See its historic places-- 
Enjoy its unique diversions 
On your way to the NEA 


with its beautiful setting in the lee of towering 
mountains—its near-by scenic attractions and 
that most famous of all American watering- 
places—Saltair resort on Great Salt Lake! 


Visit the famous mining camps nearby. In 1926 
Utah led all states in silver production, furnishing 
21% of the nation’s total; was second in lead, pro- 
ducing 18% of the total; was third in copper, pro- 
ducing 13% of the total; and was sixth in gold. In 
addition, 33°67 of the nation’s arsenic, 134% of the 
potash and 6% of the asphalt came from Utah. The 
state has almost unlimited deposits of coal and iron 
ore, and is the steel producing state of the West, 
supplying the Pacific Coast and the Orient with pig 
iron. Utah mines have added over two billion dollars 
to the world’s wealth. In 1926 the state’s metal 
mines paid $15,075,500 in dividends. Salt Lake City 
is the distributing center of the Inter-mountain 
West. 

Trips to Utah’s scenic wonders—Zion Park, Bryce 
Canyon, Cedar Breaks, and the north rim of the 
Grand Canyon—start at Salt Lake City. Make the 
most of this opportunity to enrich your knowledge 
of the glorious West at first hand—and have a won- 
derful time as well. 


: TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU, > op 
; Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah. : 


; I am interested in visiting Salt Lake City while enroute | 
: to or from the N. E. A, Convention, Please send your 
: de-luxe pictorial and descriptive booklet. 


: Name 
: Address 


: City ‘ State 


Vececernceeeeceeersosersees 
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OR real rest, Minnesota 
is the place. A cozy cottage 
by the lake or in the woods, 
with a dining hall and other 
hotel facilities if you wish——or a 
quiet breeze-swept room in a 
modern summer resort hotel, 
with social and recreational 
advantages available. A wide 
selection of accomodations to suit 
your wishes and your purse. 

If you like to swim, fish, canoe, sail, 
motor, hike, ride horse back, play golf 
or tennis, you will find ideal conditions 
here for the utmost enjoyment of these 
energy-renewing outdoor sports. 

Good roads—scenic beauty of great 
variety — many places of historic and 
legendary interest— Indian camps, wild 
life, beautiful birds, delightful summer 
climate, bracing air, cool nights that 
bring sound refreshing sleep—every- 
thing here to make your summer out- 
ing most enjoyable. Plan now tocome 
this year. First, write for a most help- 
ful vacation booklet containing pictures 
and information of unusual interest. 
Just mail the coupon—no cost, no 
obligation. 
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Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page 29) 


captains often used a certain hillside 
in southern California as a beacon in 
directing their course to shore. This 
beacon was formed by millions of bril- 
liant poppies growing on the slopes of 
this hill. 

A second name applied to the Cali- 
fornia poppy by the Spanish was Copa 
de oro, meaning “cup of gold.” There 
is no name that could describe the flow- 
er more poetically or more accurately, 
for it describes both its shape and col- 
or. It is unfortunate that this title is 


flower lovers. 

The Russians gave the poppy its sci- 
entific name when exploring California 
in 1815. Chamisso, a naturalist of this 
party, named it the “Hschscholtzia 
californica” after a fellow naturalist 
and explorer, Dr. Eschscholtz. This 


one of the reasons for its remaining in 
the ranks of the so-called scientific 
names. 

it is interesting to note that the first 
poppies in early spring are a deep rich 
orange almost approaching red. Those 
coming later as the season progresses 
are lighter and lighter in hue until to- 
ward the end of the season many of 
the poppies lean more toward yellow 
than they do toward orange. 

A field of these golden poppies seen 
growing next to the blue and purple 
lupines is a sight which will long be re- 
membered by those who see it. 

Designing Motifs: Because of the 
naturally decorative shape of the poppy 
bud and flower, this plant makes good 
material for design motifs. At the 
same time it is necessary, in making 





Special R. R. Tourist rates to Minne- 
sota. Fine train and bus service 
throughout the state. 


Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Ass’n. 
641 Merchants Bank Bldg., St. Paul Minn. 
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Ye Cash 7 


Baiance ten monthly pay- 
ments after you return 
Tours to choose from, 
any length 
Motor Tours $7 a day up, 
including hotels 
Write for Booklet 















TEACHERS SHOULD DRESS BETTER 


THOSE WELL DRESSED GET BEST RESULTS 
Teachers—Do you dress like a ‘frump’? Do you wear the 
same dress week after week until everyone knows it and 
your individuality is lost? You can easily have three 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED frocks at the price you now 
pay for one ‘Hand me down.”” Many teachers make $15.00 
to $100.00 amonth in spare times, designing and making 
gowns for their friends, Let us show you how. Write im- 
mediately, before you forget, to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
J6014, Rochester, N. Y. for 32 page, ““GOWN BOOK’’. It 
will be sent free to teachers, with sample lessons from this 
wonderful training. 














Lichfield ‘Cathedral 
—a Sermon in Stone 


Railway. 





The Cathedrals, Abbeys 
and Shrines of Britain 


Britain alone among European countries can the 

American Pilgrim come in the sure knowledge that he is 
Here in Britain’s broad shires are the 
sturdiest links with the New World—hallowed places that 
speak to the visitor “of himself, his meaning, his past, the 
great race to which he belongs.” 
In mellowed abbey, glorious cathedral, age-old church; in stately 
mansion, and tiny oak-beamed cottage embowered in orchard or old 
English garden; in highway and bye-way are a thousand asscciations 
and memories to treasure in years to come, 


coming home. 


You may see Britain’s most picturesque 
shrines in easy sequence if you plan your 
tour by London Midland and Scottish 


For advice and literature about travel in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
apply to John Fairman, L.M.S. Agent, 200 


“Cathedrals, Abbeys and 
Shrines of History and Ro- 
mance in the British Isles” 
by W. H. Walton, F.L.A.,pub- 
lished by the LMS Railway, 
can be obtained from Mr. J. 
Fairman, 200, 5th Ave., New 








bitth Avenue, New York; S. J. Sharp, 86 York. 180 pages profusel 
Yonge Street, Toronto; or any office of illustrated, cloth boun 
Thomas Cook & Son. Price $1.00. 

LMS Railway - Euston Station & St. Pancras Station » London 











use of the poppy leaves, to simplify 


them considerably because of their in- 
tricate lines. 


Motifs 1 and 2 are desirable ones 
because they retain the poppy charac- 
ter and yet are not hard to draw. 

Oftentimes combinations of motifs 
may be used. For instance motifs 4 
and 6 or 5 and 6 may be alternated 
with pleasing effect. This is also true 
of motifs 3 and 10 and 5 and 9. 

It is surprising what an entirely dif- 
ferent appearance a motif will present 
when done in varied color schemes. If 
motif No. 2 is worked out in rich tones 
of orange, blue-green and purple, it 
will almost seem like a different motif 
from one executed in pastel colors such 
as light blue, salmon, and olive gray. 

Various outlines are also helpful. A 
black or purple line drawn between the 
areas of color often tends to unite a 
motif in which the parts seem to be 
scattered or unrelated to one another. 
Gold and silver outlines are also good 
and often help to give a rich effect to 
the color scheme. 

There are cans of gold paint made to 
use as a watercolor. If these are not 
available, mix ordinary gold dust, such 
as is obtained at hardware stores, with 
powdered gum arabic and water. This 
makes a beautiful medium that mixes 
readily and will not tarnish when dry. 

In designing, it is well to remember 
that a motif in which the black and 
white areas are well divided will al- 
ways make an effective design when 
done in color. 

In all designs we find three things 
that should be watched: first, the rela- 
tion of large and small areas to one an- 
other; second, a good balance of light 
and dark values; third, a pleasing col- 
or scheme. If these three points can be 
kept in mind when planning a design 
motif, half of the design battle is won. 

Crafts Suggestions: Any of the 
crafts projects given in previous les- 
sons can be adapted to,the poppy mo- 
tifs. In doing this, always select or 
develop a motif which fits the space to 
be decorated. If the area to be filled 
with a design is oval shaped, then it is 
evident that a circle or oval design wil! 
be most suitable for it. 

The table mat shown in the illustra- 
tion makes a crafts project that is es- 
pecially suitable for the grades. If the 
teacher will cut out a number of cir- 
cular patterns from stiff paper, the pu- 
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* 
C’s” of Foot Comfort 
Shake Allen’s Foot-Ease into your shoe 
each morning and walk all day in comfort, 
You feel fresher and tire less easily, 
Take this lesson to heart—all you who are 
active and on your feet every day—who 
enjoy dancing, walking and sports. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, the Antiseptic, Healing 
powder for the feet, takes the friction from 
_the shoes, soothes tender, tired, aching 
feet, absorbs perspiration, relieves calluses, 
corns and bunions, and saves 
your stockings. 
We will send a supply of Foot-Eae 
Walking Dolls for Kindergarten 
use to any teacher, wpon request, 
Address Allen's Foot=Kase, 
LeRoy, N. Y. 


ALLEN’S 









FOOT=EASE | 





Oral Righteousness Saves Teeth 


We believe you may not yet have found a tootli- 
paste entirely satisfactory—something altogether 
pleasant to taste and thoroughly efficient in keep- 
ing your teeth and gums in perfect condition. 


To you, as Principal or Teacher, we there‘ore 
want to send a large trial tube of TARTAREX. 
You, along with thousands of others, will be en- 
thusiastically in favor of it for the preservation o! 
your own and your pupils’ teeth and gums. 


Personal tests to prove to ourselves its value 


Let 
sen 
for: 





have placed it in a class by itself, accomp 
what no other paste has ever accomplished—the 
gradual elimination of tartar from the teeth and 
further preventing its formation. 


Write us and we will mail you a large trial tube 
and describe our plan for serving both pupils and 
school with TARTAREX. 


PAGE-COOPER CORPORATION, 
5 N. Water Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





KEEPS SHOES SHAPEL! 


10 





Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant te 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe — outside or under stocking. No larget 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, dru 

and department stores for over 15 years. Over ont 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief, State size of shoes and if for rightorleft 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING 


co. 
425 East Water St. Dept. 80 Milwaukee, 








Grecian Health Corsets are a sensation 
everywhere! At last scientific duting : 
aperfect form without sacrifice of en 
fortand health. No more alia 
cles and beauty killing lumps. , st 
sandsof women eagerly buy this _ 
creation and banish unsightly lines ; 
ever. They’ve found style again rm 
healthful corsetwear! And at pr! 
amazingly low ! 

A DEMAND THAT'S NATIONAL hat this 
Sogreatis the demand for these wonderful corsets t ede 
big company needs ambitious women everywhere to ne eee 
us. Noexperience necessary. You merely demors 5. And 
take order. Prices less than stores. Big commission -noney 
ieee aeltahetat wee “Weikg Tor particulars Mer 
easily andin delightful way rite for p cu le | 
name and address willdo. But don’t delay. Seize this tru'y 
amazing opportunity to earn extra money at once. 

GRECIAN HEALTH CORSET COMPANY. 20, Il ) 
Oept. BR-S, 65 E. Randolph St., c 






















spend Spring, Summer an 

WHY NOT Pail PE iiarine. butterflies 
insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec 
tion. Some worth $1to $7 each ; simple out 
door work wi my instructions, pictures, 
»rice-list. Send We (not stamps) for my il- 
fustrated Prosnectus before sending butter- 
i LAIR, Dealer in Insects, 


Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 
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peppers 


Before you go 
to Europe— 





Let Dean and Dawson’s 
send you some useful in- 
formation about— 


Escorted and 
Independent Tours 
Private Auto Tours 
Steamship Tickets 
Cruise Reservations 


Over 50 years of travel 
experience and 35 Euro- 
pean offices. 


Free, helpful booklets 
gladly sent on request 





DEAN » DAWSON, uz. 


§00 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Liberty Tours to Europe 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 








ing true! Now you can visit © 


4. England, Ireland, Scotlend, 
| 4) Belgium, Holland, Germany, .- 
[4 Switzerland, Italy, France. 


i. Via Magical St. Lawrence Route 


p . Only 4% days at sea. Tomstst 
dé every comfort and convenience. Cage of 
od and places visited. Rete includes all ” 
peptional terms. : A 








rot, beater diese 
5 min; in, iver— 
Drices smashed to almost half. 









r jirect-to-you 
Internationnt 10-day free trial offer. Limited time, 80 write tnday. 
Typewriter Ex., 186 W.Lake St. Dept. 654, Chicago 
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on? actual machines in full colors, Get our d a easy pay- 








iE ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. | 

eee FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 

a CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. * - 
1 443 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON.O.C._ | 
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pils can trace around these to obtain 
their circle areas on Sanitas cloth. 
This Sanitas can be obtained at almost 
any hardware or furniture store. 

On the Sanitas circle draw simple 

motifs with wax crayons, keeping the 
point of the crayon fairly sharp and 
holding it in an upright position. If 
three sizes of mats are made and deco- 
rated in this way, they will be found to 
make a very attractive set for use on 
ithe luncheon table. 
' The needle book makes an attractive 
| gift for sister or mother. Sew together 
two or three leaves of soft flannel. 
Needles that are generally left loose in 
a box or thrust into the first handy 
spool of thread may be put into this 
book as shown. A cover is made of 
cardboard covered with construction 
paper and decorated with a suitable 
design. 

During the spring months any of the 
designs shown at this time or in previ- 
ous lessons may be adapted to flower 
boxes or table novelties. An _ easily 
made basket is shown here. It is con- 
|structed as indicated in the small dia- 
igram. Many variations of this design 
are possible. 





Curtains for Kitchen and 
Breakfast Room 


(Continued from page 35) 


casement windows which occupy the en- 
tire side of a small breakfast room. The 
curtains, which are of cretonne, are 
made with a valance. On the lower 
edge of the curtains there is a band of 
plain-colored material which repeats 


' the deepest tone of the design. 


For a large kitchen in a small-town 
or country house one may have ruffles 
on the edge of voile or scrim curtains. 
However, much extra labor is required 
to iron them. Ruffled kitchen curtains 
are not suitable for the city home be- 
cause the soot and dirt which collect on 
them make frequent laundering nec- 
essary. 

For the curtains shown in Figure IV 
small figured print or calico was used. 
One color of the design is repeated in 
the valance and tie-backs, which are 
of soft oilcloth or sanitas. 

Figure V illustrates curtains made of 
white scrim. There is a band of plain, 
fine chambray at the bottom of the 
curtains and the valance. Similar cur- 
tains of unbleached muslin are pretty 
when made with a band and tie-backs 
of gingham. 

Figure VI shows the method of sew- 
ing rickrack braid on top of the edges 
of a curtain. The long, zigzag stitches 
are taken in the middle of the braid, 
using heavy wash embroidery thread 
in colors. 





A School Newspaper 
By Leo Scott 


The pupils look upon the school pa- 
per with great interest. The members 
of the class gather news and write the 
stories, sports, jokes, and editorials. 
This material is printed by hand on 
strips of paper about two and one-half 
inches wide. The two associate editors 
correct all articles which are written 
by the staff. The editor pastes the fin- 
ished write-ups on a large sheet of 
white cardboard. The business man- 
agers write advertisements for imag- 
inary articles sold by different mem- 
bers of the class. The advertising 
costs twenty-five cents an inch, each 
advertiser paying with money the class 
itself has made. We cover all the work 
in composition, by means of the writing 
of stories, poems, and personals. Care- 
ful punctuation and sentence structure 
is necessary in this work, and the many 
mechanical details are so well taken 
care of that very little supervision is 
needed by the teacher. The greatest 
gain of all, however, is the fact that 
publishing a school paper gives the 
boys and girls something worth while 
to write about, makes them enjoy com- 
position, and stimulates them to do 
their best. 


“Charity begins at home; but it de- 
generates into selfishness, if it does not 
include all homes.” 
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ScenicWay 
to the 


N.6.4. 


Convention 


Only $103.60 Round Trip 
Circle Tour from St. Louis to Seattle Thru 





Colorado--Utah---California 
Pacific Northwest 
“Yellowstone 


Meas your trip to the N. E. A. Convention a grand 
tour of the West. Glorious adventure is assured 
among the mountains of Colorado, the golden Sierras 
and on the sea-swept beaches of California; amid natural 
wonders of The Yellowstone and Pacific Northwest. 


*Trip through park $57.50 additional using park hotels; 
$48.50 using camps. Also includes rail fare entering via 
Gardiner and departing via Cody, or the reverse. 


Reduced circle tour fares also available from all Eastern and 
Southeastern points. Low fares in effect also for those who 
desire to travel to Seattle direct. 


Half the Charm of Your Journey 
Depends on the Route You Travel 


That is why discriminating travelers prefer Missouri Pacific 
Lines---the outstanding scenic way West. 


The Scenic Limited and The Westerner are swift, dependable-- 
They provide luxurious observation car service from St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 


nm ew ew aa a“ 
° Send coupon for illustrated 
A. D. Bell. ’ and descriptive literature 
Pass. Traf. Mgr. \ P ss 
Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. \ 
Ry. Exch. Building \ 
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| inci | plants, for more beauty another year. 
Bringing Beauty to the School so, you see, it is just an endless an Pr’ 

(Continued from page 33) very new, or still on paper, start ng, 


to plan for a school ground which yj 


a gorgeous sight they were, blooming impel all tourists to “slow down” jus 


2 i he children : 
ly mala ‘oe ‘on ‘ ty future to feast upon its beauty; one that wil 3 
years, if a new building is erected | Cause the om of your town to say 
there, the bulbs and plants may have | f° Pong vin peat see our school 
to be moved, but until that time the pu- | P©40Te you Jeave. 
| pils and the other citizens of that com-| 


munity are basking in the beauty of | Picture Study— “The Grand poco 


Grounds But, whether your school be very olq 


these spring flowers and in the knowl- 


edge that their school has done some- Canal, Venice” ents 
thing outstanding. Money for these (Continued from page 42) 

bulbs was raised in various ways. To ' k 

' begin with, each grade chose a fa- His works were so much sought af. | 
vorite color and then earned money for |te?, one collector alone purchasing 


' pm ~~ that shade of tulip exclusively. | Iris| fifty thousand dollars’ worth, thath{| — 

Ruz roots were started from plants cee bgt eigen A ype ne ng — a 

} J) ‘“ ~ | in various gardens. The teachers of | , , - His gen. TEEL 

Clu Dwellers . bi hes "4 ; this school con wisely in selecting|erous will bequeathed to the Royal f 
Mesa Verde Nationg Park alt mae tulips and iris, for these ‘are flowers Academy a considerable sum_for the 
mr one : which thrive under practically all con-|4id of struggling artists in England, 

ditions and they bloom at a time when @nd he also left a large collection o 
the children are attending school and his-paintings and drawings to the Tate 
can enjoy them. They are not expensive | Gallery in London. Among them ar 
flowers, some of the loveliest varieties |“The Bay of Baiae, with Apollo ani 
being the most inexpensive. It is sur- the Sibyl,” “Hannibal and His Army 
prising what a lot of beauty a few dol- Crossing the Alps,” “Rain, Steam, ani | ——— 
lars will buy. | Speed,” and “The Fighting Téméraire” CC 





Even though it was impossible to) 

















bring about any great change in the! : 
appearances of their school grounds, | Accuracy and Speed oo pe 
‘ . ( teachers all over the ey hae done | By H. W. Tubbs on =e 
much to improve conditions by putting | P : 
Rich In Beauty, Interest, Health up a few bird houses, planting a vine | , Sometimes we play games in connec. Dr. 
oe over the door, building and filling win-| tion with our arithmetic work. I di. Ti 
Colorado’s rarefied air is a wonderful and last- ~~ dow boxes, and so on. As we often, Vide my class into two groups, the boy; Mf 
ing tonic admonish the children: “Where | Composing one group, and the girls the 
& : , , P there’s a will, there’s a way.” The|other. I tell the pupils that we are go. 
Colorado’s summer climate is delightfully cool. only thing necessary is to study your | =< ~— a — ei wi = APPLIC 
i . your plans, and go to|test for the wo , iship. Onc for $1.00. 
_ Colorado is a land of rare beauty and unusual eo oo g team is called “New York City Boys trier 
interest. : And now a word as to the proper|and the other, “Chicago Girls.” I give OLIVE | 
Here probably the first land on earth protruded time to begin the project of laying out|the class simple problems to solve men- 
from the water. a*4 and beautifying the school grounds.|tally. The team that gets the correc Kill 
acid Planning, bulb planting, and the setting | answer first scores. We play nine “in- | 
Here the first bones of prehistoric monsters of some trees and shrubs may be done nings. The side that wins the most My method 
were excavated in America. 4 | in al fall. Money may . , raised — wins the championship of the Wits 
i i 1 . 1 through the winter months. eaning | world. ; J,MA 
Here cliff dwelling ruins tell of a prehistoric y- up and planting may be done in the, Children like a contest of any kind 
culture. J spring and early summer, and in mid-| This game helps them to think faster 
Here, to Colorado (‘‘Red Color’’), the Spaniards 3 | summer teachers and — may = soi ate —— more accurate in the ALL STAND 
came before the Pilgrims landed in America. gathering ideas, as we as seeds an solving of probiems. Northwestern 





Pike, Long, Fremont, St. Vrain and other early 
explorers reported a vast country of indescribable 
magnificence. 

The Scenic Beauties Are Here Still, and NOW 
Colorado Has: 
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The highest motor road in the world. The longest straight railroad track 

The highest railroad in the world. in the world. 

The highest postoffice in the world, The largest gold, silver and lead 

The highest telephone in the world. smelter in the world, 

The highest incorporated town in The largest molybdenum minc in the 
the world world, 





The highest yacht clubin the world. | The greatest sugar beet production 
The highest average altitude of any of any state. 
state, Two National Parks. 
Forty-six peaks over 14,000 feet high. | Seventeen National Forests, 
The most southern glaciers in America. Four National Monuments, 
The longest railroad tunnel in America, 9,000 miles of state highways. 











Ia e 
Sy Traveling East or West 


Innumerable other attractions and = 
One million hospitable citizens. : j 


“dS 7 A restful night on beautiful Lake Erie—to or from 
Niagara Falls, will add enjoyment to your trip. 


Three Palatial C & B Steamers 
Great Ship “SEEANDBEE”—Steamers “City of Buffalo” and “City of Erie” 
Unlimited facilities, including large airy staterooms, 
excellent dining room service. 
Daily May 1st to November 14th—Each Way Every Night between 


Cleveland and Buffalo 


Leaving 9:00 p. m., arriving 7:30 a.m. (Eastern Standard Time) 
ERIE DIVISION—Steamer “City of Erie” leaves Cleveland and Buffalo 
on alternate nights, July 3rd to September 6th, arrives at Erie at 10:30 p.m. 
and leaves 12:00 midnight (Eastern Standard Time). 

Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls, Eastern and Canadian points. 


Connections at Cleveland for Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Detroit 
and points West. 


Our new 32-page Tourist Guide with complcte information 
and maps will be mailed free—on request. 


Ask your ticket agent or tourist agency for tickets via C& B 
e. Your rail ticket is good on our Steamers. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 
E. 9th Street Pier, Cleveland, Ohio 


Astonishment At Every Turn 


Come up to Cool Colorado for a vacation. The many 
wonderful trips by auto, rail and bus and the excellent 
hotels, lodges, cabins, and camps make a vacation conven- 
ient, comfortable and surprisingly low in cost. 


Low Summer Rates on All Railroads 
Use Your Stopover Privilege 


Let us help you solve your vacation problems. Weare here to 
serve you. Write for free book of views and full information. 


DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
of the Chamber of Commerce 


506 Seventeenth Street 
Denver, Colorado 
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start now 

vhich will (Continued from page 24) 

Mei ~ season—spring—which had not been 

a wi used during the fall and winter months, 
Say and it was necessary that it be in the 

ur school y | 


books that were on our shelves. Dif-!| 
! ferent material, adapted to the age and | 

th marcha .TableDeco- | understanding of the pupils, was to be | 
Grand ration, and Entertaining, Beautifullydesigned | selected for each grade. The material 


and hung by silken cords. sxofThree ®M22 | was to be suitable for three types of 


Send for Gift Catalog, It isfree. Will solve | lesson: appreciation, oral reading, and 








) gift problems. Doomee of _aaee- ew reading. The following is a list 
| BOE Ee ores enna ay of our selections, together with the 
ought af- fonfson The Pohison Gift Sho ined 2 ; ; 
ur archasing a Des.oee PA tthe § a emphasized in connection with | 
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55] PELPLATE nitation WEDDING). Stn asain 


1 for the | | INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | Longfellow: The Village Blacksmith 








England, two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00 25 —Good workmanship. 
lection of | for $3-75- gaa — ouageress a or |1| Emerson: The Mountain and bers 
text type on panelled stock. siting Cards: a . 

. the Tate oh $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. — Each thing in its place ™ 
them are Write your copy plain! and mail to us with P.O. order tocover Ri ‘lev: Th B k- Ss J 

ollo an iley: e Brook-Song—Joy. 

ris he F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y-|]| [oyveman: April Rain—Cheerfulness. | 
ream, and - Lowell: The Fountain — Aspiration | 

and contentment. 


méraire, COR Thaxter: The Sandpiper—Comrade- 
ship and faith. 
ed For quick, safe N S Sangster: Our Flag—Patriotism. 
painful corns or tender toes Howitt: The Spider and the Fly—| 
and pressure of tight shoes E/\) Danger of yielding to flattery. 


Nn connee. 9° ’ Larcom: The Brown Thrush—Kind- | 
-k. =I di Dt Scholl's ness to birds, joy. | 


Atd 
, the boys Zino-pads and shoe stores |Bryant: The Planting of the Apple-| 


cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 
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girls the Tree—Usefulness of nature. | M d, /} 

fe are gv |Child: Who Stole the Bird’s Nest?— ay ays UVeE 
Kmg om APPLICATION PHOTOS ae ae | Kindness to small creatures. 

'y Boys": oc qouctamnling engage dla II. Oral Reading Stories ea a oO 


I giveg OLIVE BROTHERS, Willmar, Minn. | Hawthorne: The Miraculous Pitcher 
olve men- —Kindness to strangers. 


1e correct ° ° Kingsley: The Argonauts—Bravery | 
nine “in. Kill The Hair Saye) | and reliability. eal | 


the most y, method is, the only way to prevent the, hair from Hawthorne: The Three Golden Apples | 
e cars 00) — 2 

p of tek geewee, Por. pievetess” We tsesstensty caters Sacredness of a promise. | 

D.J,MAHLER, 155-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.1. — —— David the Singer—Faith- 





_ with this Free Chart. The 
coupon brings it to you. 
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n aster | bese y 1das—W0O no e | ‘ 
te in the YP FE WRITERS | | greedy. | gold marere pane apapgems 
lartbvestern Hypewriter Exchange, 1318 ¥rancioeo,Chieagosti, | Baldwin: Androcles and the Lion—| the names of pupils who brush 
Kindness. their teeth regularly. 


| Baldwin: William Tell—Loyalty and. 
| filial love. 
Baldwin: Bruce and the Spider—Self- 


control. 
PENSIONS Baldwin: Grace Darling—Bravery, | 


devotion, ?: service. 








The children themselves do 
the pasting day by day. The 
game becomes an enthusiastic 
competition to see who will get 





ID think about — A Story of Robin Hood—| the most stars by the end of the 

) you ever think about pen- elpfulness. , 

D sioning yourself? Bjérnson: A Happy Boy—Happiness, month, Could you wish mee 
Some cities, towns, and and clean play. simpler, easier way to teach the 

states have pension plans for school St Mad Vents Senin tooth brush habit? 

teachers. Others do not. None of : . é : | When your pupils have learned 

them provide an overabundant income Norse Hero: Sigurd, the Youthful | on heal 1 

for those days when you will want com- Warrior—Fearlessness. regular brushing you can Caeny 

fort and independence, and perhaps a English Hero: Beowulf, the Brave teach them correct brushing. 

litle travel and luxury. i uae yn “i | Correct brushing begins with se- 

At a surprisingly low cost you can Knight—Unselfishness, faithfulness. | lecting the right tooth brush. 


use the resources of life insurance to 
provide yourself with an adequate 
pension. It is a form of insurance 
known as “Annuities,” an entirely dif- 


English Legend: St. George and the 
Dragon—Loyalty. 

Defoe: How Crusoe Made Pottery— 
Helpfulness, unselfishness. 


The one scientifically correct 
tooth brush is the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic. It is the brush with curves. 





ed sie Aa val Stockton: Old Pipes and the Dryad—| It has a curved bristle surface 

Loyalty to duty. f hing around corners and 
You would be interested to read of Persian Tale: The Noblest Deed—Do. s0f reac ing 

the experiences of others in regard to good for evil. into crevices . . . a long curved 

wor matter. We shall = pleased to —: Bnet! ie the Workman—| handle for brushing far inside the 

send you our booklet, “Life Income o no greedy: ¢ ; 

Through Annuities,” which ‘ai their Andersen: The Daisy—Kindness a mouth .. . and - large conical 

experiences and explains the plan. — creatures, appreciation of na- end tuft for cleaning the often- 
ure. 


neglected backs of back teeth. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in 

Baby, Small and Adult sizes. 

These are priced at 25c, 40c, 


Fifth Grade 
I. Reading for Appreciation 
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OF Boston, MassacnuserTs Lowell: The Shepherd of King Adme- 
‘ gt pe " P _— and 50c. 
; an yke: e song sparrow—KKInd- 
Inquiry Bureau. ness to birds. Send for the chart today. It 
Joun Hancock Mutvat Lire Ins. Co. Riley: A Song—Happiness. means better results—with less 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. a The Pied Piper of Hame- effort. It’s Free. Order it now. 
s in—Honesty. 
Please see that I receive your booklet, Longfellow: The Bell of Atri—Kind- © 1927, P. B. Co. 
Life Income Through Annuities.” ' ness to.animals. (Continued on page 86) === ; 
Eee eee ene PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., 
a Are You “Job Satisfied ?” Florence, Mass., Dept. 65 
Position TOO Reece eee eeceeeeeeeeserceseeeeeeeceee eee Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with 
Sch Work for Uncle Sam, — i. > a encourage my pupils to brush their 
_ ee ‘s $1 140 t teeth more frequently. 
Above are pictured the Pro ety in steal axSGaded ann keke anneal 
Address Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training phy-lac-tic Baby; the Pro- Neme 
a a acs . and education. Over 25,000 positions are filled every year. hy-lac-tic Small; for those SS  SEPETTTTORTUCTCOUTITET UT Tr 
ML Big pay. oo and qh BH —- po preter @ pene aieod a ¢ 
. iately to F i titute, Dept. J246, ester, N. Y-, - EE eT Tr eee reer oF rerere rer 
es . far foie 32 page book with list of positions now open to brush; and the Pro-phy- wid oi 








teachers, and free sample coaching, lac-tic Adult. 
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l The School Lunch | stew needs to cook several hours, aq ff the cre 
: | the tomatoes, celery, the onions whic, | and pé 
(Continued from page 32) have been cut in small pieces, and th} with th 
%; -~ \ H) 


into a double boiler; scald. Mix the | boiling water. Cover the mixture anf tuce on 
cornstarch, sugar, salt, and the cup of | let it cook slowly for a few hours, of then Pp! 
milk which was not scalded, in a bowl | until the beans are soft. About forty.f lettuce, 
and add this mixture to the scalded | five minutes before you wish to sery§ jook 2’ 
'milk, Cook twenty minutes or until | the stew, add the potatoes, which hay§ cheese 
/you cannot taste the cornstarch, stir- | been cut in small pieces, the butter, th | will not 
ring occasionally. Put the chocolate in- | salt, and the pepper. Cook the mixtuy, § naise f 
to a measuring cup and set it into a| until the potatoes are soft. Taste; ad; 
pan of hot water to melt. Pit the| more salt if needed. 

/prunes and cut them up. Break the; A very satisfactory stew may ,§  Twent 
eggs and put the yolks in one bowl and | made by using canned kidney beans jp. 
|the whites in another. Stir the cooked | stead of dried beans, although drie 
| cornstarch mixture into the beaten| beans are cheaper than canned bean, f 1% «1 
yolks. Add the vanilla. Beat the whites | If you use canned beans, you will neg © tab! 
stiff and fold them into the mixture. | four No. 2 cans (1 lb., 4 0z.). Putaif 1%,‘ 








Fr engiind: 
iia 


























Pour about one-third of this mixture | of the ingredients into a saucepan abou if. 

‘into a bowl. Add the melted chocolate, | forty-five minutes before lunch and lef 5 oun 

pen our ong the prunes, and the sugar, and cook ~_ cook ~~ Pe a, aan 1% ta 

one minute. | of beans may used instead of kidney 1 qua! 

‘ 1. Rinse a dripping pan with cold wa- beans. 8 quai 

S V t ‘3 ter. Put half of the white mixture in- : — — 

ummer aca 10n to the dripping pan and spread it over PRUNE AND COTTAGE CHEESE SALap 
. the pan. Spread the chocolate mixture Twenty portions of three stuffed prune: h 

® e 4 over the white, and the remaining white each : -_ 

In South Afriea /mixture over the chocolate. Chill, and a 1 tabl 

serve two tablespoons of milk with — 1 mea: 

each pertion. +4 ego prunes (60 prunes) 1 teas 

2 heads lettuce 1 sma! 

KipnEyY BEAN STEW 4 cups cottage cheese or 8  crean 1 four 

The All-the-year-round Travel Sun-land | jy, poe oe tree teths cup exch: engeses “Suge cheese ‘sn 

| Recipe: Nee ga he mil 

ne m ‘ . d 16 flour, sl 

Where modern developments progress side by side with 1 quart dried kidney beans | When t 

eel ali yo 2 quarts canned tomatoes Utensils Needed: mixture 

primitive civilizations centuries old a a 1 two-quart saucepan twenty 

2 aneets boiling water : hg Recon = 

, ; . F : 8 medium-sized potatoes * , ate in ¢ 

BE WELCOME in the romantic land of Olive Schreiner, Cecil ‘ge tonal | Smee Gone othe I 

John Rhodes, Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, and % teaspcon pepper — aaa ioe 

Rider Haggard. ils Needed: the van 

Bs Utensils Neoded: Wash the prunes, cover them with} tard is 

ey gy ean and cover wet. and let them soak overnight. Scald 

g. n the morning put them int . i 

ENJOY, AMONG MANY OTHER ATTRACTIONS:—The 1 measuring cup pan and cook them until they are soft} into the 

unspoilt giant Victoria Falls of David Livingstone; The amaz- 1 teaspoon l pide a — a Pog the pits,> can and 
; : : r y 

ing designs of Nature in the marbled halls of the Cango Caves ; | After washing the dried beans, put hms Me is aeaey. “Wash the let > 

The joys of motoring in the beautiful Cape Peninsula; The | them gest — and = with | tuce and —_* it - 4 wet towel : bef it until 
sit : t + 2 Bi ° . warm water, and let them soak over-| come crisp. ash the cottage cheese 
world famous 100-mile eevee drive to Cape Point, unrivalled night. Early in the morning, for this | in a bowl until it is very smooth. Add 

elsewhere; The romance of diamonds and gold, so dear to the 








heart of every woman; The splendid Ostrich Feather farms | 
across the beautiful Outeniqua Mountains in the fertile 
Oudtshoorn Valley; The movie records you take of quaint 


dw = , 
Kaffir Kraals with peaceful thrilling War Dances on the Rand; 
The fine vistas in the valley of a Thousand Hills, Natal; The e 
Kruger National “Big Game” Park of 5,000,000 acres. 1 2 C. 00 Ous 


While you travel enjoy your golf, tennis, trout and A comfortable seat in a luxur- Pd 


. . ious “School House” thai ~ od 
deep sea fishing, surf bathing, ete. travels over the country will be 


reserved for you. 








7~ ae 


Comfortable dining car service and low rates of rail 


ang Step out of your schoolroom into a 
travel between up-to-date cities « 


Royal Palace Observation Coach—and 
. . OLD MAN 
be whisked away to scenes of beauty, OF THE MOUNTAINS 


cé ° 99 66 e 9? 
You can now travel by ‘‘Cruise, Cruise-tours’’ or sennanes anid dbaeationss Giliate. 





independently to South Africa. 
en , was Make this summer both pleasurable int 
4 : en : and fitable by an intimate knowl- 
Professor Mabel Carney, International Specialist in Rural ioe at Lidiion alinen diel “a Ta 
Education, Columbia University, New York, in a recent letter , ( i 
from South Africa completes her description of the country Royal Blue Line Motor Tours eo ) 
as follows: “Stimulated and revitalized by my visit to this Visits to historic Boston > quaint old ah ull 
charming region of sunshine and cordiality—the second best = Gloucester; Cape Cod; White Moun- iT call | 
ine tnthe aul? tains, Adirondacks, The Hudson; M. | 

country . Delaware Water Gap; Montreal, Que- - a | 


bec, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, or San Francisco. 


THE CAPITOL 
AT WASHINGTON 


Send for free travel booklet ‘‘Johannesburg,’’ or 12 
cents (to cover postage) for fully illustrated 175- 
page travel book ‘‘The Cape of Good Hope.’’ Write 


We'll help you to plan a tour—for 
two days or two weeks—or we'll send 
you free, illustrated map and guide 
to any of the cities listed below. 





MEMORIAL ARCH 


Government Travel Bureau oe Tours Covering These Cities. 5 
‘ BOSTON RG: SALT LAKE CITY Wi 
of South Africa | NEW YORK | SAN FRANCISCO copy 
WASHINGTON MONTREAL matic 

CHICAGO QUEBEC 





@ = 
Bowling Green Offices: Broadway, New York City ROYAL BLUE pewndey LINE Co. Inc Addr 
; r Boston Office ~2OR TOU Hotel Brunswick__5 —_ 
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ours, adj {| the cream or mayonnaise and the salt|This will take about fifteen minutes. 
ons whic, | and pepper; taste. Fill the prunes} When the custard is frozen, remove 
» and th} with the cheese mixture, Place the let-|some of the ice, take off the cover, and 
xture ani f tuce on a plate so that it will stand up;| remove the dasher. Pack the ice cream 
hours, or {| then place the stuffed prunes on the|down in the can and put on the cover. 
out forty. lettuce, being careful to make the plate| Drain the water out of the tub and re- 
1 to serve look attractive. If you use cream|pack with ice and salt. Let the ice 
hich hay. cheese instead of cottage cheese, you|cream stand at least an hour to ripen. 
utter, the | will not need so much cream or mayon- 
e mixtuy§ naise for softening the cheese. 

‘aste; adj 





CARAMEL CUSTARD 


T rtions of ree- ths ¢ 2ac 
Cuocotats Ion Canam wenty portions of three-fourths cup each | 


may }k Twenty portions of one-half cup each Recipe: 
beans jp. Recipes 4 quarts milk 
igh dried ecipes — sugar 
\ arts milk eggs 
ed_ beans, 1% qua 2 teaspoons salt 


: tablespoons flour 
will need 6 tablesp 1% tablespoons vanilla 





Put lf 8 cuee ones 
pan about — ” Utensils Needed: 
h and let 5 ounces chocolate 1 five-quart double boiler 
of Kidee 16 sarge eg vanilla 1 ———— cup 
idney uart cream 1 4 : 
” 8 quarts chopped ice 1 tabienpeen <i 
1 quart ice-cream salt 1 two-quart bowl 
SALAD Utensils Needed: pM ses cups 
ed prune: 1 three-quart double boiler 2 dripping pans 
l P . ‘ 
4 Scald the milk in a double boiler. 
1 measuring cup Melt the sugar slowly in a frying pan, 
3) 1 teaspoon ; stirring all the time to keep it from 
1 small double boiler burning. Be careful not to allow it to 
8 cream 1 four-quart ice-cream freezer get too brown, and be sure that every 
To make the ice-cream custard, scald|>it of it * — a Add the melted 
the milk in a double boiler. Mix the |$¥@ar to the milk. Remove the milk 
four, sugar, salt, and eggs in a bowl.| from over the hot water and let it cool 
When the milk is scalded, add the egg|# little. Add the eggs, wkich have been 
mixture to the milk and let it cook| Wel! mixed, the salt, ard the vanilla; 
twenty minutes in a double boiler,|Sti?. Pour the custard into cups which 
stirring occasionally. Melt the choco- omg Rc rinsed i cold water and 
late in a small double boiler and add it | 5¢t t “y = a pan of water, Bake the 
to the hot milk mixture, letting it cook custard until a pointed knife inserted 
a few minutes longer. Remove the mix-|'" it will come out clean. Cool, and 
ture from over the hot water and add|S¢Tve- Do not let the custard cook too 
__ || the vanilla and cream. When the cus- long, as it will become watery. 
rem with} tard is cold it is ready to be frozen. Three-fourths cup cream of peanut 
vernight. Scald the freezer can and rinse it|butter soup will give about 280 calories. 
a sauce with cold water. Put the cold custard| One roll and butter will give about 
are soft.{ into the can. Place the paddle in the|268 calories. 
the pits, can and put the cover on. Mix the ice] Three-fourths cup scalloped egg and 
inés any® and salt and fill the tub around the can.| rice will give about 300 calories. 
2 ie . After putting the handle in place, turn _One-third_ cup stewed rhubarb will 
7 ji it until it becomes too hard to turn.| give about 50 calories. 








th. Add 








Do you wish to | 
be a writer of | 
short stories? 






detour 





















The Am 
anes erica of Coronado waits 
eneiialiiiae for you beside this motor trail— 
CORONA An enchanted land, where for three days 
Every writer needs a i H 
OU may have & hatural talent for , oto Me idiiiemindis your luxurious Harveycar carries you on a 
is aa aero personally escorted motor tour of ancient 
Basen dha writing. Many people have—but the choice of most suc- Indj , - . 
fail b id onl ie, cottiel otto This -dai ndian pueblos and prehistoric cliff-dwell- 
all to Decome successful writers be : ° ° ° e 
cause they don’t know how to start new model is the finest Santa Fe Summer ings in the New Mexico Rockies between 
Oo ° : \ in 
(/ \ Corona we have ever Xcursions Las Vegas, Santa Fe and Albuquerque. 
. We have just published a new book— built, with standard key- Californi a : f 
‘The Writer’s Guide’’—which you can board, wide carriage, to ornia, A new motor link in the Santa Fe cross-continent 
HA ge wt) twelve-yard ribbon, va- Colorado, New rail journey to and from California. Only $50, with 
z have without charge by mailing the riable line spacer—all the Mexico, Arizona everything provided — meals, lodging with bath every 
WJ coupon below. Send for it now. It tells a ofa sewer and the Nat- night, and motor transportation. 
= "4 i yriter, Y etitis portable. 
Sriill how to plot a story or play, how to an " a . ional Parks ¢ In no other way can you see so much of a vast, fas- 
je oo and submit . icc fe ia Easy terms cinating region in so short a time — and with the same 
things a writer shou now. Ip the : economy, the same comfort and the same freedom from 
toad 1 . : You can buy this new ara Ie eeeapaer 
a coupon now and mail it. With the Pegi hapten all trivial distraction. . 
_ free copy of The Writer Ss Guide, we and trade in an old ma- On the Indian-detour you are still the guest of Santa 
/ASHINGTON will send you full information about chine if you have one. | Fe-Fred Harvey in every detail of accommodation and 
ra Corona, the Personal Writing Ma- Mail the coupon for | fine service. Ask for picture folder. 
chine, which is the favorite typewriter fal parteutans, | 
among successful writers the world over. | 











LC Smith & Corona ‘l'ypewriters Inc 
510 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Without obligation to me, please send me a free 
copy of The Writer’s Guide—and complete infor- 

Mation about Corona. 





W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1159-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 
Please send me free picture folder about the Indian-detour, 


ee Pane =e Sea tea AR em REE oe 
Address. 


Town a typewriter. I should like to know its trade-in value. 
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No Extra Cost 
to Stop on Way 
To or From the 


N.E.A. Convention 


On transcontinental trips, rail- 
roads make no charge for stop- 
over at or side trip to Colorado 
Springs and the Pikes Peak 
Region. Your ticket agent will 
arrange either for you. Enjoy a 
restful break in a long journey~— 
see world-famed scenery. 


Summer Courses 


for Teachers 


with Broad Variety in 
the Ideal Climate at 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Fn North Cheyenne ry eine rt of the Colorado 
Springs Municipal Mountain Parks 
Colorado College 
Credits Apply 
Toward Degrees 
Art— High and 
Grade School Work 


Colorado Springs 


VEN after the strain and fatigue of the year’s work 
with classes, the exhilarating climate of the Pikes 
Peak Region instills enthusiasm in the Teacher for 
special and advanced work. Leisure hours may be spent 
in many outdoor sports and in enjoying world-famed 


scenery. 


Colorado College offers avariety of special courses, and credits for 
work are accepted anywhere toward attainment of A. B. degree. 
Graduate course credits apply toward A. M. at Colorado College. 

The Broadmoor Art Academy affords opportunity for a variety 
of work under nationally-known instructors. 

Colorado Springs Board of Education provides High and Grade 
School Courses for pupils. 


Information on any phase of summer school or vacation sent promptly on request to 


Guy H. Albright, Director, Administration Bldg., Colorado College; 
or Director Broadmoor Art Academy; 
or Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce, 407 Independence Bldg., 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 








Summer Vacation Trips to 


yi. 


r 
4 
\ 


/ 
\ 






cake nepy net Sn 








BA and MEXICO 


aA 


OREIGN adventure within the 

means of all! Care-free days at 
sea where all unite in pleasant pastimes. 
Magnificent modern steamers add un- 
expected comforts and delights to a 
joyous refreshing ocean cruise. Mem- 
orable days amid the fascinations of 
foreign ports. A vacation really ideal. 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS TO HAVANA 
$140 and up--10 days 


‘The steamer is your hotel for the 
Sightsee- 
ing motor tours included in rate. 
Fascination of old-world streets, 
historic shrines, shops, theatres, 


TO MEXICO 
Round Trip Fare to Mexico City $185 


Scenic splendors, relics of marvelous anti- 
and architectural beauty. 
embraces the scope of a world tour and 
benignly adds a delightful climate. 
Opportunity is afforded for teachers and stu- 
dents to attend the splendid and very popular 
summer session of the University of Mexico. 


four days at Havana. 


quity 


For further information and 
illustrated literature address 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
Pier 13, E. R. Foot of Wall St., New York. 


Or Any Authorized Agent. 


tropical gardens, medieval forts. 
Tours of 17 days duration at 
slightly higher fares, including 
Hotel accommodations for 11 days 
in Havana. 












Mexico 








_One hermit will give about 60 calo- 
ries. 

One-third cup ribbon cornstarch pud- 
ding with two tablespoons milk will 
give about 200 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

Three-fourths cup kidney bean stew 
will give about 217 calories. 

One portion prune and cottage cheese 
salad will give about 160 calories. 

One-half cup chocolate ice cream will 
give about 200 calories. 

Three-fourths cup caramel custard 
will give about 250 calories. 


Questions Arising Through the 
Preparation of These Lunches 


Have peanuts much food value? 

Peanuts are very rich in both fat 
and protein. They are a wholesome 
food if not used in too large a quan- 
tity. Peanut butter can be made at 
home by using a coffee mill to grind the 
nuts very fine. Peanuts are grown in 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia, and Oklahoma. 

What is pimiento? 

Pimiento is canned red pepper. It 
comes in small cans containing three or 
four peppers. The seeds and the mem- 
brane which holds the seeds are re- 
moved before the pepper is canned. 

Why is pimiento used in scalloped 
egg and rice? 

The pimiento adds a little color to 
the product. It also gives a pleasant 
flavor. Color often makes food look 
more appetizing. 

Why is the skin sometimes left on 
rhubarb? 

If the rhubarb is young and tender, 
the skin may be left on, thus giving 
the stewed rhubarb a pretty red color. 
Rhubarb is sometimes baked slowly in 
an earthen dish in the oven. This helps 
also to give it a good color. Rhubarb 
should be used freely while it is young. 
In many localities it is one of the first 
fresh spring foods. 


How is cottage cheese made? 

Cottage cheese can be made from 
sour milk. Put the milk in a warm 
place, such as on the back of the kitch- 
en range, until whey forms and the 
curds come to the top. Then pour this 
thickened milk through a bag and hang 
the bag up to drain for a few hours. 
The white substance left in the bag is 
the cottage cheese. Another way to 
make cottage cheese is to pour boiling 
water into a pan of milk that has be- 
come sour and thick. 

When making cottage cheese, be care- 
ful not to use milk that is so sour that 
the cheese will taste strong. Pimiento, 
salt, and pepper are often mixed with 
cottage cheese. This mixture makes a 
very good filling for sandwiches and 
erackers. It is also a good filling for 
prunes or dates or tomatoes when they 
are used for salads. 


Louis Agassiz—Who Dis- 
covered Nature’s Secrets 
(Continued from page 31) 


One of the pleasures of vacation was 
the grape harvest. Louis’s father had 
fine vineyards which augmented his 
scanty income. The harvest was a time 
of hard work, but of excitement and fun 
as well. The grape-pickers came from 
far and near. In the hall of the par- 
sonage hung a bushel basket filled with 
white and amber grapes, from which 
every one was free to help himself. 
When the work was over, there was a 
general merrymaking. 

The four years’ schooling at Bienne 
came to an end all too soon for Louis. 
He was eager to keep on and begged 
for two years more. His teachers, too, 
agreed that a boy of his ability ought 
to have more time for study. Louis’s 
mother and father were anxious to have 
him well educated, but their means 
were very limited. They had decided 
that he should go into his uncle’s busi- 
ness at Neuchatel, but they were easily 
persuaded to let him go to Lausanne 
and continue his studies. Here Louis 


| realized more and more how much the 
, Study of nature meant to him, 


He 
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N COMO 
(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


ti ad Obra 


N° WOMAN need suffer the 
mental distress and the physi- 
cal discomfort caused by underarm 
perspiration if she will use NONSP] 
(an antiseptic liquid). 


NONSPI, used and endorsed by 
physicians and nurses, does not stop 
perspiration. It destroys the odor 
and diverts the perspiration to parts 
of the body where there is better 
evaporation. 


NONSPI has more than a million users. It 
is an old, tried, dependable remedy, used the 
pn around—spring, summer, fall and winter 

y fastidious women everywhere. It keeps 
their underarms dry and odorless and saves 
their clothes from ruinous perspiration stains, 


Department and drug stores sell NONSPI. 

e.will, if preferred, mail a bottle post- 
paid for 50 cents (we accept postage stamps) 
or gladly send you a testing sample free. A 
few drops, used on an average of twice a week, 
will keep your underarms dry and odorless. 





Send free NONSPI 
sample to 


The Nonspi Company, 
2629 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


oo Re wee ec ewnce 

















DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


i a 








The Cleanliness Crusade 


is designed to meet the teacher's urgent need for 
sucha project. It is a device created by Proctet 
and Gamble to help teachers develop the subject 
of Health and Hygiene. It includes suitable ma 
terial for both teacher and class. There are 
decorative posters for schoolroom use, miniature 
cakes of Ivory Soap and special awards for the 
children to take home with them. 

We shall be glad to send you all material for 
conducting the Crusade FREE, except for 25c in 
stamps to cover postage and handling. As this 
Crusade is not appropriate for children older than 
ten, we have a special project for the seventh ani 
eighth grades called “Mrs. Hunter's Project,” and 
an educational chart, prepared by Dr. Bonser 0 
Columbia University, for the higher grades. This 
chart and a copy of “A Trip to Ivorydale” will 
also be sent, without charge, upon application 
from the superintendent. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, , 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
eS 


Dept. 32E 









Stops Pain Instantly 
Absorbs all hard growths without i 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. 
= $1 for big Spool and if not satisfied after 
trying, get full refund. 


COMFITAPE LAB., Dept. 66, Burlington, Vt. 








—— 

WER ie ING 
One Reript Littering Req rate otig od a oWiite for samples. 

N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1076 Chestnut St., Philadelphie?% 
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wanted to make it his life work, but his 
father feared that he would make a 
poor living as a naturalist. 

An uncle, a doctor, suggested that 
Louis should be allowed to study medi- 
cine, as this would be a_ profession 


\ somewhat like his first choice, but one 
: ; at which he would be more likely to 
me |] : make a good living. So at seventeen  ) 

| aes years of age he was sent to the medical 
Se eS school at Zurich. Along with his med- 
| . 2 kre ical studies he managed to go on with 
| , ‘ua his study of animal life, and spent a 

| | great deal of his time dissecting. His | 
| | recreations were still fishing and col- 



















































, || Teach Children the | /lecting., The young university student 
Use of Colors with the parsonage had been. Forty or more 
, DECORATED i hci gpg ng studio, making 
their home in a big pine tree in the 
UN / corner. nan 
GREY IRON — o to buy even the textbooks i, 
‘which he needed, Louis spent hours 
CASTINGS Pron ly Morne = 
or the | copying big tomes in his fine neat hand. ‘ 
, |His brother Auguste hel him b 
a These artistically modeled grey iron | | copying half a ne sl ia Aga 
)NSPI | castings make it easy to teach children | | Jack of books he was forced to depend 
the theory and application of color | | on studying the actual specimens. Lat- 
harmony. Rich color effects are easily | | oy when he had the use of libraries, he 
ed by secured with oil paints, liquid sealing | discovered that he had learned more of 
“a wax, bronze and other medi- | the habits of animals and of the way : ’ 
ums. Ideal for gifts or home | | that they were made than he could have Stacks smoking and gangplank down. You've 
) Parts decoration when _ colored 
better Our beautifully illustrated -— rome po ’ , — been dreaming You’ve said: “When that ship 
# i om uric ouls went on to e , s 
+ i de tg a University of Heidelberg. Here he met h hori dh h If 
a Fall Pres for coloring two young botanists who became his comes over t e orizon an eaves erse 
‘winter ‘tee : ie boon companions. They shared their : ’ : ’ 
sees aggre cts agg 0 knowledge of plants with him and we into port, I'll go to Paris. Maybe I'll go around 
stains Htc in exin or stampa fer [a a ae ae ae the country in England. I think I'll go down 
DNSPI. ne ee friends to gather in his studio in the | ; 
amps) ae seh ota Bia 2 sit oe or evenings, while each took his turn at. to Santa Margherita where the boatmen sing 
ee. q talking to the group on the subject | : ; 
— Ibanyfoundry@, 'which he knew best. Sometimes the Neapolitan SONngs while they haul. Anyway, 
a Y: _ 4 professors, too, would drop in to listen. , ” 
any. — This group of ‘friends, who called them- rll gO to Monte Carlo. 
- NONSPI | selves “The Little Academy,” later_de- 
ie: ee Wake up. The miracle has been nosed in by 
nich, . ° : 
e eo oge = , - 
re ot torture ended ‘sme eee Poem Me yon ten tugs to her berth. She’s here. Cunard Cabin 
apie } teachers. In Munich one of his profes- ; . : a . . 
we “Tusuen — {sors allowed him to use his fine Hbrary, and Tourist Third is your adventure, my adven 
—— Strengthen and support the | W'Hich wus of the preatect tmottaney ture, everyone’s adventure. The staterooms are 
——_ foot les by th Mallets : ‘ashe ; ‘ 
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up of Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, | 


Gray, and others. The remaining 
twenty-seven years of his life Agassiz 
spent in America, teaching and investi- 
gating, and earning the reputation of 
being the greatest science teacher the 
world has ever seen. 

Many stories are told of Agassiz’s 
wonderful powers as a_ naturalist. 
Once when he was lecturing in Eng- 
land, he was asked to describe a fish 
of a certain bygone age. Although, so 
far as he knew, no specimen of such a 
fish had ever been found, Agassiz had 
reasoned out what it would look like, 
and drew a picture of it. When he had 
finished his description, his listeners 
cheered, and, drawing aside a screen, 
showed an impression of the fossil fish. 
as it had been recently found. It was 
exactly as Agassiz had pictured it. 

Louis Agassiz’s great learning did 
not keep him apart in a little world 
made up of scholars. He always had a 
gift for making friends, with young or 
old, rich or poor. There was some- 
thing about his frank and simple man- 
ners that attracted every one. He 
would take as much pains to explain a 
specimen to a workman as to a uni- 
versity professor. At Neuchatel he 
used to take the children of the profes- 
sors on long rambles and talk to them 
of the wonders that they found. 

A man of very strong religious faith, 
Louis Agassiz always lived his reli- 
gion. His studies made the world of 
science richer, and he inspired hun- 
dreds of others with his love of nature. 
He will be remembered not only as a 
great scientist and teacher, but as a 
high-minded and lovable man. 

AutnHor’s Note: Short accounts of the 
life of Louis Agassiz may be found in Our 


-| Foreign-Born Citizens, by Annie E. S. 


Beard, Heroes of Progress, by Eva March 
Tappan, and elsewhere. Young people 
will also enjoy the accounts of Agassiz’s 
boyhood given in the early chapters of 
Louis Agassiz: His Letters and Recollec- 
tions, edited by his wife,- Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz. ’ 


“If you complain of lack of opportu- 
nities you’ll miss what you have.” 
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Our Federal Government— 
The Legislature 
(Continued from page 44) 


The legislative work of the House js 
done largely in committees, cf whic) 
the most important are the following: 
Appropriations, Banking and Currency 
Commerce, Elections, Foreign Affairs 
Judiciary, Military Affairs, Naval Af 
fairs, Rivers and Harbors, Rules, anj 
Ways and Means. The process of leg. 
islation in Congress is so involved thy 
it is difficult for one not deeply verse 
in the subtleties of parliamentary pro. 
cedure to understand it. It takes , 
Representative several years to becom 
sufficiently acquainted with the intri. 
cacies of Congressional methods of leg. 
islation to enable him to serve his cop. 
stituency efficiently. 


THE SENATE 


The Senate is composed of two Sep. 
ators from each state, elected by the 
people for a term of six years. Eac) 
Senator has one vote. In order tha 
public opinion, which is often hasty 
and ill-considered, should not have a) 
undue influence upon the selection of 
Senators, the framers of the Consti- 
tution provided that Senators should 
be chosen by the legislatures of the 
several states, but the Seventeenth 
Amendment, which became effective ip 
19138, provided that members of th 
Senate should be elected by direct vot 
of the people. Senators still are freg 
than Representatives from the infv 
ence of public opinion, however, he. 
cause of the length of their term of 
office. 

The Constitution provides that to be 
eligible for membership in the Senatea 
person must have reached the age of 
thirty years, must have been a citizer 


of the United States for nine years $f 


and when elected must be an inhab 
itant of the state for which he is 
chosen. 

The Vice President of the Unite 
States is the presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate. He does not take part in the de 
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Windy 


days are hard on Eyes. 


Protect them this way 


indy days fill Eyes with dust 
oe =f ‘dete look and feel just 
miserable. Often a bloodshot con- 
dition results. Use Marine immedi- 
ately after exposure to wind and 
dust to free your Eyes from irri- 
tating particles and prevent them 
from becoming bloodshot. It’s en- 
tirely harmless. Try it! 


Write The Murine Company, 


Dept. 77, Chicago, for FREE 
Book on Eye Care. 


URINE 


EYES 
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Wise women keep coming back time 
and time again to MU-COL. There’s 
a reason. They soon learn it is 
DEPENDABLE. 


That’s what they want. A hygienic powder 
that dissolves quickly in warm 
water; that can be prepared as 
needed; any strength desired, and 
used freely without harm. 


MU-COL 


The Quickly-Soluble Powder 
At Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Company, 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Free ple to teachers. 














CASH PRIZES FOR 


2500 THE BEST STORY 


of 200 words or less on 
‘WHY I USE CURVFIT RAZOR” 


Ask your Dealer or write us for Plan 
Contest closes July 15th, 1927 


This contest is limited to persons who used Curvfit 
Razor prior to the first announcement of the contest. 


NOW / A new curved 


e razor for women only 


(Curvfit, the only curved razor in the world, is designed 
Exclusively for women. It removes hair safely, swiftly, 
pid gently from neck, underarm, and limb. It’s economs- 
Fal! Avoid the use of chemicals! 


“Each Woman Tells 
Another” 








6 extra blades Curved to Fit 





%0.4~$5.00 Gold Plated Razor and Blade Box in 

j Handsome Velvet Case—12 Blades. 

° 6-$10.00 Deluxe Outfit—Studded with Beautiful 
Replica Jewels—12 Blades. 


OURVEIT 


Qhe Womans Razor 
At all drug and dept. stores — 


If you can’t get Curofit from Dealer 





_ send coupon with price of outfit wanted 


_— eee eee ee ee 


PRVFIT SALES CORP., 71 W. 23rd St., New York 
Enclosed find ee Send post paid 
your outfit for ($1.50), ($5.00), ($10.00). 
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bates of that body and has no vote ex- 
cept in case of a tie. In his absence, or 
if he becomes President, the Senate 
chooses a President pro tempore. In 
the absence of the Vice President, and 
pending the election of a President pro 
tempore, the Secretary of the Senate, 
or in his absence, the Chief Clerk, pre- 
sides, 

Like the House, the Senate has 
adopted the committee system. It is 
much more of a deliberative body than 
is the House, however, and still carries 
on in its sessions much of the actual 
work of legislation. The most impor- 
tant Senate committee is that on For- 
eign Affairs, but those on Appropria- 
tions, the Judiciary, and Military and 
= Affairs also play an important 
role. 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS 


Members of Congress are elected in 
November, in even-numbered years, 
their terms beginning on the fourth of 
the following March, but unless a spe- 
cial session is called, they do not con- 
vene until the first Monday of Decem- 
ber in odd-numbered years, more than 
a year after their election. The first 
session of each Congress lasts from 
December until late summer or even 
autumn, and is known as the “long 
session.” The “short session,” which 
begins on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber in even-numbered years, lasts only 
until March 4. 

_ Each House is the judge of the elec- 

tions, returns, and qualifications of its 
members; a majority of the member- 
ship of each House constitutes a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business. 
However, a lesser number may meet 
and adjourn from day to day, and may 
compel the attendance of absent mem- 
bers in such manner and subject to 
such penalties as each House may see 
fit to prescribe. Each House has the 
authority to promulgate rules regulat- 
ing its procedure. These rules must 
not ignore constitutional restraints or 
violate fundamental rights. Each 
House has the right to punish its mem- 
bers for disorderly conduct or behavior, 
and by a two-thirds vote it may expel 
a member. While Congress is in ses- 
sion neither House can adjourn with- 
out the consent of the other for more 
than three days, nor to any other place 
than that at which the two Houses are 
then in session. 

A Journal of the proceedings of each 
House is published each day during the 
session of Congress, the publication be- 
ing known as the Congressional Record. 

Senators and Representatives re- 
ceive a salary of ten thousand dollars 
a year, mileage at the rate of twenty 
cents a mile in going to and returning 
from sessions of Congress, and a cer- 
tain allowance for clerical assistance. 
The phrase, “member of Congress,” in- 
cludes both Senators and Representa- 
tives. The word “Congressman” has 
come to be applied exclusively to mem- 
bers of the lower House. It has no 
legal status, and its force is due solely 
to custom and usage. Federal statutes 
recognize the terms, “Senator,” and 
“Representative.” Senators are “Mem- 
bers of the Senate,” and Representa- 
tives are “Members of the House.” 

The House of Representatives has the 
sole power of impeachment. Its action 
in impeachment cases is analogous to 
that of a grand jury in the investiga- 
tion of an alleged criminal offense. The 
Senate is vested with sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction as a court to try all im- 
peachments. When the Senate is sit- 
ting as a court of impeachment, mem- 
bers are on oath or affirmation. If a 
President of the United States is being 
tried, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court presides. No conviction is had 
upon the trial of articles of impeach- 
ment except by an affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the Senators present. 

The Constitution makes it manda- 
tory that all bills for raising revenue 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate is not precluded, 
however, from offering or concurring 
with amendments to this class of legis- 
lation. Every bill, order, resolution, or 
vote in which it is necessary for both 
Houses to concur, which has passed 
both Houses of Congress, except on a 
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Yellowstone 


California 


THREE VACATIONS 
One Low Round Trip Fare 
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Route of the 
Golden State 
Limited 
to California 
Rocky Mountain 
Limited 
to Colorado 
















Best of All the West 
On One Ticket 


Famous Golden State Route and The 
Colorado Scenic Way to California. 
Through sleeping car service via 
both routes. See Royal Gorge, Salt 
Lake City, American River Canyon, 
all of California resortland, the 
Apache Trail country and many other 
scenes and regions of interest in one 
never-to-be-forgotten trip. Stop-overs 
permitted anywhere. 


Another Rock Island Vacation Special 
is a restful tour of the Colorado 
Rockies, Travel without a care, per- 
sonally conducted, orgo-as-you-please. 
All hotel, transportation and side trip 
charges prepaid. Something new and 
difierent. 


Ask for particulars concerning both 
of these special vacation tours. 


Use the Coupon 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
769A La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me your free booklet on Colorado, [JYellowstone, [California [check book or books 


desired}, also complete information regarding fares, stop-overs, etc. 


I am interested in your 


All-Expense Tours to Colorado—{_)Personally conducted—{)Go-as-you-please. 
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SWITZERLAND 


pees eager majesty ....dream-snaring beauty. ... 
in all this radiant setting you play as you never played 
before .... new life dances along your veins .... fresh 
energy wings your feet. And Switzerland knows how to 
amuse her smart visitors... . with every form of sport.... 
with varied gay diversions. Join in its carnivals and fetes 

.. visit the old town and the new.... 
wonderland and fairy lakes. 


See historic Geneva, seat of the League of Nations and 
Lausanne-Ouchy of international fame as a city of learning. 


Then Gstaad in the pasture land of the Sarine Valley, and on 
to the Lake of Thun with quaint Thun itself and Beatenberg. 


Then into the heart of the Bernese Alps with Interlaken, 
Murren, Wengen, Kleine Scheidegg .... up to Jungfraujoch 
(11340 feet), down to Grindelwald—the glacier village—and 
another excursion to Schynige Platte. Then Kandersteg and 
through the Loetschberg to another world. ... the Rhone valley 
.... from Visp to Zermatt-Gornergrat and the Matterhorn. 


Go over the Furka-Oberalp Railway to the Grisons with its 
hundred and fifty valleys, including renowned St. Moritz. 


And on to Zurich, Switzerland’s Metropolis, Lucerne and its 
enchanting lake—the cradle of the Swiss Republic—and via the 
St. Gothard route to Lugano basking in the sunshine of the 
South. And the railroad fare III class on a Tourist Combination 
Ticket costs you but $50.70 or II class $66.35 for the entire trip 
....+ more can be added if desired without additional cost as 
this fare is based on a Season Ticket available for 15 days of 
unlimited travel over more than 3000 miles of rail and lakes 
throughout the most beautiful country in the world. 


This Switzerland tour is planned for your comfort and enjoyment. 
Any steamship or tourist agent can book you. 
Write us today for free travel literature. Just ask for Packet V 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Fete de Vignerons at Vevey, August 1 to 9, 
LI Olympic Winter Games at St. Moritz, February 11 to 19, 1928. 


Che) 


241 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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question of adjournment, must be sub- 
mitted to the President for his approv- 
al. If he approves it, he signs his 
name thereto, and it becomes a law, but 


if not, he returns it, with his objec- | 


tions, to the House in which it orig- 
inated, and the measure is then recon- 
sidered. If two-thirds of that House 
agree to pass it over the President’s 
veto, it is sent, with his objections, to 


the other House, where it is again re- | 


considered, and if two-thirds of that 
House approve, it becomes a law. In 
such reconsiderations, the names of the 
members voting for and against such 
measures are recorded in the Journal 
of each House respectively. If the Pres- 
ident fails to return a measure sub- 
mitted to him within ten days after 
its receipt, Sundays excepted, it be- 
comes a law as though he had approved 
and signed it, unless Congress by ad- 
journing prevent its return within 


that time, in which event it does not | 


become a law. 


Conduct Training 
(Continued from page 79) 
Phoebe Cary: The Leak in the Dike— 
Courage. 
Morris: Woodman, Spare That Tree 
—Gratitude, loyalty, hope. 
Bryant: The Gladness of Nature— 
Love of nature. 


Stul: 
Loyalty to friend. 


' Whittier: The Trailing Arbuty 
Humility. 
' Tolstoy: Where Love Is, There God 


Miller: Columbus—Perseverance. 

Van Dyke: America for Me—Patri- 
otism. 

| Scott: Breathes There the Man— 
Patriotism. 

II. Oral Reading 

Robbins: The Soldier’s Reprieve— 
Forgiveness. 

Hawthorne: Story of Sir Isaac New- 
ton—Industry. 

Stevenson: William Tell—Patriotism. 

Alden: Sir Roland—Faithfulness. 

Alden: St. George and the Giant— 
Kindness. | 

Edgeworth: Waste Not; Want Not— 
Thrif 


ift. 
The Jackal and the Partridge— | 


ity. 
| Holmes: Union and Liberty—Pat 
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Helen Keller: The Story of My R | 
—Perseverance. 


London: How Buck Saved His Mag, 
—Loyalty. 
Grimm: The Four Clever Brother! 


—Co-operation. 


III. Silent Reading Stories 


Bible: Daniel in the Lions’ Dg! 
Fearlessness, bravery. 
















Bible: David and Goliath—Loyalty 

Cabell: Madame Roland — Feari, 
ness. 

Field: Siegfried—Fearlessnegs, 

Cooke: Washington—Loyalty, 
tesy. 

Freeman: Florence Nightingale 
Kindness. 

Ward: Susan B. Anthony—Couray, 

Mabie: Father Damien—Self-sqqy 
fice. 

Field: Scott and Polar Heroes—p 


severance. 
Duncan: Dr. Grenfell—Unselfishn 


Sixth Grade 
I. Reading for Appreciation 


Scott: The Knight’s Toast—Loyal 

Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem—Love | 
fellow-men. 

Browning: Pippa’s Song—Happin 

Longfellow: Excelsior—Upward str 


ing. 

Lowell: 
man. 

Wordsworth: The Daffodils—Rety 


of beauty. 
Bryant: The Yellow Violet—Huyl 


The Heritage—Equality 


otism. 


Also—Love of fellow-men. 
Washington: Rules for Behavior. 


II. Silent Reading 


Wilde: The Happy Prince—Self- 
rifice. 

Dodge: The Race for the Silver Ska 
—Consideration for others. 


In providing for recall of our her 























HE recordings of pieces from this 
course have eee made by W. Otto 
Miessner, director of 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 
and the originator of the system 
The recordings are based on modern 
dagogical principles as applied by Mr. 
Mieonse to piano teaching. Each piece 
is first played completely, then repeated 
phrase by phrase so that the pupil may 
imitate the composer's play- 
ing during the progress of the 
piece. Finally each selection 
is arranged so that the pupil 
may play his solo part asa 
duet with Mr. Miessner. 
The Miessner Institute has 
prepared a special edition of 
the course to correlate with 


the recordings. Copies of this 


27 West 57th Street 


The AMPICO 


may now be used to assist class piano instructors in teaching 


THE MELODY WAY 





THE AMPICO CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
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The sheet music of Tunes for 
Two is published by Carl 
Fischer, Inc., and is provided 
intheboxwitheachrecording. 


New York City 
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rather d 
edition are furnished in the box with the The ber 
recordings. Complete teacher's manuals ~ F. 
are avis as well, showing how to manner 
organize and teach piano classes, and how Porter o 
to use the Ampico in conjunction with pte 
the Melody Way. and the 
Suppl Material ftv.“ 
upplementary Materi have, 
Tunes for Two —— 
Three recordings of secondo parts of duets . Benefit 
using well known folk songs, arranged an Assets, § 
layed by Sturkow Ryder. Pruder 
our selections are includedin TODAY, 
each recording, as well as an ROW, wh 
interesting harmonization 0 
the major scale of the key in ~pport 
which melodies are written. The Ea 
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Between You 
and Distress 


Thousands of teachers everywhere 
have allowed the E. B. A. to stand be- 
tween them and severe financial loss 
through sickness or accident. Why not 
let it come to your assistance too when 
such misfortunes overtake you? 





Read what this splendid Asso- 
ciation will do for you, for the 
small sum of $24.00 a year. 
(Smaller benefits are also offered at a lower annual charge) 


$10.00 for the first week of confining ill- 
ness; $12.00 if you pay your annual 
dues - advance. Payable the year 
round. 


$25.00 per week for 26 weeks, including 
the first week, maximum $637.00 for 
any one illness. Payable the year 
’round. 

$10.00 per week for convalescence, during 
the public school term, maximum 26 
weeks for total and partial disability 
combined. 

$10.00 per week for non-confining illness, 
during the public school term, maxi- 
mum $260.00. 
necessary under this clause. 






























No house-confinement 


$10.00 per week for the full period of per- 


sonal quarantine. 


$100.00 Funeral Benefit after membership 
of one year. 


$25.00 per week for total disability from 
accident, limit 52 weeks, maximum 
$1250.00. Payable the year ’round 
and from the first day of accident. 


$500.00 for permanent total disability 
from accident. 

$500.00 for loss of both feet, both hands, 
or both eyes. 


$300.00 for loss of one foot, one hand, or 
one eye. 


$500.00 for accidental death. 


The following letter, typical of hun- 
dreds of others on file, shows how 
our members feel when they receive 
benefits. 





“It is with more than ordinary appreciation 
that I want to thank you for the check re- 
ceived last week for my long, horrid illness. 

or some one who was never sick before, I 
rather distinguished myself, don’t you think? 
The benefits came so promptly, and every- 
thing connected with the whole matter has 

en done in so easy and business like a 
manner that I’m a more enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the E. B. A. than ever before, be- 
cause now I can speak from experience. You 
certainly do have splendid business methods, 
and they appeal with unusual emphasis to 
folks who have been off duty as long as I 

ve. Thank you very much for everything 
you have done for me.” 
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Benefits Paid during 1926, $89,940.86. 
Assets, $150,000.00. 


re rudence tells you to clip the coupon 
dS _ Procrastination says TOMOR- 
OW, which all too frequently is NEVER. 


Opportunity Coupon. Send it today! 





The Educators Beneficial Association, 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
lease mail me at once full information 





out your protection for TEACHERS 
he opel I understand that this request will 
ot put me under the slightest obligation. 
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and heroines we used such devices and 
games as the following: 

1. Flash cards, each bearing the 
name of a quality. Pupils name heroes 
whom they associate with that quality. 

2. Flash cards, each bearing the name 
of a country. Pupils name heroes of 
that country. 


3. Flash cards, 
name of a hero. 


his 


listed on blackboard. 
ealls on 


each bearing the 


being called a hero. 
Heroes, qualities, 
A pupil leader 
individuals for associations 


with these terms. 
5. Completion, true-false, and multi- | 
ple-choice exercises. 


6 


. “I am the girl who saved France. 
What is my name?” 
7. Matching game. 


has cards, on each of which is written 


the statement of a worthy deed. 


he 


As 
reads the statement of each deed, 


the pupil who first recognizes the deed 
and names the hero claims the card. 
The one who has the greatest number 
of cards at the end of the game is the 
winner. 


8. Completion game. 


Each child is 


given a sheet of paper with completion 


sentences concerning hero life. 


On the 


back of the sheet is pasted an envelope 


containing slips of paper with the | 


words or phrases on them which fit in 


the sentences. 
these in the right blanks. 
finished all the 


The pupil arranges 
When he has 
sentences all of the 


slips of paper have been used. 

9. Flash pictures of famous heroes 
and heroines. 

To help motivate our work by check- 
ing our needs and growth we prepared 
a hundred-point test, made up of true- 


false 


statements, completion — state- 


ments, and multiple-choice statements. 
This test we gave to the pupils during 
the second week and again at the close 
of the tenth week. 


HUNDRED-PoINtT TEST ON HEROES AND 


1. 


14, 
15. 
16. 
17 
18 


20 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


| 26. 
| Si. 


28. 


HEROINES 
True-False Statements 


Longfellow is known as the chil- 
dren’s poet. (True) 


. “The Brook-Song” is a sad poem. 


(False) 


. Philemon and Baucis were cruel to 


strangers. (False) 


. Bruce learned a lesson of self-con- 


trol from the spider. (True) 

The lion sprang at Androcles and 
ate him up. (False) 

Midas was a yery poor man. 


(False) 
Hawthorne wrote “The Village 
Blacksmith.” (False) 


The story of Joseph is taken from 
the Bible. (True) 

Sigurd killed the dragon with a 
bow and arrow. (False) 

Robinson Crusoe bought his dishes 
at the store. (False) 

Gluck was not selfish like his older 


brothers. (True) 

Lincoln was an_ Englishman. 
(False) 

Washington fought in the Civil 
War. (False) 

Bruce of Scotland gave up easily. 
(False) 

William Tell was not courageous. 
(False) 

Joan of Arc was an American. 
(False) 


Helen Keller wrote The King of 
the Golden River. (False) 
Father Damien led a life of self- 
sacrifice. (True) 


. “The Ugly Duckling” tells the story 


of Hans’ Christian Andersen. 
(True) 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin brought 
back the children. (False) 
Goliath was not killed by David. 
(False) 

“Knights of the Silver Shield” 
teaches faithfulness to duty. (True) 
The scene of the story of Robin 
Hood is in England. (True) 


Ulysses was a great Roman hero. 


(False) 

Longfellow wrote the “Bugle 
Song.” (False) 

Tolstoy was a_ great Russian 
author. (True) 


Washington wrote the “Rules of | 
Conduct.” (True) 

Lowell, in “The Heritage,” tells us | 
that men are equal. (True) 





Pupils give reason for 
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Your | 
Vacation 


HEN you begin to ask yourself “How 

shall I spend my vacation?”—and you 
know that what you want is complete change 
of scene, luxurious surroundings and the fine 
quality of personal service that makes for 
relaxation and enjoyment, consider 


1 A Cruise to the Caribbean 


It’s cool — down on the old “Spanish Main” 
in summer time — for the thermometer aver- 
ages 80 degrees the year ’round and the West- 
erly Trade Winds sweep across hundreds of 
miles of sapphire sea. 

There is more romance and history in the 
Caribbean than any spot in the Western 
Hemisphere — Havana with its memories of 
Cortez and De Soto, Panama (the Canal 
Zone) where Balboa found the Pacific Ocean 
and Goethals built the Panama Canal. Carta- 
gena and Santa Marta, the Colombian ports, 
reminiscent of the days when Sir Francis 
Drake landed to the thunder of english guns. 

Jamaica, where Sir Harry Morgan paraded 
his pirate crew. Guatemala, home of that 
wonderful race — the Mayas. Costa Rica and 
its memories of old Spain.— You can visit any 
of these historic spots, according to the route 
you select. 

Ships of the Great White Fleet sail twice 
every week from New York and New Orleans 
on cruises lasting from 11 to 24 days. You will 
enjoy the wide decks, spacious outside state- 
rooms and the wonderful cuisine which has 
made the Great White I*leet famed and you 
will enjoy the wonderful shore trips — all of 
which are included in the price you pay for 
your ticket. Write for illustrated booklets, and 
full information to 


UNITED FRUIT CO. STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Place, 332 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
19 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La. 
203 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
311 California Street, San Francisco, California 
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MENU 
SERVICE 


Sliced Oranges 

Kellogg's Krumbles 

Omelet 

Toasted Muffins 

() Coffee (adults) 
OL Pr 

1P) 

iW, 


~ 





Sunday 
Milk 








Stewed Prunes 
Kellogg's New Oata 


Bacon 
‘coast Milk 


Coffee (adults) 


Monday// 





Apple Sauce 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
Poached Eggs 
Rolls Milk 
Coffee (adults) 


Tuesday 





Oranges 
Z Kellogg's New Oata 
ny Scrambled Eggs 
Milk 


Ang fi, Toast 
ofASeR Coffee (adults) 
e 


+ Ss 








Stewed Figs 


A te ay rat 
( > 
be | Kellogg's Krumbles 
Thursday Bacon and Eggs 
Toast Milk 
Coffee (adults) 





Grape Fruit (adults) 
Orange Juice (children) 
Kellogg's Pep 
Shirred Eggs 
Toast Mil 
Coffee (adults) 


Friday 





Baked Apricots 
Kellogg's New Oata 
Bacon 
Toasted Rolls 
Coffee (adults) 


Saturday , 














THE Home Economics 
Department of the 
Kellogg Company has 
two new publications 
ready for distribution 


—a ‘“Week of Meals’”’ 
and a“‘‘Health Score 
Card.” 


These pamphlets 
will be valuable to you 
in your work—both 
for teaching nutrition, 
child health, and in 
interesting the mem- 
bers of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. 


ye cee RO rma ro 





| Home Economics Department NI-5 
| KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
| Please send me: 
(C0 Week of Meals C-Health Score Card 
] Name ni 
| 
| Address 
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29. 


. “The 


5. “The 


. Robin Hood and his 
. Ulysses 


. Riley 
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29. Pippa was sad because she had 


only one day of vacation in the 
whole year. (False) 


. Robin Hood represents to us the 


ideal of the common people in the 
later middle ages. (True) 


. The Faerie Queen is a great alle- 


gory. (True) 


. In The Faerie Queen the Red Cross 


Knight represents honesty. (Kalsc) 


. Edith Cavell was a nurse who was 


executed by the British. (False) 
Multiple-Choice Statements 


. A lion reminds us of Bruce, Wil- 


liam Tell, Androcles, Sigurd. (An- 


drocles) 


. A man noted for his strength was 


(Her- 


Miraculous Pitcher” tells 
about war with a dragon, killing a 
dragon, kindness to _ strangers. 
(kindness to strangers) 


Gluck, 
cules) 


Hercules, Joseph. 


. William Tell shot with a gun, bow 


and arrow, revolver. (bow and 
arrow) 

Village Blacksmith” was 
written by Lowell, Emerson, Long- 


fellow. (Longfellow) 


3. The messenger of the gods was 


called Atlas, Mercury. 


(Mercury) 


Hercules, 


. Lowell wrote “April Rain,” “The 


Brook-Song,” “The Fountain.” 


(“The Fountain”) 


. The workman lost even his own ax, 


because he brave, 


greedy, cruel. 


was strong, 
(greedy) 


9. A writer of fables was Hans Chris- 


tian Andersen, Celia Thaxter, 
Agsop. (sop) 

Bryant is remembered for his sto- 
ries, poems, pictures. (poems) 
We admire Old Pipes because he 
was very brave, he let the dryad 
out, he did his duty. (he did his 
duty) 


. The King of the Golden River was 


written by Defoe, A®sop, Ruskin, 
Riley. (Ruskin) 


. Robin Hood was a famous ruler, 


outlaw, farmer. (outlaw) 


. Little John was a great friend of 


Perseus, Roland, Robin Hood. 
(Robin Hood) 

men were 
merry, sad, discontented. (merry) 
was a famous Roman, 


Greek, Norse hero. (Greek) 


. “The Knight’s Toast” teaches a 


lesson in industry, 
loyalty. (loyalty) 


Wordsworth wrote “The Trailing 


perseverance, 


Arbutus,” “The Yellow Violet,” 
Pe Daffodils.” (“The Daffo- 
ils”) 


The Happy Prince was joyous be- 
cause he helped others, had plenty 
of money, had good health. (helped 
others) 


. The Holy Grail was found by King 


Arthur, Sir Lancelot. 


(Galahad) 


Galahad, 


. The Faerie Queen’s name is Una, 


Mary, Gloriana. (Gloriana) 


. Una represents truth, honesty, holi- 


ness. (truth) 


. Edith Cavell was a martyred mis- 


sionary, nurse, teacher. (nurse) 


- “Paul Revere’s Ride” refers to a 


true, a funny, an imaginary inci- 
dent. (true) 

is an American, 
French poet. (American) 


English, 


. “The House by the Side of the 


Road” teaches us to be helpful to 
mankind, to be honest, to be thrifty. 
(to be helpful to mankind) 


. “The Arrow and the Song” was 


written by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Scott, Coleridge. (Longfellow) 

“The Leak in the Dike,’ “Hats 
Off,’ “The Bell of Atri,” “The 
Mountain and the Squirrel” teaches 
courage. (“The Leak in the Dike’’) 
“The Leak in the Dike,” “Landing 
of the Pilgrims,” “Hats Off,” “The 
Bell of Atri,” teaches kindness to 


animals. (“The Bell of Atri’) 
380. Lincoln favored slavery, was 
against it, was indifferent. (was 





against it) 


. The King of the Golden River tells 


about Cinderella, an ugly duck- 
ing, three brothers, a miraculous 
pitcher. (three brothers) 


. Florence Nightingale is an Eng- 


lish, French, American heroine. 
(English) 
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Panama Canal 
Colombia 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 


Guatemala 


Havana 
(Eastbound) 








PLAN NOW for this Wonderful Vacation 
Scenic Cruises between 


New York & CALIFORNIA 
via the Spanish Americas 


AN opportunity to visit these fascinating 
and romantic Latin countries with 
particularly interesting trips to the capitals 


of Guatemala and Salvador. 
$250. Up 


One Way Water Water—Rail 


Luxurious steamers specially built for tropic ser- 
All outside rooms; Simmons beds, no berths, 
Library, Music, Swimming Pool, Unexcelled cui- 
Scenic cruises every month in the year— 
westbound from New York to California and east- 
bound from California to Havana and New York 
with many interesting shore visits in the “Spanish 
Return by any direct 
rail route with stop-over privileges at Apache 
Yosemite, 
Slight additional cost via Portland, Seattle or 


vice, 


sine, 


Americas” in each direction. 


Trail, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, 


Vancouver. 


or write for Booklet P to 


S. S. Co. 


LOS ANGELES 


Tickets and Information i any agent 
PANAMA MAIL 


10 Hanover Square NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
2 Pine Street 


= 


ROUND 
TRIP 
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ollow the trail 


Mighty men were Cartier, Champlain, Wolfe, LaSalle and other immortal heroes 
who followed the banners of France and England up the sparkling w of 

Follow the trail of these heroes of old along this broad, histor! B Aitirees 
highway from Niagara to the sea. eeeeeen nnn. 
You can begin your journey at Niagara Falls, Toronto, Rochester, : 
Clayton, Montreal or Quebec, and return the same way, arranging your trip tos 
From Quebec you can continue on to t 


address the office nearest you. CANADA STEAM- 


St. Lawrence. 


at the important points. 


For booklets, rates and information, 
: New York, 110 West 42nd St.; Boston, 216 Old South Bldg.; 
Detroit, 312 Dime Bank Bldg.; 
Cincinnati, Dixie Termina 


SHIP LINES, Ltd 


delphia, 202 Liberty Bldg.; Chicago, 112 West Adams St.; 
Cleveland, Union Trust Bldg.; Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bldg.; 
Arcade; Rochester, 705 Temple Bldg.; or C. C. BONTER, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, Ltd., 9 Victoria Square, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Owning and operating St. Lawrence River Route—‘‘Niagara to the Sea. 
sion—Great Lakes Service, Hotels—Manoir Richelieu and Hotel Tadousac on the Lower St. 
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ith @ @ @ | 6. The mountain and the squirrel had 
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York 12. Robin Hood’s favorite weapon was 
nish the . (bow 
irect and arrow) 
ache 13. Sherwood Forest was famous as 
nite, the home of . (Robin 
> OF Hood) 
14. Ulysses and his men built a great 
and thereby the 
nt Greeks were admitted to Troy. 
(wooden horse) 
| 15. “Excelsior” was written by 5 
(Longfellow) 
| 16. wrote “Poor Richard’s Say- 
7 ings.” (Franklin) 
17. “The Race for the Silver Skates” 
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land. Stop at one of the mo 


Chicago 
108 W. Adams St. 
Cincinnati 
; 482 Walnut St. 






Duluth 
430 W. Supertor St. 
Kansas City 
706 Grand Ave, 


CHOOSE A CANADIAN NATIONAL VACATION 


OME to this land of pine-scented 
beauty—this invigorating North- 


dern hotels, 


or live the carefree life of the camper. 
Muskoka,Kawartha Lakes. Lake of Bays, 
Georgian Bay and the blue water country 
of Lake Huron offer wonderful Golf, 
: Tennis, Bathing and canoeing. Tema- 


end your Vacation in the " 
Lake-dotted Playgrounds of the ~= 


HIGHLANDS of ONTARIO 


Minneapolis 
618 Second Ave. So. 


New York 
606 Fifth Ave, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 











\ 


Canada 


gami, Algonquin Park and Nipigon 
Forest Reserve provide unexcelled op- 
portunities forfishingand lifein theopen. 
Let the Canadian National Railways help you 
choose your ideal vacation. Mail the coupon. 
Canadian National operates 22,548 miles of linc 
as well as hotels, coastal and ocean steamers, 
express and telegraphs. It employs over 100,000 
people. The largest Railway system in America. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CJhe Largest Railway System in America 


Boston Cleveland Philadelphia s A 

833 Washington St. 926 KLuclid Ave, OFFICES 1500 Chestnut St. 314 No. a 
Buffalo Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh St. Paul 

11 So, Dtvision St. 1269 Griswold St. 607 So. Grand Ave, 866 Fifth Ave. 8&3 Rast Fujth St. 


Portland, Me. 
GrandTrunk Ry.Sta. 
Portland, Ore. 
122 Third St. 


San Francisco 
689 Market St. 


Seattle 
1329 Fourth Ave. 




















Please send me your free booklet on the 
Highlands of Ontario, also Tourist Map of 
Canada. N.L.P.-4 


























CRUISES TO 
Old Historic 


SPAI 


By the Luxurious'New 


38 Day Cruises 
32 Day Cruises 


Unsurpassed Spanish Cuisine and 
First Class Exclusively 


One Way, $145 and 


Regular Sailings to 


NORTHERN SPAI 


Phone Bowling Green 5 











FASCINATING SIGHTSEEING 


S. S. Manuel Arnus 


Sailing From New York 


To SOUTHERN & CENTRAL SPAIN 
May 4th 
June 17th 


To NORTHERN & CENTRAL SPAIN 
Sept. 3rd 


All Expenses, $450 and Up. 


Coruna, Gijon, Santander and Bilbao 
S.S. Alfonso XIII, May 10,—June 23, 
S.S. Cristobal Colon, June 1—July 15. 

For further information address 
SPANISH ROYAL MAIL LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
Pier 8. E.R., N. Y. City 


Or Any Authorized Agent. 


N 


July 29th 


Service. 


Up. 
N 


150 


























KODAK FILMS—,S?2C1AL 1 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; 


KODAK FILM 


DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 









125 Extra Fine Paneled Vi 


for $1.00. 50 for 60c. 
S.C. LONGWELL, Longwell Bldg.. 


siting Cards 


Neatly Printed in Typo Old English Text, sent to you 
Correct sizes for Mrs., Miss, Mr. 


» Fresno, Calif. 





EFUROPE 


“ALL THAT IS WORTH SEEING 
SEEN AS IT SHOULD BE SEEN” 


Travel without care or worry—fifty years of experience 
enables us to render an unqualified service. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
Via: S. S. Ryndam, Cedric, Lapland 
June 29—60 days—8 countries—$950 
July 2—62 days—6 countries—$945 
July 7—46 days—6 countries—$730 
and nine other moderate priced tours 
STUDENT TOURS 
Via: S. S. Cedric, Leviathan 
July 2—31 days—4 countries—$365 
July 2—44 days—6 countries—$545 
July 2—62 days—7 countries—$695 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
Itineraries prepared to your order. Personal attention 
throughout. Advise countries to be visited. Schedules 
will be sent without cost or obligation. 


Write for European Booklet N. 


Simmons ours 


Successors to MOCANN’S TOURS Since 1876, 
1328 Broadway New York City, N. Y, 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


the same result as multiplying the 
original number by ; 

90. The product of two proper frac- 
tions is always than 1. 

91. The product of two improper 
fractions is always greater than 


92. Since RXB=P, P+R=——-, 
and P+B= 5 

93. The product of a whole number 
and a proper fraction is always 
than the whole number and ——--— 
than the fraction. 

94. A multiplication example can 
also be worked by i 

95. A division example can also be 
worked by 

96. Dividing a 
is the same as 





























number by one-third 
the number by 








97. Multiplying a number by one- 
| fourth is the same as the num- 
ber by 
98. Adding 
terms of a fraction 
' of the fraction. 
99. The length times the width of a 
-schoolroom floor equals the 
100. The area of a schoolroom floor 
divided by the length equals the 


Grammar Grades 

(Continued from page 56) 
Sonny were discussing earnestly the 
| advisability of their planting more 
shade trees. A drawing of each home 
was made and an original plan made 
for the yard and garden. Interest in 
agriculture had passed into the whole 
school and into the community. 








the same number to both 
the value 




















The Great Spangled Fritillary 
(Continued from page 40) 

After the children have read the 
story about the Great Spangled Fritil- 
lary, ask them the following questions: 
| 1. What is the color of the Great 
| Spangled Fritillary? 

2. Why is it called Spangled? 

3. Of what color are the spots on the 
underside of its hind wings? 

4. What does the word Fritillary 
mean? 

5. What is pollen? 

6. How do the butterflies help Mother 

Nature? 
| 9%, What does the Fritillary’s cater- 

pillar eat? 





“Lead, the Precious Metal” 


(Continued from page 28) | 


sideration of others. The lesson was | 
carried into their daily life; more con- 
sideration was shown to the less for- 
tunate ones in the school, and a hap- 
pier tone pervaded the classroom. The 
pupils wrote prompt and genuine let- 
ters of thanks to the men who had 
helped them. 

While the children were working to 
complete their notebooks and mount a 
number of pictures showing the uses 
of lead, two most welcome additions to 
their display arrived. A firm in a far- 
western city sent a box of samples of 
| everything they manufactured. It con- 
| tained lead weights of every size and 
| shape, lead wool, sheet lead, plumbing 
' pipes and traps of all kinds, cable cov- 
| ering, and window cames in many 
sizes. A second box came from the 
eastern laboratories of the lead com- 
pany which had sent the pamphlets. | 
In it were samples of crude lead ore, 
galena mineral, dry white lead and dry 
red lead, dry litharge, dry peroxide of | 
lead, lead nitrate crystals, flaxseed and | 
linseed oil used in making lead paints, 
and a miniature bar or “pig” of lead. 
Most of these were in very attractive 
glass containers. 

Such a variety of samples seemed to 
require a real display. A sheet of 
celotex, four feet by nine, was pur- 
chased. The piece of sheet lead in the 
box from the West was large enough 
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Save Your Eyes 


Prof, E. L. Eaton, University of 
Wis., says: “Itisajoy toreada 
| book of any size resting easily 
| in a rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have a new joy reading 
while resting.” 
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At Last a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by the Inveatin 
this Great Necessity—Dr. Farrington’s Portable 


Reading Table for the 


Conserves and Prolongs i 


LIFE OF YOUR EYES 


Here is the helper you have alway 
needed, It saves your eyes~¢y, 
serves your energy. The Farr 
supports books, magazines, readiy 
matter,  typewrite 
writing — materi 
etc., at just the ri 
angle to insure core 
vision, regar! 
less of positic, 


SIT RIGHT- 
READ RIci 
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Skin lil 
| —FEEL Rl send fc 
| Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyme new kit 
| greater mental and physicalenergies, Genuine rei of the | 

ation. The Farrington allows you to assumea con h 
fortable position when reading, writing, etc, a e 
. ° om 
| Teachers Delight in Its Use—Men, Women aif for ho 
| Children Should Have A FARRINGTON | that ea 
| The child’s need of the Dr. Farrington Lap-table is vit efit to 
| Early habits are lasting ones. The distorted posture : 
| the figure to the left is the one commonly assumed by ¢i 
| dren in reading and writing. It is dangerous, It displw Not 
| internal organs, weakens the lungs, induces curvature 
the spine, impairs vision, retards mental and_ physic 
growth. The Dr. Farrington Lap-table corrects the EAU 
evils and promotes mental and physical development, rare 
| skin 
| prove thi 
i erasing fi 
| ty Secret 
fectly . . 
| elastic, fi 
| ® tendency 
| Coarse pr 
ture. Bl 
Freckles 
| complete 
, ey the textu 
es ep asst In its cre 
IDEAL FOR THE SICK ROOM |! believe 
You cannot afford to go longer without truly eff 
this remarkable device. It will help every- herself . 
one who reads, writes, or works. It is of th 6- 
indispensable to invalids, sick folks and ) e O- 
shut-ins, of facial | 
fory offer 
Nature Demands laxurious 
Its Use tore tha: 
—Prevents Eyestrain Ing creme 
—Insures Correct Posture : 
—Conserves Mental Energy Now 
—Permits Greater Concen- 
tration er, As Bea 
—Conserves all Vital Forces - able on! 
IDEAL GIFT FOR ALL AGES of the | 
You couldn’t buy a more practical STYLES AND PRICES directly 
giftthan the Farrington, It’slight 4, jar: 
partabie® Salapuble td naianty 3° id 
Dtectanle to any position. Size 2: prepaid 
12x18 inches, folds to one inch. 5, 
Should last a lifetime. State 
PREPAID IN U.S. A. If you wish tbo Send n 
—— coupon, 
SEND NOW] ey the 
You will be delist COUDIE- 
with the Panty? not fee 
oney bac! 
bee days trial, itxg Creme | 
are not satisfied. P§ = =guaran 
sonal check accep! ply for 
) GRAH: 
4% matin i Chicage 







" ‘THE FARRINGTON COMPANY 
Dept.N-I, 21 W.Elm, CHICAGO, ILLIN® 
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| to make four protective corners for the 
| celotex and to cut out the word “Lead,” 
| ten inches high, for the top of the’ dis- 
play board. The samples, pictures, and 
papers collected were arranged in logi- 
cal order on this board and the pupils’ 
notebooks were placed on each side of | 
it. 











(Mrs.) GE 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED | "pu, SER 
Teachers can carn $50.00 to $100.00 a week during 71 Seng 
' summer vacations introduciug THE FARRINGE uy ree 
READING TABLE to the business and prote only $1.50 
people in their communities. plos when, postn 
WE GUARANTEE every teacher WONTH. Order or ch 
from $100.00 to $200.00 PER MO! nt 
Order a sample table NOW (all samples supplied @ Name... 
prices) and request details of our selling arene i ei 
Monéy for sample table refunded cheerfu y F Address, 


State AGé&, EXPERIENCE AND TERRITORY 
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IT RIGHT- @ 
READ RICH Skin like ivory! Do you want it? Then 
~FEEL RICH send for one month’s treatment of this 
t, enjoymer new kind of creme. Beauty Secret is one 
Genuine rei of the costliest cremes ever made. In it 
a 7 are the best beauty aids known. . . import- 

i ed from France and Germany . . . beaten 
Women a for hours .. . blended a new way so 
INGTON that each element imparts its utmost ben- 
ip-table is vit efit to your skin. 
same 
us. itive’ — Note This 6-Fold Action 
Mand PE T)EAUTY Secret is one of the very 
velopment, B rare cremes that really feed the 

skin. Scientific laboratory tests 





prove this. Thus it is remarkable in 
erasing fine lines and crowsfeet. Beau- 
ty Secret not only cleanses the skin per- 
fectly ... its tonic oils keep the skin 
elastic, firm, alive! Another amazing 
tendency of Beauty Secret is to reduce 
fa coarse pores to smoothest, finest tex- 
w/a ture. Blackheads dissolve completely. 
Freckles steadily fade out. Under this 
complete skin treatment you will see 
the-texture of your skin grow flawless 
in its creamy white smoothness. 


I believe every woman interested in 
truly effective skin-care should avail 
herself .. . for regular daily uses ... 
of the 6-fold benefits of this new kind 
of facial creme. And now my introduc- 
tory offer makes possible for you this 
luxurious cosmetic for only a few cents 
More than the cost of ordinary cleans- 
Ing creme. 


| Now... Double-Size Jars 


As Beauty Secret is as yet avail: 
able only in the leading drug stores 
of the largest cities, I will send it 
directly to you . . . in double-size 
Jars ...for only $1.50, postage 


prepaid. 

wish table’ ~Send no money—simply mail the 
: coupon. When the package arrives, 
1D NOW} ay the postman only $1.50 for the 
be delist dOUble-size jar. Then, if you do 
he Farrinww Not feel that this is the kind of 
ays trial, if Creme you have always wanted, I 
satisfied. Pf §=Quarantee to refund full price sim- 
_ Ply for the asking. Mail coupon 

, today to (Mrs.) GERVAISE 

/ GRAHAM, 25 W. Illinois St., 


i Chicago, Ill. 
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FARRINGY Postage paid, one Double-Size Jar of 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A PupIL’s OUTLINE ON LEAD 


The information given here under 
each topic of the outline is taken from 
a pupil’s notebook. You may judge 
whether the pupils satisfactorily solved 
their problem, “Is lead a_ valuable 
metal?” 

Title— 

“Lead” was the title chosen at the 
beginning of the project. After the 
work was finished and the question 
answered, the full title of the delight- 
ful book which we had used so much 


was adopted—“Lead, the Precious 
Metal.” ; 

Why we take up this study— 

To determine whether lead has 


enough uses to be of great value in our 
daily lives. 
History of lead— 

Lead was known in ancient times. 
As far back as 2000 B. C. there is a 
record of lead being used as a purifier 
of gold and silver. The Greeks mined 
lead ore in Attica in 560 B. C. The 
Romans used lead pipes for their elab- 
orate water systems. Only a few years 
ago a section of lead pipe was dug up 
in Rome which bore an inscription in 
raised letters showing that 
made in the reign of Vespasian—A. D. 
69 to 79. The pipe had been in the 
ground over eighteen hundred years 
and was in perfect condition. In Eng- 
land and France many ancient lead 


roofs and lead rain pipes are found. | 


Some ornamental lead work on church 
domes dates back to 1553. 
Where lead is found— 

The principal lead-producing coun- 
tries are the United States, Mexico, 
Spain, Tunis, Canada, Burma, Italy, 
Rhodesia, and Transvaal. In the year 
1924 the total output was 1,141,718 
tons. The United States produced 46 
per cent of this, all of which was used 
in this country. Mexico came next, 
with only 16 per cent, and the other 
countries followed with 12, 10, 8, 5, 2, 
and 1 per cent respectively. Missouri 
is the banner lead-producing state of 
the United States. Idaho, Utah, Col- 
orado, and Montana follow in the order 
named. 

Mining— 

Lead is found in various ores, galena 
being the most important. Veins of 
lead ore are located by driving a _ hol- 
low boring tool into the earth. Sam- 
ples of the rock are brought to the sur- 
face to be analyzed, and if lead is in- 
dicated a shaft is sunk. Tunnels are 
pushed out from the shaft toward the 
vein. Sometimes the shafts are sunk 
five or six hundred feet deep. Dyna- 
mite is used to loosen the rock, and the 
lead-laden rocks are taken to the sur- 
face in small cars which have been pro- 
pelled to the elevator (called a cage) 
by means of electric motors. 
Smelting— 

These rocks are put through crush- 
ers, where they are broken to bits. The 
crushed rock is then put on riffle tables 
which separate the lead from a large 
percentage of the waste rock. Next, 
the lead goes to a blast furnace where 
it is mixed with sand, iron ore, lime- 
stone, and coke, and is brought to a 
high heat by forcing air through it. 
This fuses all the ingredients until the 
entire mass is reduced to a liquid form. 
The metallic lead, being very heavy, 
settles to the bottom. The waste slag 
on the top is drawn off through one 
opening, and the liquid lead underneath 
through another. The lead is run out 
through molds, making bars called 
“nig” lead, which weigh about one hun- 
dred pounds each. 

Refining— 

The lead is now pure except for 
small quantities of gold, silver, copper, 
antimony, and other metals which are 
removed in the refining process. There 
are several ways of refining lead. The 


(Continued on page 94) 





Catalog and directions, 15c. 


Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools,dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St. Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 


30 Da s FREE Trial 
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today for catalog and marvelous offers. 
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Classic.” 


“Vacation 
memorable 


Make 
Blend 


this your 


into one whole the 


N. E. A. coast, the “500 miles of Alps” route, 


Dine, dance and luxuriate in palatial hotels! 


gem-like Banff and Lake Louise. 
Hike or ride or 


motor along spectacular sky-line trails with the adventurous. 


Make friends with Indians and cowboys. 
hunt. 
anywhere else. 


Trout-fish and camera- 


Here is every mountain delight, on a grander scale than 


Service, too, is more beautifully perfected. 


By all means, stop at both these famous places. Banff has the 
hot springs and sulphur baths, the falls, the Indian days, the 


golf, the tennis and boating. 


Lake Louise has the matchless 


lake, the famous poppies, wonderful trail rides, the crystal 


swimming pool, the glaciers. 
Clouds! Panorama of the Peaks! 


What unspeakable beauties . . 


Paradise Valley! Lakes in the 
Plain of the Six Glaciers! 
.. What heavenly appetites 


. ».. What precious fellowships formed! 
And all, right on your way to or from the N. E. A., if you 


plan your trip right. 
for two, and when reserved in advance, 


Rates are surprisingly modest, especially 
Start “squeezing the 


eagle” now, that he may carry you to the heights on this “Vaca- 
tion Classic.” 
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Cana 






OA Madison Ave. at 44th St. 


y, 


Ask our agent for full information. 


i \, 
Only Sipe 


oove Plan 


alow@mnps 


Snow-capped peaks, pricking the blue sky. 
Lost meadows carpeted with flowers. Gla- 
ciers. The top o’ the world beneath you, 
and eternal youth within! Here is the fit- 
ting climax to your N. E. A. Trip. Breathe 





the romance of earth’s most spectacular 
mountains—the Canadian Pacific Rockies. 
Comfortable bungalow camps in the heart 
of them. Dancing, trail-riding, camp-fires, 
cow-boys—a new thrill every moment. Yes 


Ask our agent about accommoda- 
They’re 


you can! 
tions, outtits, expenses and so on. 
“possible” for you. 

Full information, and literature from your 
local agent, or 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 

71 E. Jackson Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 675 Market St. 


dian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Yes! 


The work 


financially. 








There are thousands of men, women and 
children who need your help this summer. 

They are looking for an answer to the greatest 
need in the world. They need the wisdom, the 
knowledge, the inspiration you can bring them 
as one of our Character Counselors. 

We pay you for helping them—pay you well! 
You can double your salary‘as principal, as sup- 
erintendent, as teacher. 
is different. 
change from the school room. 
contact with community leaders. 
an opportunity for growth mentally as well as 


Write today for full information freely given. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO. INC. 
Dept. 5-N, 1020 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


It is a refreshing 
It brings you in 
It offers you 








Position Now Open In Your Town 


Here’s a chance for big earnings.I wanta 
representative in your locality—an ambi- 
tious, energetic man or woman to intro- 
duce and take orders for famous World’s 
Star Hosiery, Underwear and 
MS Rayon Lingerie. You are backed In 


this position by the largest Mill of 
its kind In the world — Pioneers 
in selling direct from Mill toHome 
— a business 30 years old, with 
tisfie 
4 
fi 


5,000,000 sat customers. 
sy 


i= My amazing new Plans start you right 
out making money without investing 
@ penny of — capital. I'll furnish you 
complete sel t 
- ; e = 
Exclusive Territory, Write Today! 
I need you at once to help meet the fast-growing 
demand for World’s Star products. Exclusive territory 
given. Extra Service Awards. Cash Bonus. Rapid promotion. 


in . 
deposit. No & O. D. Simply a pleasant 
dignified business of your own which will pay 

¥ d | ° 
‘ou can do as well as Com FREE! Complete 
*Selling 
Outfit—all necessary in- 

















you a steady and handsome income. Youcan 


work full or part time. No previous experi- 
ence needed. The work Is easy and per- 
manent. 





mons, Mich. who boosted his 
earnings $500 a month, or 
Rockwell, Ohio whoaverages 


$100 a week. But you must 
structions—everything 
pose ory see 4 — = needed to begin at once, fur- 








greatest agency plan ever nished Free. Rush answer. 


organized, Hurry! 
WORLD’S STAR KNITTING CO. 
1935 Lake St. (Est. 30 years.) Bay City, Mich. 


AGENTS: $60 a Week 


taking orders for Jiffykake, a prepared 
cake flour containing eggs, milk, sugar, 
shortening, baking  powaer and flavoring 
~—add water—and bake. Anyonecaneasily 
and quickly make a delicious me, Beery 





















every week bring you profit 
and a big, permanent business, 
‘This is just one of the 350 famous 


os Zanol Products 
that are making men and women inde- 
Ly) pendent and prosperous. No experience 
mecessary, no capital needed. Wesupply everything. We 
want |. energetic men and women to represent us, 
Write for money-making nroposition. 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


00., 7229 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 













WANTED— 


For Interesting, 


Well-Paid Work 


Articulate, intelligent men and women 
who have never found full play for their 
personal force, power to influence and 
ability to lead groups of persons to new 
ideals of inspiration, will find happy scope 
for their talents in a new Literary Move- 
ment which has the endorsement of dis- 
tinguished editors, educators, critics and 
writers, 

The work will be dignified and pleasant, 
and, to you who are capable of securing 
memberships, such time as you can give, 
where you live, will earn for you from 
$10.00 to $20.00 a day and increase your 
happiness, 

Your letter will be treated personally if 
addressed to 


MICHAEL SHEPARD, 
The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. 201—55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 














SELL HANDY THINGS 


In Full or Spare Time 
Men and women! Introduce our line of handy 
things for the kitchen to housewives. The: 
cannot resist you, 40 remarkable specialities— 





new, novel, low priced. Lighten housewives 
tasks. Save them time and trouble, 
Earn $2 to $6 an Hour 


You demonstrate samples we furnish and take orders, Collect tre- 
mendous profits daily. io experience needed. Write to-day for 
exclusive territory and free outfit offer, 


GENERAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Desk 1-E, Newark, N. J. 
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ings and Pins 






Send for Catalogue 
Bs Award Pins Like This For 
NCTUALITy Spelling, Attendance, 
eaWaee | “ eportment, : 
Punctuality, Scholarship. 


<“S/ 





Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 
Plain Catch 20c. Safety, Catch 40c. 
ts of 12 or more 10% less. 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
713 Capitol Bldg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Some Queer Cousins 
(Continued from page 38) 


when food-getting. In appearance, 
too, it differs from the male, being a 
much duller looking bird. It has a 
grayish-orange back; dull, dark brown 
wings, partly tipped with white; head 
and throat spotted with black; and a 
breast of dull orange. 

The Baltimore oriole’s nest is very 
attractive. It is a pretty pouch-shaped 
hammock, made of long grasses, plant 
fibers, hair, cord, and string. I saw 
an oriole’s nest that had more than 
twenty-five feet of cord woven into it. 
I have seen others that were made of 
horsehair or plant fibers, or both. Two 
limbs of a tree and a bill for a shuttle 
constitute the oriole’s loom. 

Careful examination reveals to one 
that orioles’ nests are not always alike. 
They differ slightly, both in texture 
and in materials chosen. They are 
always made tight enough to form a 
close-woven mattress for the four to 
six white eggs, scrawled and lined 
with black. The nest is hung oftenest 
in an elm tree, usually from twenty to 
fifty feet from the ground, and from 
the extremity of an outer branch. 

The orioles feed upon the insects 
that harbor in the trees. They are 
great leaf-cleaners, taking the insects 
that prey upon the leaves. 


THE ORCHARD ORIOLE 


To hear an orchard oriole sing is a 
most delightful treat, for its song has 
that rare quality of tone that one 
might find only in the voice of a grand 
opera star—soft, mellow, and musical. 
For some unknown reason it is not so 
common in the northern states as is 
the Baltimore oriole. 

The orchard oriole is a much less 
attractive bird than the Baltimore 
oriole, but it has a sweeter song. The 
chief markings of the male are a black 
back, a brown breast, and a sprinkling 
of white in wings and tail. The fe- 
male’s plumage presents quite a con- 
trast to that of the male’s. It is olive- 
green in the upperparts and a dull 
yellow in the underparts. The young 
birds resemble their mother the first 
year, but the second year the young 
males begin to look like the adult 
males, having black throats and 
blotches of brown on breast and belly. 

Like the Baltimore oriole, the or- 
chard oriole is a good nest builder and 
a devourer of insects that infest the 
fruit trees. 


Tue Meapow Lark 


Few Americans have heard the sky- 
lark’s song, but all of us are familiar 
with the meadow lark’s clear, piercing 
whistle. Like the skylark, the meadow 
lark often sings on the wing. There 
is a buoyancy in the meadow lark’s 
song that is uplifting and inspiring; it 
defies imitation. 

The meadow lark is a_ brownish, 
mottled bird, with a yellow breast on 
which there is a black crescent. As 
soon as the days are mild, it begins to 
hide its brown-spotted eggs in its nest 
on the ground under a little grassy 
arbor. How shyly and silently the 
mother bird enters or leaves the nest! 

It seems an easy task for the 
meadow lark to raise its family. Only 
a few days are needed for nest-mak- 
ing; from three to six days for egg- 
laying; twelve to fourteen days for in- 
cubation; and another ten days for 
feeding the nestlings. Then all the 
hard work is practically over, and the 


We Pay $50 a Week and Expenses 


and give Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kan. 


OO EUROPE ON CREDIT! 


Small payment. Balance 10 months after return. 
Booklets 200 tours $240 up. 














Student Internationale, Little Bldg., Boston 
AGENTS GET OUR PRICES on Coffee, Tea, 
Desserts, Soaps, Perfumes, etc. End- 


less variety, superb quality, quick service. Sample dis- 
play free. Blair Laboratories, Lynchburg. Va. 














N ADVANTAGEOUS OPPORTUNITY 
is offered capable man or woman representative, r 
vicinity, introducing Tiffany Hosiery and Lingerie direct 
from millto wearers. Steady work assuring good income. 


TIFFANY SILK CO., 220 FifthAve ., Suite 2539, NewYork. 
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’ 1 boroll 
A SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit. 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest. 
ing work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured, 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. M 830 Cuyahoga Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Look at Me! 


Jam only one of hundreds of gay gift: 
wares you can decorate at home and sell /4 
at big profits! There's a big demand 

for me and my kind—we're ‘useful, amus- 
ing, decorative. Everybody likes us. 


Make $5 a Day 


mazingly easy new method enables you to 

start right in decorating lamp shades, 
book ends, pillows, candle sticks, desk sects, 
magazine racks, ete. Nospecial ability need- 
ed. Work so fascinating you can’t let it go. 
Women amazed at profits. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
Beautiful big book by return muil will bring 
you colorful illustrations of lovely art wares 
and explain simple new method which quickly 
teaches you to decorate them at home for prof- 
itor pleasure. Artist’s outfit without extra 
cost. Simply enclose 2c stamp for postage — 
Pookis FREE. Write before you turn this pace. 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 10.E, Adrian, Mich. 


TEACHERS 


Write for 


Proven Money Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, 
clubs, societies, etc, 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 






























Teachers! Students! 


Do you want to make some extra money without any in 
vestment? We havea plan to help you which requ 

only a small part of your spare time, If your Class wants 
to raise some money quick, we can show you a way that is 
verysimple. Don’t pass up this opportunity, Write for 


full particulars today. 
BRADFORD'S AGENCIES, _ St. Joseph, Mich 


ANT WORK won! 


;  KUUCHLNG photos, Menor 
Earn $18 to $60.a week Kr iu iG photos, Ne 








o 
nies employment and furnish HO aT STU 


Dept. C-1, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by lage 
college of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big 
mand for graduates, Write for free book. ml 
Illinois College of Photography, Box NI-57, Effingham, 


TT 


WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TI 
$2 Per Hour. $19.70 Daily (Sworn Proof Give! 
Introducing latest 12 months guaranteed Hosiery for os 
women, children. 57 styles, 39 colors. No capital of 
rience needed. We furnish samples. Write quick. 
CCOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Road 2815, Cincinnati 


UNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvel Solvent, conga” 

Banions--Paia stops almost instant. "Acton fe 
ion jarged wth 

next pair of shoes can be a size emailer -- often 

sizes smaller. 


Trial FREE 


Just send yourname and address, no money, nd 
full eee guaranteed | to bring cone 


yours totry. No ous 


KAY LABORATORIES 
180 N. Wacker Drive 
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a little larks are ready to try their wings | feet from the ground. The eggs are | 
in flight. So, from the time that the| pale blue or grayish-green, spotted or 
frst straw is laid for the new nest un-| scrawled with brown. They lay from | 
til the last little lark leaves the nur-|three to six eggs, and raise but one | 

gry, scarcely more than a_ month| brood in a season. ; 
eR eapses. It is not strange that the; The two distinct species of black- | 





meadow lark has time to raise two or|birds which are well known are the 
more broods in a season. 'purple grackle and _ the _ bronzed 
I like to attract as many meadow! grackle. The purple grackle has iri- | 

larks as possible to my home. They | descent feathers of greenish-blue and 
help to fight the insects that threaten | purple; the bronzed grackle has bra-sy 
to destroy our gardens, fields, and|bronze plumage without iridescence. | 
pastures. Early in May they seek the Both are sometimes called “crow black- | 


sure cutworms that eat our young cabbage | birds.” | 

and corn, at the same time taking| Occasionally one sees the red-winged | 
rofit- sores of harmful beetles and cater-| blackbirds, but not often on farms or | 
avel pillars that destroy other forms of/in the woodlands. They are quite 


plant life. All through the summer/|commonly seen along the rivers or in 
Ay they devour grasshoppers by the thou-|the marshes, where they build their 
sand. One meadow lark alone will eat | nests in the reeds and bushes. 









es | 
orty or more grasshoppers at a meal. | 
ed ‘ ive were more larks and bob-| THE CowBirp 
“ bg whites it would not be necessary to} Before the cottonwoods in the door- | 
apo make so many tar lines to keep insect | yard have fully unfolded their sleek, 
ome pests from devouring our corn, cab- shining leaves, I hear the cowbird’s 
fering bage, and wheat fields. = PP sngen “t Ps sm 
; ranches. er several of these calls, | 
seo 4 THE BLACERID the cowbird utters a kind of hard, | 
‘t and Only those who have listened to the gurgling noise, not unlike the sound | 
ence, blackbirds’ gossip by the hour can have’ produced by water running from an | 
open. any conception of the numerous varia- inverted jug. ae De | 
“aver- tions that they put into their calls and) The male cowbird is a glossy green- | 
- sum- songs. After you have listened again | ish-black, with head and neck a dark | 
ltoa and again, you think that you have|coffee-brown. The female is a dull 
SS Cas learned their song, but when you at- | brownish-gray, with a white throat. 
culars tempt to whistle it you discover that| The cowbird does not build a nest 
i time you cannot reproduce it at all. | but imposes its eggs upon the care and | 
letter. The blackbirds are so commonly keeping of other birds, such as field | 
known that almost every schoolboy sparrows, vesper sparrows, chipping | 
TE can tell you their life history. With sparrows, and yellow warblers. In | 


ee the exception of the red-winged spe-| fact, the cowbird is likely to deposit 
ilding cies, blackbirds build their nests in| its eggs in the nest of any small bird. 
trees, showing a decided preference for|I have seen this bold intruder place an 
trees whose foliage is thick enough to | egg in a chipping sparrow’s nest which 
provide some seclusion. Many of | was hidden in the vines of the porch. 

them build in tall spruce trees and The eggs of the cowbird are much | 
other varieties of evergreens. Last} larger than those of the sparrow, and 
summer a flock of blackbirds raised|are white, spotted with dark brown. | ¥ AKE your attendance at the N. E. A 


a’. 


Convention City 


For Your Vacation 





. Convention, July 3-9, 





their young in the spruce and maple) Generally, only two eggs are deposited | : . ian heanes , 

ear one the strest on which I live. |in a nest, but even two extra nestlings | A‘ . your vacation in the “Charmed Land. Combine the con- 
Their nests are completely built of |make it harder for the mother bird to vention with an educational tour and an outing in the Puget Sound 

twigs, sticks, straws, and _ coarse|feed the brood, as the young cowbirds region—America’s Supreme Summer Playyround. 


grasses, plastered with mud. They are are larger and demand more food than 


generally built from twenty to thirty | the rightful occupants of the nest. It With Seattle—an interesting, colorful, growing world port—as 


headquarters, go forth to new experiences every day—majestic 
Rainier, with 28 glaciers, glorious Mt. Baker, the Olympic Penin- 
sula wonderland, Puget Sound with 2,000 miles of marvelous shore- 
\ line, alpine lakes like Crescent and Chelan, San Juan Archipelago, 
AT ON OURS i paved highways through world-famous evergreen forests and “just 
VAC | I across the border” spots of Old England—Victoria and Vancouver. 
ee] These are just glimpses of the beauty and out-door entertainment 

that await you in the “Charmed Land.” 








TO THE ia 

















Trade summer heat for the 62-degree average at Seattle 
her i ; , 
LAKES and WOODS of | where blankets are welcome each night for refreshing sleep | 
Name your recreation—golfing, yachting, hiking, mountain- 
MINNESOTA WISCONSIN MICHIGAN climbing, surf-bathing, motoring, fishing—in salt or fresh water 
; : ~~ oe 7 —the “Charmed Land” has them all. 
Y, ™ — Spend the entire summer in this city and section. There are 
urg, Wass. : . . ‘ ° 
“ M accommodations to fit every purse, from inexpensive cottages on 
ere? GLORIOUS : OU NTAINS f the water or, apartments, to the most luxurious, metropolitan 
its! OF THE | hotels. 
10 in i : ° P ’ i P 
hie Fe DOMINION OF CANADA NATIONAL PARKS The University of Washington Summer School ranks with the 
a way that i f HOTEL and finest in America. Special facilities will be provided for teachers 
y ae The Best o _ , who wish to attend this summer. Enjoy this “Summer School, 
seph, Mich: BUNGALOW CAMP Accommodations Where Summer’s Cool.” Write “Registrar, University of Wash- 
Se ae | * Jas 7? « ™ eveyel 
LOW ROUND TRIP SUMMER FARES | ington, Seattle” about courses. 
fc en FOR NEW Pre oe hee alle oi es | Ae ia age Bor 5. UCAS IH PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR 
ArT Stl Ie gees crete 8 Bas of: 4 ‘ . ‘ 
~ DESCRIPTIVE Sg eloteat : A Washington -- Oregon ~~ California 
HY! seapeaneemnennia “ah, i To make your vacation complete, come West over one 
4 bosieen ADDRESS H of four northern transcontinental lines. See Seattle, 
nt. by “anges Fata i} Spokane, Tacoma, Portland; then by rail or water to 
893. Big H. M. LEWIS me. * | Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego. Or, 
Etfinghass, ; lle | j i reverse the route—-come North by train or steamship to 
le General —— Si ‘ nig! Seattle. Ask about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and the 
P Bet, 3 av prin Orient. Special low round trip summer excursion fares 
\RE TIM ae en a i bi: Cig % | on sale daily, May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; 
two” SOO LINE Pas Ay, aia ee y stopovers at will. 
— a BUILDING, ti vos Pee, » te i — 
5, Cincinastsl. : t , te $y . Write room 104, Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, 
ee — = ‘s , it S ee 7) Washington, for (free) illustrated booklet describ- 
NS | : +. Li * Mis ee i? } ing Seattle and “The Charmed Land.” 
fa ial The Trail ae Seattle 
| Rider. , io pom B§ ‘is i 


METROPOLIS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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... include these 
Wonder Sights 


in your itinerary 





All-expense trip from Merced (your 
railroad stopover point) through Yosem- 
ite — with visits to the Big Trees, water- 
falls, great granite cliffs, virgin forests, 
two-mile-high Sierra peaks and lakes, 
where wild life abounds. Four comfort- 
able, carefully-planned days replete with 
new enjoyments and magnificent scenery: 


$5 5-50 


Ask any Travel Agent for details, or write 


Yosemite 
Transportation 
System 





a . = é — 
Yosemite Falls. half mile high 


2 





Giant Redwoods, 4000 years old 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, California 


No California trip is complete without Yosemite 


El Capitan, 3600 feet of granite 





& DOF itty 
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You Are One of 200 


eo 


. Teachers 


Who May Enjoy this Sum- 
mer’s Vacation at This 
Famous Hotel in Holly- 
wood—at Little More Ex- 
pense Than at Home! 











HIS Summer you may vacation in 
Hollywood, the amusement center 
of Southern California. Here you may 
enjoy exotic sights, play, study, rest or 
recreate—with headquarters at the 
beautiful new Hollywood Plaza Hotel. 


teachers will attend them this Summer 
for extra credits and instruction, 


Special Rates to 200 Teachers Only 


That you may enjoy a vacation in 
Hollywood we offer low Summer rates 
during the months of June, July, Au- 
gust and September. We know we can 
afford to do this because you will send 
many friends here in the future. Thus 
our best advertising is your personal 
recommendation. 


Act Today! 


Tear out the coupon below and mail 
today. By return mail we will send 
you free booklet and further details of 
how we are holding open 200 reserva- 
tions for teachers only during these 
months, Let this be the beginning of 
one of the happiest vacations you have 
ever had—and one of the most instruc- 
tive, too! Do it now. 


The Hollywood-Plaza Hotel 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


A Summer Playground 


Hollywood offers unique attractions. 
Centrally located in Hollywood, the 
iP hotel is only 20 minutes away from the 
, shopping district of Los Angeles and 
the broad Pacific beaches. You are 
thus completely surrounded by things 
to do and see. Theatres, cafes, movies 
are but a stone's throw away. Your 
favorite pastime or diversion is al- 
ways available. 


Hollywood Bowl Concerts 


The famous Hollywood Bowl Con- 
certs start in July and last until Au- 
gust. Here a great symphony orchestra 
plays every evening in a natural am- 
phitheatre under Summer skies. Thou- 
sands come each year from everywhere 
to hear this music. And it is but a ct eaeen Stas nso’ aeons lemme lesen) sunita amu aa 
five-minute walk from the Hollywood | 


Plaza Hotel to the Bowl! The Hollywood Plaza Hotel, 
Hollywood, California. 1 


Gentlemen—Please send me further details | 












| University Summer Sessions 















Wha Denmer steeds ob da ilies, [ about the Hollywood Vacation for 200 Teachers. | 
sity of California, Southern Branch, | 
and the University of Southern Cali- [11 SER SL A SR ROR te | 
fornia, are also handy to the Holly- | weal | 
wood Plaza. Huge double deck busses 
and street cars run on regular sched- | Address............. ae peice Te | 
ules to these institutions. Hundreds of | | 
| 1 EERIE Aes EERO ae SRL STL RR 
er aes = 


































The most startling of the ind writings 
of SWEDENEORG the renowned 
treating of the Life after 
Death, sent without further 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Bamboo Handle Tooth 
Brush 


logian, pny’ and 
ist 5° 

cost orobiigation on receipt of 
Room 322 16 East 41st St., NewYork 
$'7.50 


‘Heaven and Hell’ 
scientist, 632 page book 
a Write for complete list of publicati 
TAKAMINE 
per gross 










Consider 
these 
points : 


1. Scientific 

| 2. Inexpensive 

|3. Reaches all 

| the teeth 

4. Quarter-inch 
bristles 

5. Sterilizes without 
injury 

6. Will not shed 
bristles 


Delivered 
anywhere 
in the 

U. S. 








Then order from 


~— “TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 
208 Rawson St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Ship me .......... gross of State 
Takamine Brushes ; Amounts 
price $7.50 per gross...................-.- Here 
Indicate number 

Ship me Takamine Tooth 


Brushes at 6 cents each............ 


Total t losed $ 











' mitted to live. 





| We couldn’t run our motor cars 
| Or work the radio 


Nu. | 
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sometimes happens that the foste 
mother’s own family is starved ty 
death or pushed out of the nest by 
the overpowering young cowbirds, Not 
until they are well able to take care 
of themselves, do the young cowbirg 
join their own flock. 

The yellow warbler sometimes tries 
to get rid of the cowbird’s egg by egy. 
ering it up, thus adding another story 
to the nest. In one such nest I found 
quite a thick padding of grasses, that 
entirely concealed the cowbird’s egg 
and kept it from hatching. The two 
stories of the nest were clearly de. 
fined. 

If you will watch the cowbird as jt 
follows upon the heels of cattle feed. 
ing in the meadows, you will not won. 
der at its name. Trailing after the 
cows, it feeds upon the insects that 
swarm about the feet of the animak 
or are stirred up from the grasses, 

Since the cowbird is such a despic. 
able character among birds, one natv- 
rally wonders why it should be per. 
Perhaps there never 
was a “black sheep” so black that one 
could not find some white in it. The 
cowbird, too, has some good traits, As 
a sentinel for the other birds, it is un. 
failing, for it instinctively becomes 
conscious of any immediate danger, 
and utters a note of alarm. As a 
consumer of insects, it also deserves 


|| some recognition. 


“Lead, the Precious Metal” 


(Continued from page 91) 


process which is most used consists of 
skimming off the impurities which rise 
to the top of the hot melted lead while 
it is cooling down. Gold and silver, 
however, will not rise with the other 
impurities in the lead. Zinc is added 
to form a compound with the gold and 
silver, which will then come to the top 
and can be skimmed off. The pure lead 
is molded into bars and sent to the 
manufacturer. 
Qualities of lead— 

Lead is heavy, soft, and malleable— 
easily molded or rolled into desired 
shapes at low temperatures. It is 


‘tough and will bend without breaking. 


Lead is very durable because it will 
not rust away like iron and steel; in- 
deed, a coating of red lead will prevent 
iron and steel themselves from rust- 
ing. Lead, mixed with linseed oil, is a 
splendid preserving agent for wooden 
structures. Lead alloys easily with 
other metals. It is very valuable be- 
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cause it is not corroded by sulphuric} 


acid. It has curative powers. 

Uses of lead— , 
Many of the uses of lead are given 

in the following song: 


LEAD SONG 
(Tune, “The Son of a Gambolier”) 


In Calumet City at Lincoln School 

We've studied the subject “Lead”; 

Of useful, precious metals we've 
learned it’s at the head. 

Now when we look around the hous 
we see it everywhere— 

In plumbing pipes and garden hose, 

And the glasses that we wear. 


The house is painted with white lead 
To save it from decay; 

The radio has soldered joints to keep 
the squeals away; 3 
’Tis lead that makes the dishes shine, 
And cut glass heavy and bright; 
It coats the bathtub and the sink, and 

keeps the plumbing tight. 







The electric lights and telephone 

Use lead for safety’s sake ' 

In rubber insulation and in fuses th 
will break; 

The wire cables on the poles aré 
wrapped with lead, you see, 

And so are many candies 

And Mother’s box of tea. 


Without the lead in battery plates 

To make the current flow. the 

The plate-glass windows and 
lamps, 

Of lead each has its share; 

And babbitt bearings on the car 

Protect the parts from wear. 
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TEACHERS 


Supply Your School with 
Regular 35c ROTARY 
Tooth Brushes 


At only 


5’ 
each 





The demand is so great that 
we have made up and will 
furnish several thousand more 
full sized Rotary Tooth 
Brushes at 5c (sold the world 
over at 35c) with the excep- 





tion that these children’s 
tooth brushes are made with 
different colored handles. 


While they last, we will sell 
them, for school children only 
at 5e each, 


Teachers! Help Us! 


let us work together in the 
war against tooth decay! 
From 60 to 75 per cent of pu- 
pils have defective teeth. 


The Rotary tooth brush is 
wed with the up-and-down 
rotating motion and _ cleans 
between the teeth.  Bristles 
guaranteed not to come out. 


Don’t delay! Have each child 
bring 5c. Order brushes all 
together, sending full amount. 
Orders must be for 25 or more 
brushes. For less than 26, 
price is 10¢c each. Your order 
must bear your own name and the School 
Board President’s. 250,000 now in use. 





Dear Sirs: 

I received the twenty-five tooth brushes which 
l ordered. The children have bought them and 
there are 300 more children who wish to buy 


em, 
Enclosed please find check for $15.00 for 
which send 300 tooth brushes 
Yours truly, 
Julia Woland. 


Salesmen Wanted for Our Full Line. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 
Dept. Q. 





Freeport, Illinois 



















%o introduce Yuit -Joyeuse 


FREE 


‘ Handsome, imported 
sparkling - crystal sap- 
phire-blue Dresser Bottle 
—gold finish cap, glass 
stopper and dropper the 
kind you like —preferred 
by particular women— 
filled with the 


ENTIRELY NEW 


—most exquisite,alluring, 
mysterious odeur happily 
named “‘ Nuit Joyeuse’’— 





just what you want for 
self-distinction— impossi- 
ble with the common 
odors, 


Send Today 


Return this ad with name 
and address on back or 
margin—or in letter—en- 
close 25c, silver orstamps 
(35e if foreign) to cover 
packing, postage, etc. 
VALUE $1.00. Quick ship- 
ment, safe delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED. 1,200,000 pleased 
customers. ONLY ONE 0 
a person on these intro- 
ductory terms,  Addi- 
tional, each $1.00. 
Send for yours now. 
TODAY, 


Babbitt, Inc. 
Perfumers, Dept. 1605 
5 3430 Chestnut St. 

7m Philadelphia, Pa. 





tati A 


Invi t Etc, 


100 in seript lettering $nc including t two 
ts nvelo; 0. 
100 Vis + $1.00 


Weddin toa vishing’Earde,**" 


“OttEngravingco., 1046 nm, + 





, scores in order. 
‘are five children ranked in Group I, 
| then the estimate score, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| The colored windows in our church 


In frames of lead are bound; 

The organ pipes are made of lead 
To give the clearest sound. 

It’s used to make the metal type 


| To print the books we’ve read— 
| And so we say it’s rightly called 


“The Precious Metal, Lead.” 


Testing the Intelligence of 
Primary Pupils 


(Continued from page 30) 


| 
| er can make her results as accurate as 
| could a trained examiner. 


COMBINING THE TEACHER’S ESTIMATE 
AND THE TEST RESULTS 


_The teacher now has for each child 
a ranking or group number, and his 
score on the test. How can she com- 
bine such utterly different measures 
into one score? Where the children 


95 





have been ranked in order, the final | 


score of the child ranked 1 by the 


teacher is obtained by averaging his | 


test score with his estimate score, i. e., 
the highest score made by anyone on 
the test; the final score of child 2 by 
averaging his test score with the sec- 
ond highest score made on the test, etc. 
From these final scores may be deter- 


| mined the final rank, of which 50 per 
| cent was determined by the test, 50 per 
| cent by the teacher’s judgment of the 


child’s intelligence. 
In the case of an estimate made by 
groups, the test score of each child in 


| Group I is averaged with an estimate 


score, namely, the median of that many 
For instance, if there 


with which 
their test scores are to be averaged, is 
the median of the five highest scores 
made on the test, regardless of what 
children made them. With each of the 
scores of eight children in Group II is 
averaged the median of the next eight 


scores made on the test, and so on with 


the other groups. 

On the basis of these final scores, 
with the help of the norms given in the 
Examiner’s Guide, promotions to first 
grade and classification into groups 
may be made. These groupings should 
be flexible, however. 
that a child is able to do faster work, 








If a teacher finds | 


no test score should deprive him of the 


opportunity of attempting it. 


This method of combining teacher’s | 


judgment and intelligence test scores | 


is no magic formula for predicting 
school success. Too many factors aside 
from intelligence, such as the emotional 


and volitional factors in the child’s na- | 


ture, will help determine his progress. 
Yet here we do have as an aid to the 
teacher’s judgment a standardized pro- 
cedure which has proved helpful to 
hundreds of primary teachers in assay- 
ing that most important factor in a 
child’s school progress—his capacity to 
learn. 

AvuTHOR’s Note:—The 
Grade Intelligence Test may be purchased 
from World Bock Company, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Help ful Devices 
By Florence J. Stevenson 


1. We have a bulletin board in our 
main hall, hung low enough for the lit- 
tle ones to use. The children bring 
items of interest, and, after these are 
approved by the teacher, tack them on 
the bulletin board. A space is desig- 
nated for town items, cartoons, jokes, 
general items, and funny pictures. 

2. We have a button box in the of- 
fice and when a button is off a coat, the 
owner of the coat is taught to sew on 
the button. 

3. Our first-grade children get their 
hands badly soiled with their rubbers 
and overshoes, so a bootjack was made 
for them by the janitor. 

4. When children are first learning 
to handle scissors, I cut out a large tan 
basket and have them cut out pictures 
of flowers from catalogs. Then basket 
and flowers are mounted on black card- 
board, the flowers being placed in such 
a manner as to look as though they 
were in the basket. This makes an at- 
tractive poster. 


Yonkers-on- 


Detroit First- 




















Be Sure to See th 





On your way to 
the N. E. A. in Seattle 
arrange for a 
stop-over at 


Spokane 


“The City Alluring’’ 


e Many Attractions 


In and Around Spokane 


Get the most out of your trip West 
to the N. E. A. this year. 


See the great National parks, the 
glorious mountain scenery and the 
beautiful lakes in this unparal- 
leled vacation playground. 


See Spokane, Queen City of the In- 
land Empire, hemmed in on all 
sides by lofty mountains, and the 
Spokane River dashing through 
the heart of the city, its foaming 
cascades within a stone’s throw of 
the business section. 


Relax at the world famous Daven- 
port Hotel, and visit scores of 
modern _ schools, outstanding 
churches and colleges. 


Drive in two hours from the city’s 
center to the top of Mt. Spokane 
and get an inspiring view of 17 
lakes nestling in the surrounding 


hills and valleys of 3 states and 
several Canadian Provinces. 
Motor over paved highways 


through the prosperous suburban 
districts in the Spokane Valley to 
the shores of silvery lakes where 
thousands while away never-to-be- 
forgotten vacation hours. 


Visit the stupendous water power 
development at Long Lake, the 
geological wonders of the Grand 
Coulee, the famous Lewiston Spiral 











Cépital of Inland Empire 
$400,000,000 
New Wealth Annually 











Highway, the 
early Indian 
Missions of the 
“Black Robes,” 
Spokane 
House, two 
years older 
than Astoria 
and other 
equally inter- 
esting historic 
and scenic 
spots. 


Cataldo Indian Mission 


Spokane, Center of a Rich Empire 


The vast territory surrounding 
Spokane known as the Inland Em- 
pire, is richer in natural resources 
than any other 
size in the country. 
one-tenth of the Nation’s 


It produces 
wheat ; 


one-third of ita lead; one-fifth of 


its apples; its lumber shipments 
make up 65% 


freight tonnage. 


Washington has more potential 
horse power than any other state, 
providing an abundance of low- 
priced hydraulic electric power. 
Write for industrial or agricultural 
hooklet. 


See The Whole Pacific Coast 
See Washington, Oregon and California 
“‘Where Nature Smiles a Thousand Miles"’. 
Come or return via Spokane and the Pacific 
Northwest. Liberal Spokane stop-over privi- 
leges on all railroads. Send for beautiful 
pictorial booklet. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Spokane, Washington. 





territory of equal 


of the east bound 








Please send me “Scenic Lure of Spo- 


kane.” 
Name 
Street 


City.... 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed ten Over 100,000 Users 


N t(eraee 
eases | 





oer eee eevee 


597 Per Section) 
s3u5 Glass Doors 


On Approval — Direct to User 


Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance, Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, tatty Reset felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully ished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, £13.50. uartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany ewillow), wit doors, $18. 25. In genuine 
eee with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 
= ely low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 
0 APPROVALS ata Peonaide rable saving TO 
YOR. WY y= for new catalog No, 
m Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 





Cc. J. Lundstro 
Game of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 














EUROPEAN PLAN 
Overlooking Overbrook. 
Golf Course ~ Golf and 
Tennis Privileges- On the 
Lincoln Highway and Belt 
Line at Intersection of 
City Line» Lancaster Pike 
12 minutes from City Hal 
} Fireproof Garage 
x Ley MEIC 














WMI DAVIS, M.D., 


HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment —16 years’ 
success inmy practice, Moles 
fue BIG growths) dry up and 
»p off. Write for booklet. 
124A rove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 





BUNIONS 


Quick, saferelieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 
























Four combination. 


around you! 


cost. 


ane e 

How the Just Mai $ HOME SUPPLY CO., INC., 4 

BIG FREE ot 4 Dept. L-59, 131 Duane Sv., New York City ; 
Please send details of amazing plan, and 

Outfit is Made Your Name: SRE Me patenne atic salesman, I am _ not 4 

obligated, 

Hose made of highest quality To-day fill out this ° ® 

chiffon silk. Colors: French Nude, coupon with the size DUAIAD:  vacecnccoeasone 8 

Eversiow, Piping Rock, White, a color of hose and 4 @ 

Gun Metal, Flesh, Peachbloom, egg My py @ Address 2.0... seeeceseeeeeseseeseseeseeeeeesesseeecee 4 

Lingerie of finest quality rayon. fyi) details of our @ 8 

Colors: Orchid, Nile, Flesh, amazing plan, and al- 4 Town I Sees Sucscogoksid ; 

Peach. so outfit—sent free. e Kindly reserve without cost Big Four 9 

4 Combination for me as follows: ry 

¥ 8 

HOM SUPDL' C0, INC. 3 weenie = — ; 

a 8 

Hosiery, Size ......... | 4 


Dept. L-59, 131 Duane St., New York City 3, 


Just think—all FREE to you! 
extra quality silk chiffon hose AND three dainty, lustrous under- 
garments—bloomers, step-in, and vest. 

size you wear and the shade you prefer. 
fine quality rayon and carefully tailored to fit figures 34 to 44. 
You can have these exquisite garments in delicate Orchid, allur- 
ing Nile or Flesh, or latest Peach. 
nothing now or at any other time to obtain this valuable Big 





A pair of beautiful full fashioned 


You select the hose in the 
The lingerie is made of 


And don’t forget, you pay 


READ HOW EASY! 


All you do to obtain these charming garments and hose 
is to tell your friends about our famous, delicious Nor- 
mandy Chocolates, and show our pocket-size, automatic 
salesman which we furnish free. 
Gain friends and popularity. 
hours, and the four pieces will be yours without a penny 


See them all gather 
A few spare 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








AVIATOR (to colored steward)—How 
would you like to have a hop? STEw- 
ARD—No, sah; I stays on terra firmah, 
and the more firmah the less terrah. 


Son—Dad, please give me a nickel. 
Dap—Why, son, you’re too big to be 
begging for nickels). SoN—I guess 
you’re right, Dad; make it a dime. 


TEACHER—Now John, if you are 
always kind and polite to your play- 
mates, what will they think of you? 
THE WISE ONE—That they can lick me. 


“The lecturer on sales efficiency is 
coming to-day! I don’t see where we 


can put him up for the night.” “Don’t 
worry—he always brings his own 
bunk.” 





“Reginald,” said the Sunday-school 
teacher, during a lesson on the bap- 
tismal covenant, “can you tell me the | 
two things ynecessary to baptism?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Reginald. “Water | 
and a baby.” 

An Irishman getting upon a tram- 
car found a place vacant, which he oc- 
cupied. “Sure,” he said, “I came just 
in the nick of time.” “How is that?” | 
“Well, if I was to come now, I wouldn’t 
find a single seat.” | 


A recent medical graduate dropped | 
in to see a certain professor one day, | 
and during the visit the professor solic- | 
itously inquired how the graduate’s | 
practice was coming along. “Well,” re- 
plied the young man, “in the mornings 
practically no one comes, and in the 
afternoons the rush falls off a bit.” 


President Neilson of Smith College 
was making a rather tedious journey 
and was glad when the man who had 
the seat in front of his turned around 
and began a conversation. The man 
proved to be a traveling salesman and 
took it for granted that Dr. Neilson 
was another. ‘“What’s your line?” he 
asked. “Mine’s skirts.” “Well, so is 
mine,” said the president of Smith. 


There is a rule in grammar which 
forbids us using a preposition “to end 
a sentence with.” This rule was broken 
to smithereens by a little sick boy 
who had expressed a desire to have 
Robinson Crusoe read to him. His nurse | 
got The Swiss Family Robinson in-| 
stead, whereupon he exclaimed petu-| 
lantly: “What did you give me that | 
book to be read to out of from for?” | 


Recently there was a distinct earth-| 
quake shock which disturbed a small | 
western city and rocked the municipal | 
building so that the councilmen, then | 
in session, left without the usual cere- 
monies. The clerk, a man of rules and 
regulations, was hard put to give his 
minutes the proper official tone. Finally 
he evolved this masterpiece: “On mo- 
tion of the city hall, the council ad- 
journed.” 


The African Baptist Church was 
making a drive for funds and two col- 
ored sisters were calling on Uncle 
Rastus. “I can’t give nothin’,” ex- 
claimed the old darky. “I owes nearly 
everybody in this here ole town 
already.” “But,” said one of the col- 
lectors, “don’t you think you owe the 
Lord something, too?” “I does, sister, 
indeed,” said the old man; “but He 
ain’t pushing me like my other cred- 





“Excuse me, sir,” said the thin pas- 
senger with the sandy side-whiskers, 
“but I judge from your conversation 
that you are known as the Human 
Hercules?” “Yes, sir; that’s who I 
am,” answered the strong man proud- 
ly. “You can lift ten tons in harness?” 
“Yes, sir; that’s my record.” “You 
can hold 500-weight at arm’s length?” 
“Yes, sir.” “And put up 900 pounds 
with one arm?” “Yes, sir.’ “And 
1600-weight with two?” ‘Yes, sir.’ 
“Well, then, would you kindly raise 
this car window for me? It’s evidently 
stuck a little.’ “You'll excuse me, 
sir,” said the strong man stiffly, “but 
my manager makes all the arrange- 
ments for my tests of strength and en- 
durance; besides,” and it was noticed 








that the ‘modern Samson was ill at ease, | 
“I’m not in training.” 
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Are you wondering 
what little gift 

or remembrance 

you can present 

to your pupils 

at Close of School | 
that will be | 
appropriate, 
sure to please, 
and yet 

not so expensive 
astobeaburden? | 


The Owen 








Closing Day 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co 
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Souvenirs 
g 

will solve 
the problem ; 
more satisfactorily c 
a 


than anything else. 


Pa | 


Thousands of 


teachers use them 


cr - 


each year as 
Closing Day gifts 
to their pupils. 


mo 2 QA0 


See full description 
and illustrations 
of these souvenirs 
on page 26 of 

this magazine 

for April or 

send for circular 


and sample. 


Art Department 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Where are You at 5 o’clock? 


Are you still in the classroom, poring over today’s lessons and worrying 
about tomorrow’s? Or are you out in the open, enjoying the spring sun- 
shine and fresh air? 


The progressive teacher owns THE WORLD BOOK. She does her 
work in class better and her work outside the class more rapidly. She finds 
readily the very thing she wants without wasting time searching for usable 
classroom material and laboriously preparing outlines. If she saves an hour 
a day, that is five hours a week. Two hundred hours in the school year! 


How much is your time worth? Figure it out and you will see that 
THE WORLD BOOK will pay for itself each year, in the time saved, 
not to mention its value in increasing the effectiveness of your work and 
thereby adding to your prestige and income. 


It will give you more time for recreation, more time for reading, for 
concerts, for lectures and other cultural pursuits. It will give you time to 
do many of the things you love to do and cannot find time to do now. 
The saving in time contributes to your happiness and health just as the 
addition to your equipment contributes to your confidence and poise. 
Send now for the free booklets described in the coupon. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Department 5-A__154 East Erie Street, Chicago 





Why THE WORLD 
BOOK Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages— 55% more 
material than other works 
of its type 
Ten volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 


Monthly service bulletins 
to teachers 


Loose leaf annuals 


e 


THE WORLD BOOK is the only 

work of its kind included in the Grad- 

ed List ot Books for Children prepared 

by the Elementary School Library 

Committee of the National Education 
Association 





THE WORLD BOOK is edited by M. V. 
O'Shea, Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, assisted by a staff of 196 au- 
thorities. Prof. O’Shea is the author of 
many books for teachers, parents and pu- 
pils. Heisintimatelyin touch with educa- 
tional movements throughout the country 
and called upon frequently to inspect 
schools inevery section. Member of Board 
of Directors of numerous scientific, educa- 
tional and parent-teacher organizations. 


P / 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 


Summer Positions Open 


We have an unusual opportunity for teachers to explain THE WORLD BOOK 
to interested prospects, to work with congenial companions, to spend the summer 
traveling where desired, with railroad fare and definite income assured. We shall 
be glad to tell you some interesting things about the experiences and earnings of 
other teachers and principals who took advantage of this opportunity last year. 





Check coupon in space provided if you are interested in a summer position. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 

Dept.5-A, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 

Please send me the booklets checked below: 

O “The Verdict of Educators.’ Tells what authorities 
say about THE WORLD BOOK (Free). 

 ‘*Making School Days Count.’’ Describes contents of 
THE WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages 
(Free). 

0 “Projects and Problems.’’ A valuable booklet for 
teachers using the project method. A 68-page book by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, George A. Work, Chas. A. 
McMurry, William C. Bagley and other well known 
educators. Regular price, 50 cents. Special to readers 
of this magazine, 25 cents. (Please enclose 25 cents in 
stamps or coin if you want “‘Projects and Problems.’’) 


My Name and Full Addre39.....22.2...00-..0.00000-00-- 


Position... , annie 
O Check here if interested is in summer + position. 
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Recognized Authorities 
in High School Seating 


It is but logical that with a half century of seating 
experience “American” craftsmen should produce 
the finest of high school seats. 4 great features — 
Hygienically Correct — Mobility — Adjustability — 
Swivel Seat. All unite to effect an unprecedented 
adaptability to high school use. 


One high standard of quality — ove measure of per- 
formance. Eighty-five inspecting experts zealously 
keeping watch over “American” standards . . . and 
now, an enviable record for high school installations 
establishing ““American’’ recognition. 


American Seating Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
16 East Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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